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" 2 Selected Papers. 
| art could not penetrate even by the finest injections? The well 
known anastomoses of arterics, and the great resources of the 
system in cases of ancurism, encouraged me to believe, that 
this operation might be performed with reasonable prospects 
of success. With all this sanction, and the analogy of the other 
great operations for ancurism, I could not fora moment hesi- 
tate in recommending and performing the operation. 

‘The following operation, as the steps of it will show, was 
performed with the two-fold intention: 1st, of tying the sub= 
clavian artery before it passes through the scaleni muscles, if 
it should be found in a fit state; and 2dly, to tie the arteria in- 
‘nominata in case the former should be diseased or too much 
encroached upon by the aneurismal tumour. 

Michael Bateman, aged 57 years, was born in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, and by occupation a seaman, He was admitted 
into the New York hospital on the Ist of March, 1818, for x 
catarrhal affection, having at the same time his right arm and 
shoulder much swollen. At the time of his admission, the ca- 
tarrh being thought the most considerable disease of the two, 
he was received as a medical patient, and placed under the 
care of the physician then in attendance. During the three first 
weeks of his residence in the house, the catarrh had greatly 
yielded to the remedies prescribed. The inflammation, which 
had produced an enlargement of the whole superior extremity, 
extending itself to the muscles of the neck on the right side, 
was also gradually subsiding. 

A tumefaction, however, situated above and posterior to the 
clavicle, at first involved in the general swelling, and not to be 
distinguished from it, began to show itself. This resisted the 
remedies which were effectual in relieving the other, and be~ 
came more distinct and circumscribed as the latter subsided; 
at length assuming the form of an irregular tumour. 

The history which he gave of the case is as follows. He 
said, about a week before he entered the hospital, while at 
work on ship-board, his feet accidentally slipped from under 
him, and he fell upon his right’arm, shoulder, and the back 
part of his head; that he felt but little inconvenience from the 
fall, and after a short time returned to his duty. Two days 
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‘not as firm and’ resisting as it has been. Pulsation is not so 
distinct as yesterday, but appears to be more diffused. 

/ He was this day transferred to the surgical side of the house, 
and became my patient. ‘The cough having become compara: 
tively slight, the tamour appeared to be the most urgent dis- 
case; and, in my opinion, to call for prompt attention. The 
arm is now perfectly uscless, and any motion at the shoulder 
joint gives him severe pain. The paticnt is naturally of a spare 
habit, and from the nature of bis discase, and the confincment 
towhich he has been subjected, has become much reduced in 


“May Sth and 6th.—The tumour is still progressing, and 
the pain in the shoulder is also more severe. During the three 
ast days his medicines have been discontinued, except that 


he is allowed to rub the parts about the clavicle with volatile 


liniment. 

‘On the 7th I directed a consultation of my colleagues to be 
called, consisting of Drs. Post, Kissam and Stevens. Inow 
stated to them that I wished to perform an operation, which 
swould enable me to pass a ligature around the’ subclavian ar- 
tery, before it passes through the scaleni muscles; or the arte- 
ria innominata, if the size of the tumour should prevent the 
accomplishment of the former. This 1 was permitted to do, 
provided the patient should assent, after a candid and fair re- 

ion was made to him of the probable termination of 
his discase; and that the operation, though uncertain, gave 
him some chance, and, as we thought, the only one of his 
life. 

Dr. Post, at my request, communicated with him privately 
on this subject; and after a full explanation of the nature of 
the case, my patient requested to have any operation perform- 


ed which promised him achance for his life, saying that in his — 


present state he was truly wretched. 

May 8th, 9th, and 10th.—The tumour is acknowledged by 
all to be increasing, and it is thought proper not to defer the 
operation any longer. I therefore requested that preparation 
be made for performing it to-morrow. 

It is difficult to give an ideaof the size of a tumour so irre- 
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davicular portion of the muscle to it, which was detached. I 


_ separated thin pottion of the muscle to as great an extent, 


however, as the case would possibly allow, to make room for « 
the subsequent steps of the operation; only a part of the-vein 
was exposed. The sterno hyoid muscle was next divided, and 
then the: stemo thyroid, end tamed upon the opposite sideof | 
the wound, over the trachea. This exposed the sheath con- 
taining the carotid artery, par vagum, and internal ju, 
vein. A little above the sternum, I exposed the carotid artery, 
and separated the par vagum from it; then drawing the nerve 
and vein to the outside, and the artery towards the trachea, L 
readily laid bare the subclavian about half an inch from its — 
origin. In doing this, the handle of « scalpel was principally 
used, nothing more being required but to separate the cellular 
membrane, as it covers the artery. I judged it would be very 
impradent to introduce a common scalpel into so narrow aod 
deep a wound, especially as it would be placed between two 
such important vessels or parts, as the carotid and par vagum, 
sod where the least motion of the patient might cause a wound. 
of one or the other of them. The proper instrument, in my 
opinion, for this part of the operation, is a knife, the size of 
a small scalpel, with a rounded point, and cutting only at the 
‘extremity; this was used, and found to be very convenient for 
this stage of the operation. It can be introduced into adeep _ 
aod narrow wound, among important parts, without the ha~ | 
zard of dividing any but such as are intended to be cut. This 
knife is contained in a set of instruments admirably calculated _ 
for this and other operations on arteries deeply seated, and 
which I shall mention more particularly | hereafter. i 
On arriving at the subclavian artery, it appeared to be con- 
siderably larger than common, and of an unhealthy colour; 
and when I exposed it to the extent of about half an inch from 
its origin, which was all that the tumour would permit, to as- 
certain this circumstance more satisfactorily, my friends con- 
curred with me in opinion that it would be highly injudicious 
to pass a ligature around it. The close continuity of the tu- 
tour would of itself have been a sufficient objection to the 
application of the ligature in this situation, independent of the 
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was now readily passed around it, and the artery was tied 

about half an inch below the bifurcation. The recurrent and 

| ee eee pee Pareto paras 
tion. tem 

As most surgeons who have performed operations upon 
large arteries, in deep and narrow wounds, complain of the 
embarrassment which has attended the application of the ligae 
ture, Lam happy in the present opportunity to have it in 
power co recommend an instrument, or contrivance, which, 
in my opinion, is caleulated to surmount all difficulties. ‘This 
set of instruments consists of several ncedics of different sizes 
and curvatures, with sharp and blunt points, and having in 
cach two eyes. The needles screw into a strong handle or 
shank of steel: two strong instruments in handles, with a ring | 
or eyein the extremity similar to a tonsil iron, and perhaps 
they may be called ligature irons: a small knife rounded at the 

| extremity like a lancet for scarifying the eyes, and a small 
hook at the extremity of a steel shank, also fixed ina strong — 
handle. These instruments are the invention of Drs. Parrish, 
Hartshorne, and Hewson, of Philadelphia. They are the re~ | 
sult of investigations made upon the dead body, as to the best 
mode and place for tying the subclavian artery on the acro- 
mial side of the scaleni muscles.* 

With the ligature introduced into the eye of one of the 
smallest blunt needles, which was nearest the shank of the in~ 
strament, I pressed down the cellular substance and pleura 
with the convex part, and very carefully insinuated it from 
below upwards, under the artery. The point of the needle ap~ 
pearing on the opposite side of the artery, I introduced the 
hook into the other eye of it; then unscrewing the shank, the | 
needle was drawn through with the utmost facility, leaving 
the ligatare underneath the artery. ] 

In the application of the ligature to this artery, I would in- 
vite the attention of those who perform it, to a circumstance 
which, in my opinion, is somewhat important: it is, to pass the 
ligatare from below upwards, in order to prevent the pleura 


* See Dr. Parrish’s Paper, Eclectic Rep. Vol. IIL. p. 229. 
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divided with the sternal part of the mastoid muscle, and from 
"its course may have been a branch of the internal mammary 


reflected upwards; the second, in raising the inner edge of 
the mastoid muscle, about the upper angle of the longitudinal 
incision, and must have been the most descending branch of 
the superior thyroid; and the third, was a branch of the infe- 
rior thyroid, and cut while raising the sterno thyroid muscle. 
‘Thetpatient lost perbaps from two to four ounces of blood, 
most of which came from the ruptured branch of the subcla- 
vian. The operation occupied about one hour. 

‘The curved spatulas recommended by Dr. Colles, I found 
of great use in the operation. I provided three for this pur- 
pose, two broad, and one narrow, bent at right angles, and 
sufficiently frm. After raising the muscles, they were of the 
«greatest ailvantage in keeping separated the carotid artery and 
ipa vagum, a8 likewise the divided muscles; they served also 
another very useful purpose, that of preventing by their equa- 
ble pressure the constant oozing from the smaller vessels; and 
the little room taken up ina small and deep wound, will give 
them a great superiority over the fingers introduced. 

‘Ten minutes after the operation the pulse is regular, and. 
mot the least variation can be perceived; it beats 69 strokes in 
‘a minute; the patient says he is perfectly comfortable, and has 
‘po new or unnatural sensation, except a little stiffness of the 
muscles of the neck, which he thinks is owing to the position 
in which his head was placed during the operation; the tempe- 
rature of the right arm is a little cooler than the left; his 
breathing has not been the least affected by the operation, but 
is perfectly free and natural. 

2 o'clock, P. M.—Patient expresses a desire to cat, and is 


_ directed a litle thin soup and bread; the temperature of both 


arms is very nearly the same; breathing perfectly natural; 
pulse as before. . 
So" :» P. M.—There is still a trifling difference in the 
temperature of the two arms; ordered the right to be wrapped 
in cotton wadding; not the least unpleasant symptom has as 
yet made its 
6 o'clock, P. M.—Complains of a little pain in his head, not 
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circulation, aad allow the vein to become empty for some 
distance above, the column of blood is seen to distend the 
vein immediately upon the removal of the pressure; plainly 
showing, that the circulation is going on with considerable 
rapidity, although no pulsation bas been felt in the brachial 
or radial arteries. The radial artery can be casily distinguish- 
ed by the fingers, and scems to be filled with blood. There is 
evidently 4 pulsation io the anterior branch of the temporal 
artery, just as it is passing a litle above the exterior canthus 
of the orbit; the left external carotid is beating with increased 
action, and appears larger than natural. 

3, P. M.—Has taken a light dinner, and complains of a 
little head-ache; pulse has become tense, and is also increased 
in frequency; skin is considerably hotter than natural; tongue 
too indicates a febrile action: was bled to 5viij- and directed: 
to drink freely of a solution of the supertartrite of potass. 

10, P. M.—Since the last report he has become more com- 
fortable; complains of no pain, and says he lies perfectly easy; 
pulse increased in frequency to 78, but of the natural eoft 
feel; the right side of the face has been at times a little cooler 
than the left, and is so at the present time: it is, however, not 
#0 much so as to be perceptible to the patient; temperature of 
the right arm natural: that of the left, and the whole body, is 
above the natural standard, but itis moist; tongue is clean: 
having bad no evacuation from his bowels since the operation, 
is directed to take a saline cathartic, in divided doses. 

1, A. M.—Complains of nothing; has not slept any; cathar- 
tic has operated twice. 

Third dey, 5 A. M.—Has had no sleep, in consequence of 
the operation of the medicine, it having produced free eva- 

‘cuations in the course of the night; skin not so moist, but of 
natural temperature; the two arms have equal warmth; pulse 
fall, and rather more frequent than last evening: says his right 
elbow is a little painful, and the arm feels tired. The com- 
plete flexion of the arm at the elbow is prevented by a little 
rigidity of the extensor muscles. 

9, A. M.—He is now comfortable, has slept a little, and 
fects refreshed; pulse is full, and rather more frequent than 
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dulation is at intervals felt in the radial artery of the right 
arm; the left external carotid continues its increased action, 

6, P. M.—No change is observable in the patient’s symp- 
toms; he still continues comfortable, and complains of nothing. 

Fifth day, 11} o'clock, A. M.—The wound was dre sed to- 
day: on removing the poultice the dressings were soft and’ 
easily came away; the suppuration was considerable, and of a 
healthy appearance; it was found that the extremities of the 
two incisions were united as far as the sutures, each about one 
inch in extent; one suture at the angle of the wound was re- 
moved; the wound was dressed with dry lint, gently pressed 
into it; adhesive straps and a compress: his pulse beats 110, is 
fuller and stronger than yesterday. 

6, P. M.—Patient is very comfortable, subject to no pain or 
unnatural sensation; pulse still 110, but softer. 

Sixth day, 6, A. M.—Paticnt sleeps; respiration not attend- 
ed with the Icast difficulty; skin moist and natural. . 

9, A. M.—He has rested well during the night, and is per- 
fectly free from pain; pulse 110, and soft; skin moist; tongue 
clean: having had oo alvine evacuation since the 13th, directed 
to take of sulphate of soda 3j, in divided doses. 

11, A. M.—The dressings were again removed, and the 
discharge seemed more considerable than at the former dres- 
sing; the sides of the wound are granulating, and appear per- 
feetly healthy; on the ends of the muscles that were divided 
in the operation, there are small sloughs which are beginning 
to separate, leaving a healthy surface underneath; wound was 
dressed with lint spread with Ung. Res. Flay. and adhesive 
straps: pulsation is now perfectly distinct in the branches of 
the right external carotid artery: complains a little of the 
back part of his head, which he says is sore from Tying; i in 
other respects is comfortable. 

6, P. M.—Has no pain,and is inevery respect much as usual; 
tongue clean; skin natural; says he feels no weaker than 
before the operation.” 

Seventh day, 6, A. M.—He has passed a comfortable night, 
and is free from pain or any uneasiness; pulse regular and 
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Ninth day, 7 A. M.—Patient was found sitting up in bed, 
supported by a bed-chair, having passed a good night; is in 
good spirits, and expresses his gratitude for the relief afforded 
by the operation; says he can move the arm with greater ease, 
and it gives him no pain; pulse 105, regular and soft; skin 
natural; every symptom as favourable as could be wished. 

10, A. M.—Pulse less frequent, regular and soft; tempe- 
rature perfectly natural; wound has a more favourable appear- 
ance, discharges less in quantity, and it possesses less fotor: 
dressed the wound as yesterday; tumour has diminished two 
thirds, is soft, and less florid. The apex of the tumour is now 
below the clavicle. 

6, P. M.—Patient still in every respect as comfortable as 
at the last report. 

9, P. M.—Pulse 110, regular and soft: the dressings were 
removed this evening; the wound is much contracted in size, 
and is perfectly healthy, except a small slough which still re~ 
mains in the deepest part of the wound; granulations are 
shooting. up rapidly from the sides.—When preparing to 
renew the dressings, an unexpected and an unaccountable 
hemorrhage took place, which suddenly filled the cavity of 
the wound. The rapidity with which the blood flowed, and 
the size of the stream, gave rise to fearful apprehensions for 
the man’s safety: dry lint was immediately placed in the 
wound, and as much pressure made as the patient could con- 
veniently bear, which quickly stopped it. After continuing 
the pressure for a short time, the lint was removed, when no 
hemorrhage recurring, the usual dressings were repeated: 
the patient experienced no ill effects from the bleeding, nor 
did he seem to be much agitated. At 10, o'clock P. M. has 
no pain, nor has he as yet had any sleep. 

Tenth day, 7, A. M.—Has passed a comfortable night, ex- 
cept that he has been frequently disturbed by his cough: 
tongne clean; skin moist; pulse soft, and has much less strength 
than before. 

11, A. M.—The dressings were again removed, and the - 
wound made clean; its appearance is in every respect favour- 
able; does not appear to have been the least injured by the 





Flay and adhesive straps. He remains much as y 
has drank freely of ale; pulse rather stronger than yest rs 
Thirteenth day, 7 A. M.—No perceptible change in b 
symptoms; complains of no pain, and says he fecls very com> 
fortable; cough has given him very little trouble for the 
two days; he is evidently considerably weaker than before the 
‘ion, but is not sensible of it himself. 
11, A. M.—The wound was again exposed; it is not as 
florid as yesterday, and there is a greater secretion of pus; 
the cavity of the wound was filled with dry lint only; the pus 
appears well formed, and has very little fetor. , 

‘The same dressings were repeated in the evenings th re i 
still a quantity of pus at the bottom of the wound, 
vines and falls at each inspiration and expiration: it conti 
te contract above, leaving us uncertain of its extent b 
during the last three days, the patient has set up for 
hours each day. 

9, P. M.—Pulse and skin perfectly natural; has had a patu- 
yal evacuation from his bowels to-day; continues the infusion — 
of bark as prescribed before. 

‘Wound was again dressed, and is as healthy as usual; sup- 
uration just sufficient to moisten the lint: the same dressings: 
to be continued. 

Fourteenth day, 7 A. M.—Patient has slept well duriog the 
night, and is as well as usual; complains of soreness of the 
‘ulcer which he has had for some time between his shoulders; 
it is improving in its appearance, and is directed to be dress~ 
edas usual with Ung. Resine Flave. The erysipelatous blush 
which surrounded it, is not as florid as heretofore; it is be- 
ginning to granulate, and assume a healthy appearance: in 
other respects he is perfectly comfortable: he is now able to 
raise the right arm to his lips, which he has not done since 
the fourth day after the accident by which his shoulder was 
injured; says too that he is getting stronger, and that he walk- 
ed across the floor this morning without any assistance. 

11, A. M.—On removing the dressing, the granulations ap- 
pear perfectly florid and healthy: the bottom of the wound is. 
not visible, owing to the small quantity of matter which col- 


































position in which the arm rests, and no doubt a more 
circulation, as it is readily removed by a little friction and 
tion of the arm, His appetite improves, and he e: 
desire to walk about the room. The bark and sulphuric 
to be continued. 

9, P. M.—In the afternoon he was removed down 
from the private room in which he was placed immedi 
after the operation, to the ward in which he formerly lay, 
‘appeared highly gratified with the idea of again seeing 
friends, whom he had left with very little hope of ever n 
ing to. The wound, upon being dressed, did not appear to 
have undergone any perceptible change. me 

Sixteenth day, 11 A. M.—Our patient’s strength is improv=— 
ing. To-day he made an effort, and with success, to , 
friends in Ward No. 7, where he lay previous to his being 
transferred to the surgical department, and returned, without — 
having apy supports pulse as strong as before the operation, 
and in every respect natural; appetite better than before the — 
operation; cough a liule troublesome, but less so than for 
several days previous; wound dressed with dry lint. 

9, P. M.—Dressings removed; patient as before; suppura~ 
tion small in quantity, and appears to be well-formed pus, and 
is not attended with the least fetor. 

Seventeenth day, 11 o’clock.—The ends of the divided ~ 

muscles are nearly in contact, and the surfaces of the wound 
are rapidly granulating, and in every respect look well: pax 
tient’s health continues to improve; he walks about the room 
with perfect ease, and into several wards in the same story; 
the ability to move the arm increases; pulse and skin natu 
‘The dressings were removed at 4 P. M., and also at 10 P. 
_ Bighteenth day.—The patient’s strength continues to im- 
prove; every symptom remains highly flattering; cough less 
troublesome. The dressings were again removed to-day three 
times. 

Nineteenth day.—Continues the same as yesterday; wound 
dressed three times. 

Twentieth day.—To-day he passed down two pair of stairs, 
and walked several times across the yard, was highly de- 
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'; his left side and back; that he had just turned on the righ 
which he had not done before since the operation, agree 
“to my request. At the instant of turning over, so 
rested his attention, which caused him to turn his head to 
opposite side suddenly, and he feltthe gush of blood from 
the wound, ' 


He was direeted some wine and water frequently, whi 
soon revived the circulation. The wound was dressed with 
dry lintand a compress. Pulse as frequent as natural, but 
small and soft: he appears very languid, and 
numbness and painful sensation in his hands; says also t 
_ back aches. During the last twenty-four hours he has t: 

pint and a half of Madeira wine: he also took © a 
some egg and wine, which was immediately rejected fro 
stomach. 

9, P. M.—Patient has lost his appetite, and appears co 
rably 5 circulation very languid im the right 
temperature of it isa little tess than the lef: directed @ hot 
brick to be wrapped in flannel, and placed close to the ara 
Fora profuse perspiration which he has been in for the last 
three hours, he was ordered to be bathed with cold rum, 

‘Twenty-fourth day, 6 A. M.—Sleptthe greater part of the 
night, and feels comfortable; is still languid, and has ‘no dis- 
position to eat any thing; says he feels sick, and once, last 
evening, vomited after drinking some wine and water. “ 

Wound looks exceedingly pale, and the discharge is thin 
and fetid, for which the carbon and yeast dressings were appli- 
ed. He has vomited several times to-day, has some consi- 
derable difficulty in swallowing, and complains of a soreness 
in the wound upon pressure, 

9, P. M.—Dressings removed; wound very pale; right arm 
of the natural temperature; feels occasionally a lite numbness: 
in the hand; has taken very little nourishment during the day; 
pulse natural as to frequency, but small and feeble; a few mi- 
nutes after dressing the wound, information was brought that 
hemorrhage had ensued, and before it could be commanded, 
he probably lost four ounces of blood. For his restlessness and 
pain in the bones he was ordered two grains of opium. 
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‘whose ingenious application of mieans for the re 
‘many of my patients, will long be held by them in gra 
remembrance,) having for a few minutes left the patie 
was sent for immediately, as there was another bleed 
the wound, by which he lost probably eight ounces 
during the whole time he did not manifest the le: 
ance of consciousness, nor was the least motion percep 
except that necessary for respiration and circulation: the 
morrhage was stopped with lint, after removing the for 
dressings; respiration is now performed with the utmost | 
culty, and the patient appears as if every respiration would 
the last: he expired at half past six in the afternoon: the 

perature of the right arm after death, appeared by the to 
to be the same as the left; it was as natural and uniform as o 


Examination of the Body» 
About eighteen hours after death, I opened his body; the 
was considerable emaciation, and the surface of the wound ¥ 
of a dark brown colour, and fotid; the wound was perha 
about one third of its original size; it had been enlarged 
the pressure of lint into it, and other means to arrest fron 
time to time the hemorrhage: the ulcer between his should 
was ill-conditioned. 
For the purpose of examining the condition of the ao 
where the arteria innominata is given off, as also the origin 
the latter vessel, as well as the state of the pleura at the pat 
about which the ligature had been applied around the art 
the chest was opened in the following manner. After removing 
the integuments and muscles from the fore part of the chest, 
the sternum was carefully sawed through, about an inch from 
its upper extremity, and raised by sawing through the ribs 
below the junction of the cartilages; this removed so much of 
the front part of the chest asto facilitate and expose fully to. 
view the subsequent steps of the dissection; by thus leaving 
the clavicles attached, every part connected with the ulcer and 
great vessels could be seen and examined in siti. | 


T 
; Ligature of the Arteria Innominata. 25 
‘The arch of the aorta and origin of the innominata being fairly 







open with a pair of scissors into the ulcer; the internal 
coat Of this vossel was smooth and natural about its origin, but 
for half an inch below where the ligature had cut through the 
artery, it showed appearances of inflammation, and there was 
acongulum adhering with considerable firmness to one of its 
sides; showing that nature had made as effort to plug up the 
extremity of so large a vessel, after the adhesion, which no 
doubt had been effected by the ligature, was swept away by 
the destructive process of ulceration. ‘The upper extremity of 
this vessel was considerably diminished in its diameter by the 
thickened state of its coats, occasioned by the surrounding in- 
flammation. The innominata about half an inch from the aorta, 
and a little to the left side, gave off an anomalous artery large 
enough to admit a small size crow-quill. 

‘The ulcer at the bottom was more than twice the size of the 
wound in the neck; it extended laterally towards the trachea 
and under the clavicle towards the tumour. The tripod of 
great vessels, consisting of the innominata, subclavian, and 
carotid arteries, to the extent of nearly an inch, was dissolved 
and carried away by the ulceration. The extremities of the 
two latter vessels were found also to open into the cavityof 
the ulcer. The upper surface of the pleura wat very much 
thickened by the deposit of newly organized matter, for the 
safety and protection of the cavity of the thorax. Indeed, in- 
stead of having increased the danger of penetrating this mem- 
brane, the adhesive inflammation which preceded the ulcera~ 
tive, seemed, by the consolidation of cellalar membrane, and 
DE ee 
effectually shielded it from danger. 

The internal surface of the carotid axterfiaeaiped with a 
coagulum of blood, more than Fhe aha comecur coats, 
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Rae aneianan crac, teccentacrmne 
‘to give them a solid appearance, insomuch thata probe 
could barely be introduced. The subclavian artery; internally: 
and externally to the disease, was pervious. The brachial and 
other arteries of the rightarm were of their common diame- 






ver, and in every respect natural. The external thoracic or 


mammary arteries, 28 they went off from the subclavian, were 
farger than natural: the right internal mammary was pervious, © 
‘and of the usual appearance. Upon opening into the tumour, 
which now guve (from its small size) no deformity to the 
shoulder, the clavicle was involved in it, and found carious, 
and entirely disunited about the middle. A number of lym- 
phatic glands under the clavicles, and particularly the left, 
“were considerably enlarged, and, when cut into, very soft, and 
evidently in a state of scrophulous suppuration. No other 
morbid appearances were observed, 


Several very important facts are established by this opera- 
tion—facts which no surgical operation has ever before con- 
firmed. It proves very conclusively, that the heart, the brain, 
and the right arm, were not the least injured by it, in any of 
their functions. To tie so large a vessel, so near the heart, 
might very reasonably be expected to occasion some immedi- 
ate derangement in the actions of that organ: but it was neither 
increased nor diminished in its contractions, vor did it give rise 
to the least visible “change in his respiration. All this could 
not have been anticipated. I apprehend there are no ingenu- 
‘ous surgeons, who would not have expected quite a contrary 
result. For thy own part, I must confess, that this was to me 
an anxious moment, when I drew the ligature upon this artery. 
Indeed, 30 apprehensive was I that some scrious, ifnot almost 
immediately fatal consequences, would follow, from arresting 


. 0 largea proportion of the whole mass of blood suddenly, that 


I drew the ligature very little at frst. But when no change 
took place in the actions of the heart, or respiration, I felt a 
confidence in completely intercepting the whole current of 
blood through this great vessel. 

‘The brain in no operation has been deprived of so large a 
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said by some to favourthis process, but ina sound 
habit it would only retard the wound in its recovery, but 





‘to Surgery, containing new and important results. 
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account of the Naval Battle on Lake Brie, on the 10th 
of September 1813. By Usuzn Pansoxs, M. D. Surgeon 
in the United States Navy. 
[From the New-Zogland Journal of Medicine and Surgery for October, £818, 
Mrsens, EDITORS, 
ieashs Eyer ced ace ax are cicqbaciod aie the da- 
tics of a surgeon in a naval engagement, and with the descrip- 
tion of wounds that fall under his care, the following sketch 
may be acceptable. 
Our force, employed in this action, consisted of nine vessels 
with about six hundred officers and men, and had been out of 
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repeated request of the Commodore, to spare him another 
moan, had taken from me the last one I had co assist in moving 
the wounded; in fact many of the wounded themselves took 
the deck again at this critical moments Our prospects never- 
theless darkened, every new visitor from the deck bringing ti- 
dings still more dismal than the last, till finally it was an- 
nounced that we had struck. The effect of this on the wound- 
ed was distressing in the extreme; medical aid was rejected; 
and little else.could be heard from them, than “sink the ship” 
—let ug all sink together.” But this state of despair was 
short. The Commodore, who was still unhurt, had gone on 
board the Niagara, and, with the small veasels bearing down 
upon the enemy, soon brought down the flags of their two hea 
viest ships, and thus changed the horrors of defeat into shouts 
of victory. But all the wounded were not permitted to minglein 
t the joy. The gallant Brooks, and some others were no more. 
‘They were too much exhausted by their wounds, to survive | 
the confusion that immediately preceded this happy transition. 
The action terminated shortly after three o'clock; and, of 
» about one hundred’ men reported fit for duty in the morning, 
twenty-one were found dead, and sixty-three wounded. The 
wounded arteries occupied my first attention, all which, except 
where amputation was required, were rendered secure before 
dark. Having no assistant, (the surgeon on board with me 
being very sick,) I deemed it safer to defer amputating till 
morning, and in the mean time suffered the tourniquets to re- 
main on the limbs. Nothing more was done through the night 
than to administer opiates and preserve shattered limbs in a 
uniform position. At daylight a subject was on the table for 
amputation of the thigh, and at eleven o’clock all amputations 
were finished. The impatience of this class of the wounded, 
to meet the operation, rendered it necessary to take them in 
the same succession, in which they fell. The compound and 
simple fractures were next attended to, then luxations, lacera- 
tions and contusions, all which occupied my time till twelve 
o'clock at night. 
‘The day following I visited the wounded of the Niagara, 
who had lain till that time, with their wounds undressed. I 
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was detected at the inside of the angle of the lower jaw and 
cut out. In its passage it must have fractured the orbitar 
plate of the upper jaw-bone, the orbito temporal process of the 
aphenoid bone, and passing under the temporal arch, inside 
the coronal process of the lower jaw, must have done great in- 
jury to the temporal muscle, and other soft parts, lying in its 
way. 

"The recovery of so great a proportion of the wounded may 
in a great measure be attributed to the following causes: First 
to the purity of the air. The patients were ranged along on 
the upper deck, with no other shelter from the weather, than 
ahigh awning to shade them. They continued in this situa- 
tion for a fortnight, and when taken on shore, were placed in 
very spacious apartments, well ventilated. Secondly, to the 
supply of food best adapted to their cases, as fowls, fresh meat, 
milk, eggs and vegetables in abundance. The second day af- 
ter the action, the farmers on the Ohio shore brought along. 
side every article of the above description, that could be de- 
sired. Thirdly, to the happy state of mind which victory occa- 
sioned. The observations which I have been able to make on 
the wounded of three engagements, have convinced me, that 
this state of mind has greater effect, than has generally been 
supposed; dnd that the surgeon on the conquering side will, 
ceteris paribus, always be more successful, than the one, who 
has charge of the vanquished crew. Last/y, to the assistance 
rendered me by Commodore Perry and Mr. Davidson. The 
latter gentleman was a volunteer soldier among the Kemucky 
troops, and engaged to serve on board the fleet during the ac~ 
tion. After the action he rendered the wounded every aid in 
his power, continuing with them three months. And the Com- 
modore seemed quite as solicitous for their welfare, as he 
could possibly have felt for the success of the battle, 
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whilst the axis of the other eye is merely directed to the ob- 
ject, in order to prevent the confusion and double vision which 
would arise from the different direction of the two cyes. In 
proof of this observation I may observe, that when the cyes 
are directed to a distant object, as the tree before my window 
just mentioned, any intervening object, placed within certain 
limits with respect to distance, and seen of course double, ap- 
pears indistinct to the right eye, but perfectly distinct and 
with a well defined outline, to the /e/t. On the contrary, when 
the characters on a printed page placed at the distance of 
about eight inches from the eye, are observed, whilst the point 
of a pen-knife placed at the distance of six inches is seen sin- 
gle and distinctly by both eyes, each word and line is of course 
seen double, and the right part of the double image, or that 
seen by the right eye, appears distinct, whilst the /é/t side of 
this image, or that arising from vision by the /e/? eye, is seen 
indistinctly and obscurely. * 

When the eyes are fixed on a distant object, and an inter- 
vening object placed also at a considerable, although at less 
distance, is observed, it is seen nearly distinctly by the right 
eye, and less distinctly by the /cft; and there is a particular 
intervening distance at which it is seen equally indistinctly by 
both eyes. The same remark applies, mutatis mutandis, to the 
experiment in which the characters of a printed page are plac- 
ed at the distance of eight inches from the eyes, and obsery- 
ed whilst the eyes are fixed for single and distinct vision at a 
shorter distance; if the less distance be nearly eight inches, 
the characters of the printed page placed beyond it, are seen 
either almost distinctly by the /e/t eye, or equally indistinctly 
by both eyes. 

‘These remarks appear to show that, in myself, as the right 
eye is endowed with a longer, and the left with a shorter 
sight, 80, in observing near or distant objects, the left or the 
right eye is principally employed, and most adapted for dis- 
tinct vision, whilst the axis of the other eye is directed to the 
object, in order to obviate the double vision which would take 
place were this axis allowed to take any other direction; I 
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the parts which approach each other, inthe manner of two 
penumbre, and to give origin to an appearance of a deeper bluc. 

These experiments have been diversified in the following 
mianner. The eyes have been fixed on an object placed near 
them, so as to see it singly and distinctly. They have then 
been glanced towards another object, such as a word ona print= 
ed page, placed ata greater distance. The latter object is of 
course scen double; the right side of the double image, now 
induced by an impression made on the right eye, is distinct 
and free from colours; the /eft is indistinct and fringed with 
the prismatic rays. The three gentlemen before alluded to, 
observed the appearance of coloured fringes in general, when- 
ever the eyes were adapted for distinct vision ata near dis- 
tance, and glanced at a printed page or other proper object 
placed somewhat beyond the former. 

Having thus ascertained that, when the eyes were glanced 
at a well defined object, situated at a different distance from 
that at which they are at the moment adapted for distinct vi- 
sion, whether greater or less, the rays of light are decomposed 
in their passage to the retina; a set of experiments were next 
mide by properly placing concave ot convex lenses, or plane, 
convex, or concave mirrors, with respect to the eyes and the 
object viewed, so as to vary the degree of divergency of the 
rays proceeding from them. When the objectis seen distinctly 
by the eye alone, it is seen indistinctly and fringed by the de~ 
composition of the rays of light, when viewed by means of 
any of these instruments, the conformation of the eye remain< 
ing unchanged: and vice versa, when seen distinctly by means 
ofany one of these instruments, it appears indistinct and cor 
Joured without them, 

Thave observed, that in myself there is a certain distance 
with regard to cach eye, and different for each, being greater 
for the right than for the left, at which an object cannot be 
made to appear fringed with colours by attempting to fix the 
vision at a point beyond it. Beyond this distance the margins 
of asmall object cannot be seen distinctly by either eye; by 
the /e/tthey are seen indistinctly and slightly fringed with co- 
lours; with regard to the rig/t, the distance alluded to is too 
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fight than by the deft; and it is seen smaller when the eyes 
are fixed for distinct vision ata distance greater or les: than 
that at which the object is placed. In the first case the | 
is seen to become larger; in the second, the righteye is known 
to be of less refractive power; and in the two last in: 

both the size of the pupil and the conformation of the eye 
changed,—the pupils being larger and the refractive power 
of the eyes less, in the former case, and the reverse in the lat. 
tere 

From this view of the subject it would appear, that @ certain 
size of the pupils and « certain co-adaptation of the humours of 
the eye, are necessary for distinct vision, for securing the ob- 
ject viewed from a fringe of the prismatic colours, and for 
insuring its due apparent, magnitude. [nm further confirmation 
of this view, some experiments were made with the application 
ofthe extract of belladonna to the cyes, the general result of 
which I proceed to state. The sightis rendered larger, aa 
has been stated by other experimentalists, and it is no longer 
perfectly achromatic:—a pen, for instance, cannot be mended 
atall, as indistinct and coloured vision is induced by iain 
the object near enough to the eye to admit of its being seer 
distinctly it the ordinary state of the eye; but the eye is assist 
ed by a convex lens, and a person naturally short-sighted is” 
enabled for the time to dispense with the use of the concave 
glasses,—and the vision becomes distinct and free from co- 
lour, partly on closing one eye, but still more on viewing the 
object placed even still nearer, through a small perforation in 
a card; butthe indistinetness of vision and the dispersion of — 
light are again induced by bringing the object viewed still” 
nearer to the eye. Distant objects are also seen indistinctly 
afd coloured, a dark coloured object having appeared to three 
persons who have performed this experiment, to have bess z 
tipt and fringed with purple. 

‘There isa certain distance at which an object is seen tole- 
rably distinctly with both eyes, under the influence of the bel- 
ladonna; at a nearer distance the object appears indistinct and 
coloured to both eyes, but becomes distinct and colourless — 
when viewed by one only; at a still nearer distance it is seen 
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vision at near distances, to exclude those rays which would 
otherwise fall with too great obliquity on the crystalline lens. 
Bat are there not other effects of the iris, not sufficiently ad- 
verted to, in the inflection and dispersion of the rays of light 
at the edges of this part of the eye?—and may not these effects 
be similar to the operation of the concave lens, in the achro- 
‘matic cye-glass? A small perforation in a card induces an in- 
fiexion and a dispersion of the raysof light which pass through 
it; may not the finely fringed edge of the iris induce these 
changes in a still greater degree? Those coloured rays of light 
which are most refrangible,are also the most inficctible. Now 
when the light is intense, or when any divergent rays of light 
strike the eye, and the cye is so conformed as to induce great 
convergency of the rays by refraction, and, consequently, wl 

the dispersion of the light must be great and very obvious, the 
pupil is then most contracted, and the inflective and dispersive 
effect of the iris, greatest. May not this effect of the iris coun- 
teract the dispersion of the rays of light induced at their re- 
fraction by the humours of the eye? And may not this opera- 
tion of the iris thus insure, in ordinary vision, the achromacy 
of the eye? 

‘On this supposition we should conclude, that whenever the 
disposition of the humours of the eye, and whenever the size 
of the pupil, was not in just proportion mutually and relatively 
to the intensity and direction of the rays of light, an uncon~ 
nected dispersion of the rays of light would occur, and the eye 
would cease tobe achromatic. Is not this in effect the case, 
in the experiments which have been detailed in this Paper, in 
which a manifest uncounteracted decomposition of the rays of 
light actually occurred? 
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the particulars; and which, on that account, deserves to be pre= 
served, if it has not already been communicated by the very’ 
respectable persons who, with lon were witnesses to the 
facts. 


" CASE. 

March 16th, 1802. A child of Jonathan White’s, South- 
gate, Chichester, about six months old, hada small double- 
bladed knife, about two inches and a half in length, given itto 
play with. On the return of its mother to the room, she sought 
in vain for the knife, in all parts of the cradle in which the 
infant was laying: the child expressed some uneasiness at the 
stomach, from which the mother concluded it had swallowed 
the knife; the bowels were kept lax by the use of castor oil; and 
the feces soon began to grow black. The child took no food, 
but milk; seemed often very uneasy in its stomach, and had 
slight febrile indisposition; yet it continued to look well, and 
was sufficiently fat. 

May 2Ath. The shortest blade was discharged by the bow= 
els; the back of it very much corroded, its edges being rag- 
ged, uneven, and saw-like: the rivet was entirely dissolved- 
‘The general state of the child’s health, as stated above, 

Fune 16th. The child, after being fora day or two more 
than usually uneasy, and rejecting every thing offered as food, 
brought from its stomach, in vomiting, one side of the horn 
handle about two inches in length, very much softened and bent 
double: a small bit of iron was passed a few days afterwards 
by stool. He frequently expresses great pain in his stomach — 
and bowels, and starts much when asleep; has retained n0 
nourishment for three days, and now looks much emaciated. 

Fuly 8th. The child more emaciated, takes little food, and 
unless when quicted by a decoction of poppies expresses more 
pain, continually writhing. Its bowels are lax, and the stools 
have a black appearance, and the abdomen exhibits externally 
a degree of inflammation. His pulse is soft and moderate while 
asleep; the skin feels rough; has voided nothing since the 
horn handle. 


Fuly 2Ath. To day he passed a bit of iron, which was about 
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most nauscous drugs to subdue discasc, and submits to severe 
pain to obviate the effects of accident; but the infant cannot 
describe its feclings, cannot be treated with certainty, and will { 
not endure restraint to effect a cure of the consequences of 
accidents; how bountiful, then, is Providence, in guarding it 
from the accitlents of birth, by rendering its bones flexible, im 
restoring union of fractures by the rapidity with which callus: 
fis scereted, and in coabling the stomach to mect so. success 
fully, such calls upon the solvent powers of its juices, as) aes 


set in this Cases 
W. H. Banks, Surgeon, Royal Sea 
Ryde, ile of Wight, May 8th, 1818. mn 
all 
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History of the Excision of a Portion of the Ribs and Pleura } 
by M. Ricuerawn, Principal Surgeon of the Hospital St. 
Louis. 

[From the London Medical and Physical Journal, for October, 1618] 

M. Micitetxezav, of Nemours, for the space of three years, 
laboured under a cancerous tumoor in the region of the heart; 
the extirpation of which was performed by a surgeon in the 
neighbourhood in the month of January. On removing the first 
dressing, a bloody fungus appeared in the centre of the wound, 
which, although cauterised daily, rapidly increased. A second 
operation was tried; the parts were excised more deeply. After 
having exposed the ribs, the surgeon cut down even to the 
pleura; new fungositics however appeared, and increased, not~ 
withstanding repeated cauterisation, by means of which their 
removal was attempted. In despair, from the want of success 
after such painful operations, the patient came to Paris towards _ 
the end.of March, with a determination to undergo any suf- 
fering, with the hope of being delivered from a horrible‘evil, 
and of escaping an apparently certain death. 

At this period, an enormous fungus arose from the wounds 

‘it-was brown and soft, exuding an abundant reddish sanics, so 
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diminished by antecedent cauterisations, not a drop of blood 
flowed. The external air at this moment rushed rapidly into 
the chest, and threatened immediate suffocation. This I endea- 
voured to diminish, by covering as speedily as possible the 
chest, surrounding the opening with a compress spread with 
cerate; over this I'placed a large and thick pad of lint, and the 
whole was confined by a moderately tight bandage. The anxiety 
and difficulty of breathing were extreme during twelve hours. 
after the operation; the paticnt passed the entire night sitting 
in an erect posture; towards the morning, sinapisms, applied 
to the soles of the fect and the inner part of the thighs, relier~ 
‘ed the respiration; the pulse became stronger, and the strength 
of the patient encreased. The only liquid or nourishment al- 
lowed was an infusion of linden flowers and violets, mixed 
with a little orange-flower water, and sweetened with nee 
gum arabic. 

‘Three days passed in this manner. The fever was model 
but the oppression deprived the patient of sleep: the first dres~ 
sing was removed ninety-six hours after the operation. The — 
pericardium and lungs had contracted an adhesion with the 
circumference of the quadrilateral opening, a sort of window 
made in front of the heart; the adhesion happily was not com- 
plete between the pericardium and the lung from the sixth to 
the twelfth day; by this means, an abundant flow of serum 
came from the chest cach dressing, probably not less than a 
pint (English), half-a-pint (French), in the twenty-six hours. 
Qn the thirteenth day, this serosity, produced by the inflamma- 
tion of the surfaces, ceased to flow; and, on the eighteenth, the 
adhesion was complete between the lung and pericardium; the 
air immediately ceased to enter into the wound; the patient 
could lie on his side; the appetite and sleep were entirely re- 
established. The wound diminished rapidly, and presented a 
most favourable appearance; on the twenty-seventh day after 
the operation, the patient returned home, with directions to 
have the part well protected when the cicatrix was completed. 

I did not suffer the opportunity to escape me of demonstrat- 
ing anew the perfectinsensibility of the heart and pericardium: 
the contactof the fingers to these organs was not perceived by 





one died, Itis very different with them in their pathological 
investigations. Out of one hundred pupils employed in hoopir 
tal service, sixty were seized with hospital fever. But we are — 
nos to infer from these premises, that no” danger attends the - 
dissection of bodies. A well-known and melancholy example 
will prove the contrary. Dr. Chambon, in order to demon- 
strate the liver and its appendices, laid open the abdomen of a 
subject considerably advanced in decomposition. A horrible 
gas immediately issued forth, and nearly overwhelmed the 
demonstrator and four others. One of these, M. Corion, faint- 
ed away, was carried home, and died in sixty hours! The cole- 
brated Fourcroy, who was also present, would, it is supposed, 
have shared the same fate, had it not been for an exanthema~ 
tous eruption which was strongly out on him at the time. 
Messrs. Laguerenne and Dufresnoy remained long ill, and the 
latter was never restored to health afterwards. The Professor 
‘escaped best, although he proceeded on with, the dissection. 
To the night he had a fever, which ended in a copious perspi- 
ration towards morning, and left him free from complaint. 

At Dijon, in 1773, the accidental opening of 4 coffin in which 
abody had been six weeks buried, affected 114 people dan— 
gerously, and of whom 18 dicd. Many individuals have 
perished from the escape of animal gases of this kind; instance 

the grave-digger of Montmorency. We shall not recount what 
passed during the evacuation of the Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents, where, among others, Thouret contracted a fever that 
nearly terminated his existence. 

But, fortunately, thése instances are rare, and we see thou. 
sands of Anatomiste enjoy good health among the corpses in 
all states of putrefaction. Who has dissected more, or prose- 
cuted pathological anatomy more, than our venerable col- 
leagues Tenon and Portal, who are blessed with a green old 
age? Look also at Walter, Mascagni, Scarpa, Semmering, 
Pelletan, Deschamps, Laumonier, Chaussier, Boyer, &c. who 
have spent nearly half their lives among dead bodies, and yet 
promise a happy longevity. 

It is said that Claude Perrault fell a sacrifice to the dissec~ 
tion of a putrid camel; and that Taren shared the same fate 
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equally painful and dangerous. I kacw a student, who, having 
cut bimself while tracing the nerves on a subject which he had 
Kept for some weeks, died, inthree days, in a state of the 
greatest debility, but without experiencing any pain, although 
gangrene occupied the whole arm. In other instances death 


“has taken place at a much earlier period. It was probably in 


this way that Professor Leclere perished in thirty-six hours, 
after feeling the pulse of a paticnt ill with malignant fever. 
His finger was excoriated, and the sick man’sarm was covered 
with perspiration. Perhaps, however, his death might be 
owing, as in the case of Corion béfore mentioned, tothe pal 
monary absorption of a deleterious gas from the discased body. 

M. Chambon states, on the authority of several historians, 
and on the testimony of the President De Thou, that the Pe~ 
ruvians, animated with just vengeance against the Spaniards, 
dipped their arrows in the sanics flowing from the putrifying 
bedies of their unfortunate comrades, in order to render the 
wounds of their oppressors more certainly and more speedily 
fatal. 

M. Hozard observes, that no corcases putrify so quickly, 


- and emit so much dangerous exhalation, as those of herbivo- 


rous animals,as the horse, the ox, &c. He has seen numerous 
fatal instances of this poison among the veterinary students, 
when they happen to wound themselves in dissecting these 
animals, even within three or four days after death. 
Treatment. We may here observe, with the celebrated 
Fabricius Hildanus, that it is not the virulent matter of poi- 
son, such aa it appears to the eye, which isso quickly absorbed, 
and proves so rapidly fatal. It must be some subtle principle 
contained in it, and which eludes the sight. This view of the 
subject leads to the surest mode of arresting the evil, viz. 
either by removing the part, or destroying its organization, so 
that the process of absorption may be prevented. It is thé 
cautery, either actual or potential, that the best anatomists of the 
present day rely on. As the wounds of dissection are general- 
ly small, a red hot needle will usually be sufficient. But, as 
these wounds are sometimes made by needles, or the points 
of hooks, it is not so easy to apply the cautery to their bottoms. 


k 
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An Essay on the Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment, of Inver- 
sic Uteris witha History of the Successful Extirpation of 
that Organ, during the Chronic Stage of the Disease. By 
W. Newsnam, Esq. 

|[From the London Medical Repository, for October, 1818.) 

‘Tue main object of the present work is to discuss a most 

Momentous question, namely, whether any circumstances can 
justify the excision of the womb? and the affirmative reply to 
‘this question is grounded upon the successful issue of a case 
which is detailed in the pages before us. A single case, how- 
‘ever, remarkable and important as it may be, is not én sesufii~ 
‘cient toconstitute a book; and Mr. Newnham has, therefore, 
‘taken occasion to introduce other considerations, both of a 
physiological and practical nature, into his treatise, which com- 
mences with cautions and directions respecting placental de+ 
livery, and terminates by remarks on the several theories that 
have ‘been proposed to explain the still unsolved enigma of 
conception and generation. 

We have already allowed the recorded operation to be cre~ 
ditable to the judgment and ingenuity of the operator; and we 
are disposed to express ourselves in the same terms of appro- 
bation generally as to the record itself. As a literary and medi- 
cal production, however, Mr. Newnham’s treatise isnot without 
its faults. We have no quarrel with authors for the occasional 
introduction of untranslated quotations; but when a book, pro- 
fessing to be original and English, is nearly half made up of 
French extract, we cannot help inferring that the wish to 
inform is too much tinctured by the desire to display. Our au- 


geon ar the Hétel Dieu, pee eee vet been ininly aptetier ase 
the success which has attended severa! 

and 
portion of the uterus may be extirpated “without great difficul- 


bs a 
- medical fault, s0 to express it, that we find with Mr. 
XN. produ ‘ie thie; that in the detail of his case he bas 


-sire, as well as confidently expect, to hear of its extensive 
ee ececarpecalt ong tho peeciouses of ache 


stetricart. 

Girst-natarally led to consider the causes from 
iio at asec most commonly proceeds; 
and on this head we shall give his remarks at length, because, 






‘ment when the fetus is about to be pened er Cee ones i 
“May be produced by the child suddenly bora, while 

woman is in an erect = canpiornnes meongpse sd 
Petes ore pao Wil be 2 precipening cause of the dis- 
ease; and it may arise. eas tas el 


delivery, when the funisis cither preternaturally short, or is 
rendered 20 by its being coiled round other parts of the bo 
‘These causes will all operate more powerfully in proportion — 
‘as the uterus may be in a torpid or atonic state*, — 
“From the recital of these causes, it is evident, that the ins 
version of the uterus will be most successfully prevented, by — 


_acting opon the simple scientific principle of waiting the retura,— 
of uterine pain, before employing any extractive force for the 


removal of the placcpta; and of attempting its delivery, when 
this is immediately necessary, rather by exciting uterine con- 
traction, than by any misdirected pulling of the chord. 
safety of the patient consists only io a state of contraction of 
the uterus, and this, therefore, is the object most earnestly to 
be sought after by the practitioner. The other causcs of this 
accident will be obviated by moderating the efforts of the 
‘woman, during the last stage of labour, and waiting quietly 
for pain, after the head is born, instead of effecting the delivery | 


of the trunk by-manual assistance; by confining the patient, in 





every instance, and especially when the pel more capa- 


~sious than ordinary, to an horizontal position, from the mo- 


ment that the head begios to press upon the perineum; by 
insisting that she should not be moved off the bed, during that 
too frequently unfortunate process of “ putting her to rights,” 
oa it is falsely termed; and by attending carefully to the state 
of the umbilical chord, enlarging its coil, where this is possi- 
ble, so as to pass it over the fetal head, or to allow the body to 
slip through it, or tying aod dividing it when this is impracti- 
cable. The extreme shortness of the chord should always be 
guarded against, by taking care, in every instance, to keep the 
belly of the fetus close to the external parts of the mother. 
And if these simple precautions be but kept in view, and dili- 
gently acted upon, an atonic state of the uterus would scarcely 
ever be met with. Uterine atony arises from previous excite- 


* The too grest projection of the sacro.vertebral angle has been men- 
ioned as a cause of inversio uteri, in an ingenious modern work, which 
really forms a great curiosity in the history of obstetrical literature. Vide 
“Mémorial sur L’Art des Accouchemens, par Madame Veave Boivin, 
Maitresse Sage-Femme, ke.” a Paris, 1817. * 








—— 
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time must be lost in attempting the reduction in question; but 
if from its having existed some time prior to discovery, or — 
from other causes, there appear to be a tense and inflamma — 
tory state of the protruded parts, so as to render their retora | 
difficult, it will be adviseable, first, “to reduce the inflamima- 
tory action by bleediag, according to the circumstances of the 
patient, by warm fomentations to the abdomen, by the local 
warm bath, or by soothing injections; by keeping the bowels 
gently open, and by an appropriate diet of barley water, water 
grucl, &c. And when this first indication has been accomplish= 
ed, then attempt to re-invert the uterus.” 

But if both this first, and if we may so say, sécond oppor- 
tunity of effecting the reduction be permitted bret 
case becomes established as one of chronic inversion 
uterus; and theo all treatment, excepting that of excision, will, 
be merely palliative. In this state of things, it will be of course: 
expedient to remove and obviate as much as possible every 
source of irritation; to keep the bowels and the urinary bladder 
constantly evacuated; to pay great attention to the preserva~ 
tion of cleanliness in the parts; co use gently astringent lotions; 
and to employ pessaries according to circumstances. But none 
of these remedies can lay claim to any radical or specific effect; 
and now, therefore, the great question presents itself, Is the 
practitioner justified in hazarding the operation of removing 
the inverted womb? The recent accounts from France, of sec~ 
tions of portions of the womb, as well as operations of a more 
remote period, together with successful instances of the Casa- 
rian section, and cases of recovery from rupture of the uterus, 
are cited by our author, for the purpose of proving, that this 
organ may be subjected to considerable violence and irritation 
without producing fatal symptoms: and having so far establish~ 
¢d this assumption by the aid of accredited testimony, he pro~ 
ceeds to its more complete confirmation, by detailing the histo~ 
ty of a case in which the uterus was extirpated by himself with 
complete success. The case, as the title of the book states, was 
one of the inversio uteri: it followed upon a natural labour, in 
which the funis was remarkably short, and the placenta adhe- 
rent; much hemorrhage succeeded to ite removal; a retention 
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bears the date of March 10, 1818, we meet with the following 
expressions respecting her present condition, “ She is a living 
evidence of the general fact of what has been done for her. I 
was most keenly disappointed, when she refused me permis- 
sion to examine her the other day. I saw one of her mamma 
ina state of fine health and plumpness; and she assured me, 
(and I have not the smallest doubt of the fact, from the ear> 
hesiness of her manner, and the apparent sincerity of her cha> 
racter,) that the privileges of matrimony are as gratifying to 
her at the present moment, as during any period of her mar- 
tied life. I presume that she may still be in possession of 
ovaria.” 

Mr. Newnham, aware that a single case, however success~ 
ful, is pot sufficient to extablish a rule, proceeds, in the sub- 
sequent sections of his work, more particularly to polatams 
authorities for extirpating the womb, to detail the consequen= 
ces which, sooner or later, must almost inevitably result from 
permitting the inversion to remain without any radical 
‘and to urge that the extirpation of polypi, which allagree to 
be desirable, is as likely to be followed by unfavourable re= 
sults as the excision of the uterusitself. But, in the first place, 
The makes a few observations on the uncertain marks of dis- 
tinction between an actual inversion of the organ and polypous: 
‘excrescences from its internal surface. It is well known to 
those who are at all conversant with these subjects, that the 
form of the tumour, polypus being broad at its base, and at- 
tached by a narrow pedicle, the degree of sensibility which 
it displays, polypus being, comparatively with the uterus, with- 
‘out sensation, and the smooth and polished surface of the for- 
mer, comparcd with the rough and irregular circumference of 
the latter, are the main points of diagnosis, as stated by ab- 
thora: that these, however, and all others arc, occasionally, 
fallacious, is sufficiently evident, from the fact, that the most 
discerning and experienced are sometimes at a loss to deter- 
mine upon the actual nature of the protruded substance; and 
the previous history and circumstances of the paticnt are, after 
all, for the most part, the surest guides to discrimination be- 
tween the one and the other discase. In order to prove this 





been taken out, and the ovarja left entire; since the sym 
tie theory of conception, advocated byDr. Haighton, and: 
if correct, might lead to such apprehension, although’ | 
midus, is not true. This last portion of Mr. N.’s 
throughout well written, and the opposition to Dr. 
ably maintained. 
~ So much for the book before us. It will be re: 
S0ine of our readers, that, having announced our 
analyzing this tract, some months since, we stated 
our reasons for delaying to fulfil such engagement. 
is, that we were desirous to await the issue of another ca 
termination of which, both from its nature, aod the 
racter of the professional gentlemen concerned in it, wo 
felt aware, cither prove greatly in favour, or argue sub 
yseeien the several inferences of Mr. Newnham, ’ 
not do amiss in thus deferring the review, ev: 
Will allow, after a perusal of the subjoined doconent) thefpala 
lication of which will prove rather an advertisement than an 
ation of the more detailed account, which the writer has 

Gbgaged to give in another work. + 
"In reply to your note of Friday, E have the pleasure of ins © 
forming you that our paticat is doing well. Ihave promised. 
to draw up the case, accompanied by a few practical remarks 
for the next publication of the Medico-Chirurgical Society. 
In the meantime, Dean have no objection to your referring to 
itin any way that may serve to illustrate your review of Mrs 
Newnham’s Tract. ~ 
“Mrs. Senior, of No. 16, Crescent, Somers’ Town, was 
taken in labour of her third child, on the 7th of May, and was 
attended by a general practitioner, of many years’ standing in 
his profession. The child presented naturally, and was expell~ 
ed by the uterine efforts. The umbilical chord, however, was 
coiled round its neck twice; and, from being thus shortened, it 



































this case, to.the action of the ligature,, than to the high tem- 
perature of the, atmosphere, However that, may be, the effect — 


was truly alarming, as our patient was brought by it into a 
state of imminent danger. During the earlier. part of the pro- 
cess, no formidable symptom occurred; during the latter eight 
or nine days, the constitutional reaction was very great indeed; 
pulse ranging for several days between 140—156. 

On the Sthof August I found the ligature disengaged, and 
the tumour loose: pulse 108. 

“During the action of the ligature, the pain of the foot, as 
the patient expressed herself, was numbed. This provoking 
pain has, however, harassed her a good deal since the extirpa- 


tionof the womb. It is, however, gradually subsiding, andthe _ 


patient is daily gaining strength. Upon the whole, I am of 
opinion, that the removal of the haman womb isa very serious 
operation; not to be attempted in any circumstances; and, in 
fact, not to be considered as safe, excepting in most judicious 
and cautious hands. The particular facts.of the case of Mrs. 











‘Moreover, I think that, in a case of increas- 
Ofli periodical losses of blood, or froma high 
on account of the uterine displacement, 
‘these two cases will leave no choice of duty 
the practitioner. This duty, however, would 
On aby practitioner; but exclusively on the com- 
‘Técovery of the patient would mainly depend on 
treatment, and on the daily conduct of the 
S, With 'a constant reference to the constitutional 
“Tam, 

“ Your's faithfully, 

‘Square, *D. D. DAVIS.” 























de tous les Vignobles conmus, @e.; i.e A Topo- 
View of all the known Vine-districts; explaining 
hical Position, the Kind and Qualities of the 
each, the principal Wine-trading Stations, the 
Capacities of the Casts and Measures in use, the 
"Moder of conveying them, Gc. Ge. accompanied 
Classification of Wenes. By A. Juixiex, Author 
of the B ’ Manual, and Inventor of the riferous 
bes, and other Instruments for Again and filtrating 
0 v0. pp. 590. Paris. (816. 

rom the Appendix to the Monthly Review, Vol LXXXUL] 
ES s high-sounding title should excite a suspicion of 
eee ve sues esprize oar readers, indimine, that the work 
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before us conveys a considerable portion of practical knowledge 
especting the growth and commerce of wines, in correct. " 
Perspicuous As, moreover, in situations in 
temperature of the climate is inadequate to ripen the juice 
the grape, or neglect or prejudice has prevented its cultu 
the inhabitants have usually had recourse to the more 
substitutes of cider, ale, palm-wine, &c., these accessories b 
also attracted M. Juri1en’s notice: so that his book may oa 
he said to present us with a descriptive catalogue of those fere 
mented liquors which, under all diversities of oe 
restraints of law or religion, continue to exhilarate our 
hours, It must, perhaps, be granted that they contribute,at 
same time, to deteriorate the physical and moral c 
our species: yet still the vine has so interwoven its pas 
with our civil institutions, and struck its roots so deeply into our 
systems of agriculture and commerce, that he would be 
eda most rigid reformer who, ifhe could, would cancel its x 
istence, Atall events, its fruitis not only innoxious but grate~ 
ful to the palate, and highly nutritious; and, if it furnishes a 
beverage that is too aften perverted to unworthy purposes, we 
should not forget that the same cordial has revived the frame 
when sinking under languor and discase; that it is a less bane- 
ful, and more elegant, article of luxury than ardentspirits; and. 
that, with the progress of civilization and refinement, its im- 
moderate use becomes restrained by thesway of Poblic optalon, 
add the influence of public manners. _ , 

‘The plan which M.Juxtex proposes, and which, as far atleast 
as France is concerned, he steadily pursues, is to define the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the various tracts which he has had 
occasion to survey; to note the kinds and qualities of the wines 
for which they are distinguished; to assign to them their res~ 
pective degrecs of merit; to register the average annual quantity 
produced in each district; and to state the names and capacities 





_ of the vessels in which they are kept, the measures by which 


they are sold, and the depots from which they are distributed 
by means of water or land-conveyance. It may, perhaps, be 
fairly alleged, that the geographical indications are often unne~ 
cessarily minute; and, though the numerical returns of yearly 





66 f 
sisting of varieties provincially denominated morillons and pin- 
eaux, and the latter of the plantes dorées and the épi 
most esteemed red Champagnes are those of Versy, Verse! 
Mailly, Saint-Basle, and Bouzy; which are denominated 
Montagne, and the Clos de Saints Thierry. 
“ The grapes destined to the manufacture of sharceiee 

ed wine are gathered with the same precaution as those which 
are employed in preparing the white wine, and they receive the — 
same treatment under the press: but they are previously pluck- 
ed from the stalks, and lightly trodden in vessels appropriated: 
to the purpose; in which they remain until the incipient fermen- 
tation, by dissolving a portion of the colouring resin, imparts — 
to the must the pink tint that is wanted. wor 
_ In making this rosy wine, they have sometimes 
toa liquor known inthe country by the appellation of Fismes- 
wine.® Ivis extracted from the berries of the elder, which are _ 
boiled with cream of tartar, and then passed through a filter, | 
A few drops of this liquor will communicate the rose-tint to a 
bottle of white wine, without altering its flavour or wholesome- 
peas; yet,as this composition is extraneous to the wine, it 
would be desirable to dispense with it. “ 

“ The high price of the sparkling Champagne wines is owing, 
not merely to the quality of the wines selected, and the exces- 
sive attention which they require before they are in a market- 
able state, but also to the considerable losses and advances to 
which the proprietors and merchants, who speculate on the 
commodity, are liable; as well as to the capricious phenomena 
which determine or destroy the sparkling property. With re- 
gard toloss,the owners generally reckon on the breaking of 
fifteen or twenty bottles in the hundred, and the number some- 
times amounts to thirty or forty. To this original loss of liquor 
and bottles, should be added the waste incurred at each separa- 
tion of the wine from its precipitates, by disgorgingt, an oper- 
ation which they undergo at least twice before they are consign- 
ed to conveyance. 

“ As to those phenomena which determine or destroy the 


®* Prepared in the town of that name, at six leagues from Rheims.” 
*+ This is a process by which the lecs of the bottle are remoyed and the 
‘wine left perfectly clear.” 
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_ Ithas been observed, that the frothy quality of these wines: 
is most generally manifested in seasons which have proved un= 
favourable to the complete maturation of the grape; the 
tity of carbonic acid gas contained in the liquor being, appar= 
ently, in the inverse ratio of its spirit, or body; but, if the 

grapes happen to be slightly affected by frost, when almost at 
the ripening point, the wine obtained will unite in ao eminent 
degree the qualities of strength and liveliness. In this last casey 

the cold, by closing the pores of the fruit, is supposed to inter- 

cept its insensible transpiration, aod to concentrate its ae 

able principles. 

“ The principal traffic inthe wines of Champagne is cic 
onat Rheims, Avize, and Epernay- ‘The last-mentioned town 
ia advantageously situated in the centre of the best vineyards, 
and in a soil favourable to the establishment of good cellars; 
which, excavated ina rock of tufa,are spacious, excellently 
adapted to the preservation and improvement of wines, and as. | 
solid as if they were supported by arches of stone. Those of 
M. Moét are especially remarkable on account of their extent, 
and form a sort of labyrinth from which it would be difficult 
to escape without a guide. The walls are lined to the height of 
six feet with bottles tastefully arranged; which, depositarics of 
the precious juice of the best vineyards of Champagne, await 
in this abode orders for their departure to distant countries, 
Few travellers pass this way without going to see these cellars; 
and even sovercigns have had the curiosity to visit them.” 

M. Juuurex includes Burgundy and Beaujolais inthe same 
chapter, notwithstanding their geographical difference, because 
the wines of both havecommon qualities, and are sold, not only 
by the samemeasurement, but often under the same name. 
On a like principle, he has been induced to detach the arren- 
dissement of Chilons-sur-Sadéne, and to consider it in conjuse- 
tion with the department of the Cote-d’Or; so that the districts 
particularized in his eleventh chapter are, the department of 
the Yonne, that of the Céte-d’Or, including the arrondissement 
of Chalons-sur Sadne, the remainder of the departments of the 
Saéne and Loire, and the arrondissement of Villefranche, in 
the department of the Rhone. 

The extent of territory allotted to the culture of the vine, 





the author say's that “ it would be desirable to renew the 
of Charles 1X., which prohibited the planting of the i 
Gammé in vineyards of the first order.”- 
PARA Wien of thls diecrict ere thoes of Dancmoteey: 
and Auxerre; aod, among the white, those of Tor 
h latter including Le Clos, Valmur, Vaud 
‘The red grape produced in the department of the G 
Or, for the purpose of obtaining the first-rate wines, 
Noirienand Pineau; and the white, also of the first qu 
are the Chaudenay; Melon blanc, and Chasselas. The best 
wines which the district yields are the Romanée Conti, Cham= 
tertin, Richebourg, Clos Vougeot, Romanée de Saint-Vivant, 
Téche, and Saint-George; and the white, of the first quality, — 
are those of Puligny and Mont-Rachet.—The best red grapes 
cultivated in the department of the Sadne and Loire are the 
Bourguignon and Chanay; and the best white are the Chardon= 
nat and Bourguignon. To the firstclass of red wines, furnished 
by this department, belong those of the Windmill, Torins, 
and Chenas; aod, to the first of the white, those of | 
and Fuistey. vale” 

M. Juccrex has detailed, with much specialtyoflocalnomen= 
clature, the great diversities of Burgundy wine of the inferior 
classes; and we have only to express our regret that he has not 
bestowed equal attention onthe modes of preparing those 
which are most in request.—In his systematic exposition of the 
wines of Franche Comté, he makes the following henge 
tions on those of Arbois. 

“ These wines would be much more highly prized, and would 
more frequently grace the banquets of our capital, if they were 
more carefully managed; and if the proprietors, following the 
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In the Lyonnais, we meet with the red wines of Cite 2 
and the sweet white wine of Condricux, both unrivalled in thei: 
kinds. The former, which are produced on two shelving banks 
have a strong body, combined with an exquisite vinous fla 
and a most agreeable perfome. They should be kept in: 
cask six or seven years, to acquire a sufficient degree of ripe- 
nesa, and then bottled, when they are still susceptible of im» 
provement for a number of years, The Condrieux sweet wi 
has no muscadine flavour, but a very balmy relish and odour. 
Te may be képt for a long time, and assumes an amber tint in 
old age. Wine of asimilar though inferior description is grown 
in the adjacent vineyards, and sold under the name of Condri- 
eux: but we are not here informed from what sort of ors 
cither the Céte Rotie or the Condrieux is produced. es 

‘The department of the Drome is noted for its red and | white 

Hermitage, so called from a small district in the territory of 
Tain, in Dauphiny. The red is characterized by a strong body, 
adelicate vinous flavour, anda most pleasing perfume, par= 
taking of that of the raspberry. In order to have itin perfection, 
it should be kept in the cask eight or ten years, according to 
the degree of the maturity of the grape employed; and, like the 
preceding, it still improves considerably in the bottle. The 
white is also a liquor of the first quality; very soft and unetu- 
ous, full of spirit, and ofa fine essential odour. It may be kept 
for along time, and becomes of an amber hue as it grows older. 
These delicate wines, however, are so scantily noticed by M. 
Jurtuen, that we entertain some doubts of his being particu- 
larly acquainted with their history. 

Of the Vins de Bourdeaux, or various kinds of Claret, the ex 
tent and notoriety supply him with a far more copious theme, 
through the details af which we cannot presume to follow him. 
‘The red kinds, which figurein the first class, are those of 
Lafitte, Latour, Chateau. Margaux, and Haut-Brion; and the 
white in most request are those of Graves, Dulamon, Pontac, 
Sauterne, Barsac, Preignac, and Beaumes. The travail dl Ane 
glaise, or the process of rendering the pure native claret more 
vigorous for certain English palates, is particularly described: 
but the liquor which has undergone this manipulation is opealy 
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noisseurs “as one of the best liqueor-wines in Europe, and, 
when ten or twelve years old, may vie with the finest Malmseys 

Tn this very compendious report of the first part of the work 
before us, we have purposely refrained from touching on the 
numerous French wines of subordinate quality, with which the 
‘author has chosen’ to swell his descriptive catalogue; though it 
was already sufficiently protracted by his plan of recapitulating 
the names of places. If his commemoration of the inferior 
‘wines, however, be redundant, the information with which he 
farnishes us concerning some of the better kinds is occasionally 
deficient: at least, we should have attached more importance 
to his pages, if he had more frequently particularized the quali- 
ties of the soil, the management of the plants, the modes of 
conducting the several vintages, the average sale-prices of the 
different wines, &c. In some few instances, he ventures to 
hazard an observation on the chemical constitution of certain 
‘wines; though his general reserve on this interesting depart. 
ment of his subject would induce us to believe that he isa 
stranger to some excellent communications by Ghaptal, and 
others, on the scientific principles of vinification: as well as to 
an ingenious paper, by Mr. Brande, inserted in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 1811. 
The article Vigne, by Dussieux, in Rozier’s “ Course of 


, Agriculture,” might also have been consulted with great ad- 


vantages 


Practical Mustrations of the Scarlet Fever, Measles, Pulmona= 
ry Consumption, and Chronic Diseases; with Remarks on 
Sulphureous Waters, &c By Joun Aamsrroxo, M. D. 
London, 1818, pp. 448. 

{rom the London Medical Repository, for May 1818.) 


Were it possible for the merits of a writer to be reflected 
upon the pages of his reviewer, so that both author and critic 
should become in some sort identified, it would be the height 


\of policy to commence, as we do, our analytical labours, by a 
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intoa kind of passive acquiescence with the author's postulate 
and principles. Now aad then we meet further with prettiness= 
es of expression, in which the attempt to produce effect is 
rather too conspicuous; as when the lancet is called “ the right 
arm of medicine, and calomel the left:" these last drawbacks 
fo perfection in composition are, however, by no means found 
imabundance; and we shall close these preliminary hints om 
the manner of the present writer, by extracting two or three of 
his sentences, taken almost at random, which may serve at 
once as specimens of the excellency of his style, and as an ex- 
ample of his mode of thinking on medical subjcets:— 

“On the great evils incident to man, an idea that nothing 
ean effectually alleviate or remove them, is the most to be 
deprecated; for it wraps us in the cold undisturbed contented= 
ness of apathy, when we should have been straining every 


Rerve, and trying every expedient in the cause of humanity. — 


Though so many ages have passed away, the worldis only yet 
in the infancy of knowledge. Much of the information of an= 
cient times was necessarily lost, for want of some means to 
diffuse and preserve it entire: but as the press now renders 
useful inventions and discoveries imperishable, the warmest 
anticipations of philanthropy and philosophy may be indulged 
with respect to the future.” 

A man who thus writes and thus thinks, caonot fail of being: 
listened to and admired. One word further on the principles 
by which we have been actuated in confining our analytical 
department, for the present month, to a single author and a 
single book. Our apology, indeed, for so doing might lie in 
the especial merits of the work selected; but the truth is, that 
the analysis of the volume before us actually involves the dis- 
cussion of three separate affections, all of which are of para- 
mount interest to the medical inquirer; namely, scarlet fever, 
measles, and pulmonary consumption. 

What is fever?) Whoever may have given any share of his 
attention to the principles of medical nomenclature, will at 
once perceive, thatin the naming of disease, the effect, or one 
of the effects of morbid action, is very often, by a kind of me- 
tonymical management, taken for the cause; or rather, that one 
prominent system of a disordered state is, as it were, seized 
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pulsu concitath,® which denotes absolute fever. Of these ani= 
mal powers we know that the brain and nerves are the organs — 
and instruments: when, therefore, such powers are depressed 
or depraved, it is natural to look to something of change in 
these parts, asthe actual cause of the induced change inthe 
feelings and circumstances of the individual in whom they 
have taken place. The question then, as to the absolute com- 
Mituents of the febrile state, would scem to narrow itself into 
the question of the brain’s condition during its presence; and 
this state, say some modern authors, “with Plouquet and _ 
Clotterbuck at their head,” is inflammation. But all parte of 
the brain’s substance and. coverings shall, at times, be the 
subjects of all kinds and degrees of inflammation, without the 
peculiar features of actual fever being necessarily present. 
Although, then, fever and inflammation of the brain may, and 
do often exist consentancously, inflammation of the brain is 
not fever, neither is fever inflammation of the brain. Fever, | 
in point of fact, is nothing more or less than a disruption of 
the connected movements of the animal frame, by which the | 
balance of powers is overthrown, the laws of excitability are | 
changed, and in consequence of which the ordinary exciting 
agents cease to display their exciting energy. This state wide= 

« ly differs from debility, since debility is. properly a gradual 
reduction of a regular kind below the standard of healthy it 
differs as widely from strength, since strength consists not 
only in vigorous, but in equal and orderly excitement; while 
the actions of fever are uncommensurate and perturbed. But, 
then, the pathological enquirer requires further to be inform= 
ed of the actual condition both of nerve and blood-vessel, and 
of every constituent of animal organization which is necessary 
to the production of the state of the excitement just announ- 
ced. Here properly commences the whole business of patholo- 
gical investigation and dispute; and the difliculty of giving a 
satisfactory solution of the problem thus advanced, consists im 
our ignorance of change of action, as connected with change 
of function in the sentient organization. Obliged then are we, 
atleastin the present state of anatomical science, to content 
ourselves with the ultimate fact, that some change has been 
operated by febri-facient powers upon the percipient organs; 
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In what way is this last effect brought about? We might com. 
‘mence our reply to this question by propounding another, view 
What is inflammation? And here we think that the author 
before us is less precise and satisfactory in his pathological 
views.-If we understand him aright, he scems to infer, that 
the same vascular plethora on the side of the arteries, which 
would produce congestion in the veins, constitutes, in the for- 
mer case, actual inflammation; but the whole’ arterial system 
ofa given organ might be brought into its utmost limit of ine 
creased action, or, to accommodate ourselves more to the 
author’s views, increased distention, without being productive 
of positive inflammation; to constitute which, there must be 
what the schools formerly termed error /oci, and perhaps, as 
Darwin maintains, the formation of new vessels. That topical 
inflammation, however, does often take place in fever, is suf> 
ficiently evident; and it would appear to arise from the very 
opposite condition of the nervous and vascular system of the 
part from that which induces congestion: the a-posteriori rush 
from the arteries is here too great, instead of being too little; 
not merely more blood is forced in and through vessels than 
is consistent with their nataral diameter, but the vessels des- 
tined to convey the colourless particles of the vital fuid re- 
eeive and transmit the coloured, a new and morbid set of 
actions is established, new vessels are formed, new secretions 
are poured out, and the whole order, both of the arteries and 
weins of the part, becomes widely different from that of mere 
congestion or distention. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that we are wandering wide off 
our mark, in thus discussing the pathology of fever generally, 
while reviewing a volume which treats only on one particular 
species or kind of fever. The fact is, however, that though the 
book, now the subject of animadversion, professedly treats of 
scarlet and another eruptive fever only, its able author himself 
goes much more minutely into the question of febrile produc- 
tiom and essence, than in his former volume on typhus; and 
here we must take occasion to refer to another principle of 
medical nomenclature, somewhat different from that we have 
above alluded to. While, in the cognomen fever, the word is 
meant to express the effect, or ratheris taken and applied from. 
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the complaint? on all these particulars we should have 
ed with eagerness to the sentiments of the author before o 
His volumes, we are confident, will require to be re-edited; 
in his second editions it would gratify us to find thatour 
on these heads had been attended to, ‘ 
Fever, whether excited by cold, or filth, or confined air, 
mental depression, or irregularities in diet, or epidemic 
tutions of the atmosphere, or, lastly, by a specific a 
as in the case of scarlatina, observes, in some measure, 
same laws as to the actually induced state of the ci ic 
powers: accordingly, Dr. Armstrong, as in his former volu 
on typhus he divided the disease into simple, inflammatory, — 
and congestive,so he pursues the same classification of t 
kinds, or rather the degrees of scarlet fever. By the 
of fever, would our author mean to designate that 
stitution of the malady, in which, either from a less degree 
virulence in the morbific power, or from certain conditions | 
the recipient, or from early treatment of an active and 
cious nature, the arterial actions and nervous conges 
not become permanently established, but every thing 
temperate course, and the associate actions which cit 
health are, sooner or later, gradually restored? What is meant 
by the congestive form of the malady may be easily inferred 
from the remarks already introduced on fever’s pathology; and 
the author’s notions may also have been gathered respecting H 
the precise meaning which he attaches to the term inflamma- 
tory, as marking a degree of febrile action. In our minds, 
however, as already hinted, Dr. Armstrong too indiscrimi- 
nately registers mere arterial action under the head of actual 
inflammation, which last state appears to us to be of a more 
complicated nature, and less recent induction in idiopathic fe- 
vers, than he, as well as other authors, seem to suppose. Before 
we introduce extracts from the description which our author 
gives of these different modifications of scarlet fever, we shall 
further use the freedom of suggesting whether the modifica- 
tions themselves are not chalked out with a little more minute- 
ness and precision than bed-side observations will confirm and 
ratify. Would not the clinical student, after perusing the pages 
of our author, imagine that he should always be able accurate- 
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especially to. familiarize himself with the most ch: 
features of the discase under remark, and as our au 
statement of the peculiarities of scarlatina constitute the 
cipal portion of the mere descriptive part of his volume, 
shall make ne apology for extracting the wholeof what | 
given, sams description of the wo Ss ecisth a 
Bain 


“Scantatixa Simriex.—t is not unknown to me, a 





Sydenham and De Gorter have noted the scarlet fever 
so mildan aspect, that i it terminated spontancously with: > 
inflammation of the internal fauces. But so far as my 
tion has extended, the inflammation of the throat cons 
attends the cutan¢ous affection: it even takes place 
cases without that affection, and, according to my. 

may therefore bé fairly received as an essential part of this 
ver. The inflammation of the throat, however, aoe 
simple scarlet fever; that form of the disease which i is y 
ushered in without much rigour, or disturbance of the 
though uneasiness of the head, restleasness, and ene Eee 
almost invariably present, with weakness of the pulse, and 
paleness of the face. These symptoms may continue from two 
to three or four days, and, designating the primary stage 
the disease, are succeeded by an universal excitement. 
commonly within the first thirty or forty-eight hours of this” 
aecond stage that the scarlet efflorescence comes out, first upon 
the upper, and then over other parts of the body; finally co- 
louring the skin somewhat like the shell of a boiled lobster, 
and diffusing itself over the mouth, tongue, and throat. Early 
in the second stage some soreness or fulness is most frequent- 
ly felt in the throat, and the voice is not quite so clear and 
sonorous as ordinary. The skin also, from the preteroatural 
flow of blood towards it, soon becomes not only morbidly sen- 
sible to the touch, but rough, dry, and hot; though the tempe- 
rature of it perhaps rarely rises above 103° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. The lips are now of a more vivid colour than natural; 
the face flushed and rather fuller; and the tongue whitish in 
the middle, but red round the edges. Except in children un- 
der two years of age, who are always very irritable, the pulse 
isseldom much above 110 or 120 in the minute; though during 
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in most others, the affection of the throat is dependent in a 
great measure upon the fever: if the latter should kindly abate, — 
from the first four or five days, there will be seldom either 
sloughs or specks about the tonsils; but merely an increased se- 
cretion of mucus, some of which often adheres tothe part, and 
looks like an ulcer. But when the fever continues longer, 
runs higher, specks generally form about the tonsils, ae 
are Gnally converted into superficial, ash-coloured sloughs. 
Even when such cases are favourable, the throat is loaded with 
a glatinous mucus, and the pituitary membrane often much 
inflamed; but neither the discharge of the throat nor of the 
nose is of an offensive or acrid nature. The superficial 
in the throat begin to separate as the fever declines, which it 
frequently does about the eighth day, and then the sores be- 
neath heal rapidly. It sometimes, however, happens that, in- 
stead of ending so favourably, very dangerous symptoms arise 
in the progress of the fever; and in most of these examples the 
sloughs grow fouler, and the discharge from them and from 
the nose becomes very acrid. Painful indurations of the glands 
in the neck, tenesmus, or diarrhea, are then not uncommon, 
all of which seem to be connected either with the irritation or 
with the foul secretions of the fauces. Under these circam- 
stances, patients sometimes gradually sink into an irrecoverable 
‘collapse; or expire from an attack of bronchial inflammation, or 
from gangrene of the throat. In other unfavourable instances, 
however, the danger is not confined about the throat,bat rather 
proceeds from the brain, which is, sometimes, greatly affected 
in the stage of excitement; and the patient at last dies coma~ 
tose, about the end of the second week. Again, in cases of a 
still diferent character, where the brain is less seriously dis- 
ordered, symptoms of abdominal disease arise in the stage of 
excitement, and by degrees become most urgent. At first there 
are only slight pain and soreness in some part of the abdomen, 
with a quickened pulse and respiration; but the pain and sore- 
ness gradually increase, and at length are attended with vomit- 
ing, cructation, fulness of the belly, and general restlessness. 
In six, seven, or eight days, the abdominal soreness and pain 
abate or disappear, while the pulse grows more rapid and 
feeble; the breathing ‘more anxious;' and the vomiting more 


‘especially in the trachea. But whatever parts may be 
the stage of excitement soon begins to give way, 
‘followed by that of collapse, in which the heat is dimin 
‘the general powers fail; the pulse becomes weaker and 
‘ <1 he tongue fouler; and the respiration 


organ incipally affected. But in whatever mode 

proaches, there is always, in the beginning of the 

marked and unequivocal stage of general and high 

which the appearances of extreme debility and putresces cy 

of the last stage may be clearly traced as micre co 

‘Weis this acuitcly inflammatory form of the scarlet fever, # 

‘Huxham, Heberden, and Cullen have denominated the 
‘their descriptions distinctly showing, that 
ment existed in the commencement, whatever 

f putrescéncy might accompany the close.” 

Having enlarged upon this form of scarlatina with 
deal of accurate observation, but to a length’ beyond the 
bility of our limits to follow him, Dr. Armstrong, p 
the following manner:— 

“ Having thus endeavoured to give abrief exhibition 
eee, of the inflammatory forms of the scarlet 

9h to the consideration of the congestive 
fecal will enable me to advert more distinctly to wha 
‘been called the scarlatingt maligna. 

“There are strictly two congestive forms of the 
‘maligna, one in which the re-action is 
developed, and the Ghee in which i 
pretaed. The linés 


ately described. The 
the irregular, and the last 
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“The irregular congestive form is the least dangerous, and ~ 


more protracted of the two; yet it often proves fatal, cither 
from some defect or delay in the treatment, or from the pecu- 
liarityof its nature. It comes on much after the manner of 
the preceding varicties; but the first obscure stage, in which 
the sense of chillincss, headach, sickness, and lassitude, com- 
monly predominate, is almost always longer, and the follow- 
ing onc of excitement much less perfectly displayed. Indeed, 
inthe second stage, the heat is principally concentrated about 
the trunk and upper portions of the thighs and arms, while 
some part of the wrists, hands, ankles, and feet, is often cool, 
or at least of the natural temperature. The excitement, too, 
varies in the course of the day. During each increase of fever 
the rash becomes more florid, and fainter, as the re-action sub- 
sides; both the heat and colour of the skin undergoing corres- 
pondent changes to these temporary exacerbations and remis- 
sions. The patient sometimes complains of preternatural heat, 
and sometimes of preternatural coldness; and occasionally of 
the latter, when the trunk feels hot to the touch of another 
person. The throat is always more or less red and swollen, 
after the occurrence of the stage of imperfect excitement; and. 
specks or sloughs generally appear in a few days.”—— 

“ The pulse is low and oppressed in the first stage, and it 
rarely acquires mach firmness or fulness in the second, though 
itis then quick and variable. In its natural progress, this form 
of the scarlet fever is often protracted to the end of the second 
week, and occasionally much longer. When itends successful- 
ly, the recovery is frequently very slow, on account of the 
great collapse which succeeds to the state of imperfect excite- 
ment. If ithe not actively treated soon after the attack, there 
we, for the most part, symptoms which indicate some serious 
affection of the brain, liver, stomach, or of other important 
parts; and if these symptoms should not be speedily arrested, 
they may gradually or suddenly become much aggravated, and 
at last terminate life by coma, or low muttering delirium; by 
vomiting and purging; or by apparent suffocation. Towards 
the conclusion of such cages there are frequently appearances 
of a dissolved state of the blood, as inky petechia, oozing of 
black gore from the nostrils, and the like.”—— 

Vor. IX. M No. 33. 
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« The regular congestive form, next to be examined, so op? 
presses the vital functions in the first stage, that there is then 
still greater internal remora of venous blood, and less internal 
and external re-action of the arteries, than in the fore-mention- 
ed variety. The subjects of this modification are for the most 
part suddenly attacked. They become pale, faint, and sick; and 
chiefly complain of pain, load, or giddiness in the head; ex~ 
treme oppression; and much uneasiness in the region of the 
heart, or at the pitof the stomach. Sometimes, they at once 
sink, as if overcome by an uncommon shock, and lic ina state 
of confusion and oppression, without making much complaint. 
At other times, they walk about pale and languid for two or 
three days, and then taketo their beds, like persons com- 
pletely worn out by some great fatigue, or mental anxiety: 
When the attack has once decidedly occurred, the respiration 
is. cither quick and anxious, or slow and impeded. There is is 
often a mixture of livor and paleness in the face; the eyes are 
‘frequently dull, but sometimes glairy, and they acquire a 
fatuous or an inebriated expression in the course of the dis- 
ease. 

. “The mind, at first alarmed, confused, or dejected, soon 
becomes disordered with delirium; or an indifference to sur- 
rounding objects, and a stupor succeed, under which patients 


finally expire. From the begioning the pulse is generally low, 


quick, and irregular, and commonly continues so to the last; 
butin those cases where there is avery slight degree of re- 
action, it sometimes has a short and rather a sharp feel for a 
certain period, and finally grows weak and undulating. Ar 
first the tongue is commonly whitish in the middle, paler than 
natural, and covered with slimy saliva; but towards the close 
it often becomes rough and darkish, and the breath is then 
usually offensive. The bowels are commonly distended with 
flatulency, constipated or irregular in the first stage, but fre- 
quently loose in the last. The feces are sometimes darker, at 
other times lighter than natural. The stomach is often ex- 
tremely irritable; yet occasionally it retains every thing that 
is taken; though the deglutition becomes more difficult as the 
disease advances. This form of the scarlet fever frequently 
runs its fatal course in two, three, or four days, from the oc- 
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store the tone of the general habit and keep the bowels mode~_ 
rately open;” which last particular he conceives itexpedient 
toattend to after the cessation of the complaint, in order to 
prevent its common sequel. 

. With respect to the scarlatina anginosa, our author remarks, 
that the treatment likewise in the first stage “ should consist: 
in brisk purgatives, a mild emetic, the warm bath, and bland 
tepid diluents; unless there be decided marks of visceral op- 
pression, and then, as an additional measure, a little blood 
should be drawn.” During the stage of excitement we are di- 
rected to use the cold affusions promptly, and to repeat them 
for the first four and “twenty hours,as often as the burning: 
heat and dryness, of the skin return. Dr. Armstrong is of 
opinion that it is only within the first three days of the stage 
of excitement in this variety of scarlatina, that the cold affa- 
sion will generally be of the most decided benefit; and he 
thinks that Dr. Currie and his followers have rather too high- 
ly estimated the effects of this practice in scarlatina. Accor- 
ding to his experience, the affusions should never be trusted 
toalone, but ought always to be combined with purgatives, 
and after the third day of the excitive stage, he prefers the em~ 
ployment of tepid affusions with purgatives; which last, “to 
be sufficient, should be used six or eight times every four and 
twenty hours during the stage of excitement.”—* When 
symptoms of a subacute visceral inflammation appear on the 
first, second, or third day of the second stage, there need com~ 
monly be no hesitation about general blood-letting, provided 
itbe used soon after those symptoms apparently originated. 
But when the visceral inflammation has been permitted to 
advance two or three days without resistance, or whem it 
arises about the sixth or seventh day of the second stage, it 
often becomes a delicate point to determine whether the lancet. 
should be employed. If there he appearances of universal col- 

¢, and of an approach to gangrene in the throat, all thoughts. 
of bleeding ought to be abandoned; and in the advanced stage 
ofthe disease, our author thinks*that even blisters ought sel- 
dom tobe applied, as they then not only produce much gene- 
ral irritation, but are sometimes succeeded by a gangrene of 
the part to which they have been applied. For the purpose of 
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the first instance, No cases of this form of the scarlet fever” 
have come under my observation, in which diffusible stimu- 
Jants appeared to be really serviceable in the first and second 
stages; but, on the contrary, several cases have occurred in 
which they were rapidly destructive. Bleeding and purging, 
however, employed at the time and in the mode above recomi~ 
mended, have been the means of snatching many patients from 
the most imminent peril. Nevertheless, it is only justice to 
acknowledge, that though the depletory practice has frequent- 
ly succeeded, it has also sometimes failed, even when fairly 
aod fully tried. But what method of treatment is always suc- 
cessfulin acute diseases? The most judicious and well-timed 
depletion now and theh fails in simple inflammations of the 
Viscera: yet the knowledge of this fact forms no objection to 
its general applicability in those Affections; neither ought the 
occasional failure of the above measures, in the highly inflam- 
matory varicty of the scarlet fever,to be made a ground of 
objection against the general propricty of their early employ- 
ment.” 

» Such are Dr. Armstrong's rules for treatment in the first 
or inflammatory specics of scarlatina maligna. In the irregular 
form of the congestive species, or that “in which the excite- 
menti¢ partially developed, purgatives and the warm bath are 
the best remedies.” The bath he dirccts to be used about 
twice inthe twehty-four hours for the first four or five days, 
and then only once in the same time, unless there be appear- 
ances of recovery. The purgatives, we are told, should be ex- 
hibited so as to move the bowels about four or five times daily, 
solong as the general oppression and irregular state of the ex- 
citement remains. In conjunction with aperients and the warm 
bath, small doses of pulvis antimonialis, or of the liquor am~ 
monie acetate, may be sometimes useful as diaphoretics; 
although small and repeated doses of carbonate of ammonia’ 
are often superior in occasioning a gentle and general perspi- 
ration, which materially contributes to remove internal'con- 
gestion. It is commonly necessary, in this form of the disease, 
to give moderate portions of some diffusible stimuli as soon as 
the stage of collapse approaches; and mild brisk ale, or porter, 
is one of the best that can be given to children, or a little Ma~ 
deira wine diluted with milk. 








ascertained. its ineficacys and since he has had recourse to 
depletory measures of an active and decided kind, he has prac 
tised (he tells us) in the disease with mach more satisfaction 
of mind, arising from far greater evidence of success. The fol- 
Jowing are the concluding paragraphs of his treatise on sear- 
latina: — - 

“Te is my firm persuasion, that most of our worst fevers, 
may be arrested at the first attack by right treatment. At the 
same time we must be carefulto discriminate the characters 
of the affections for which we prescribe; since, though it may 
be dangerous to delay active means in some varieties, it is 
highly injudicious to employ them in all. Practitioners of ex- 
perience must/have cbserved, that the scarlet fever is some- 
times so mild a disease, as hardly to require any medicines; 
that at other times it is more strongly characterized, though 
still readily controllable by purgatives, and the cold or tepid 
affusions; and that it is also occasionally so violent from the 
beginning, as to render the agents commonly used quite una- 
vailable. All these circumstances must, therefore, be borne in 
sind, that the remedies may correspond to the different ap- 
pearances which the disease assumes, It is in the severest 
forms, and in them only, that extraordinary measures are re- 
quired; and to extend those measures to other forms, would 
be a perversion of the principles laid down in these pages.” 

« Before the entire dismissal of the topic, it may be allowed 
us just toremark, that we fully accord with Dr. Armstrong 
in the opinion, that what is done in the way of depletion —we 
mean of vascular depletion—should be done early: but we 
esteem it further our duty to state, that the result of our own 
unbiassed observations on the head of treatment in febrile dis- 
eases of all kinds, is rather in favour of local blood-letting, in 
combination with purgatives, pure air, cold and tepid ablu- 
tions, with the occasional use of diaphoretic stimulants in the 
absence of heat, and of saline diaphoretics during the pyrexial 
state, than of emptying the blood-vesscls in the manner and 
tothe extent which Dr. Armstrong recommends. Our re~ 
marks, of course, must be considered as applying to the gene- 
ral run of febrile disorders (both dependent upon specific 
contagion, and. otherwise) that are met with in the metropolis. 
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the affection of the skin is later in coming out in this distem- 
per after the formation of the fever, than either in the scarlas 
tina or in the small-pox. Several writers have stated, that the 
rash appears on the fourth day of the fever in the measles; but 
as the term fever ‘has not always been strictly defined, their 
meaning is liable to considerable ambiguity. [funder the word 
fever, these writers comprehend the interval of time between 
the first palpable signs of indisposition and the appearance of 
the eruption, the statement is not generally correct, agreeably 
to my observations; for I have secn the eruption appear at 
different periods in different individuals during this interval, 
asitis then greatly dependent on the state of the systems in- 
fected, some of which re-act slowly, and others rapidly. But 
if, as it would really seem, these authors mean by the fever the 
development of the arterial re-action, still I must contend, that 
the rash docs not uniformly, does not generally appear on the 
fourth day from the first development of the re-action: and 
in support of this opinion, I can most confidently declare, that 
Thave seen the rash come out at all times between the first 
and the seventh days from the occurrence of the re-action, 
though perhaps the most common period of its appearance is 
between the third and the sixth day. To settle this point right- 
ly, we must not fix the general term’ of the eruption from a 
particular constitution of the measles, but rather endeavour to 
deduce it from an extended view of different constitutions, 
and, probably, if we were to make ourselves acquainted with 
the circumstances under which the rash appears so -variously 
‘fas to time, we should be able to account for differences in this 
particular, and to arrange them with a natural precision. It is 
true, that there is both regularity and simplicity in the opera- 
tions of nature; but we frequently frame our ideas of thisregu- 
larity and simplicity, not from a comprehensive, but from a 
Himited survey of her works. The current notion about the 
eruption generally coming out on the fourth day of the fever 
in the measles, has probably been taken up and propagated on 
the authority of Sydenham: but that illustrious author appears 
himself to have drawn his inference from one epidemic, which 
prevailed widely in the year 1670; and he, perhaps, too pre- 
cipitately marks, as something anomalous, another and less ex- 











tle motion of the chest; but ip the last, the sleeps are always 
wery disturbed, and the chest may be acen heaving up and 
down with aa unnatural labour.” When there are bo signs 
that gentle pargatives and tepid diluents for the purpose, asit 
thas been termed, of determining to the skin, will usually bring 
the disease to a favourable issue. He informs us, that it has 
occurred to him more than once to have secn mild measles 
treated variously, “sometimes by bleeding and blisters, some- 
times by purgatives and tepid drinks, and sometimes by naa- 
scating doses of antimony;” and the result of the different 
methods has justified his opinion, that the plan of moderately © 
moving the bowels, and determining to the skin, is the most 
safe and efficacious. Some practitioners, indeed, conceive, that 
the less urgent cases of this disorder ought to be left entirely 
to nature, without the interference of art in any shape: but 
Dr. Armstrong imagines, that the plan of treatment just pro- 
posed is more desirable, in order to prevent the probable oc 
currence of topical inflammations, cither of a more active and 
violent, or more slow and insidious nature. 

When the excitement, or menace of inflammation runs so 
high as to demand general bleeding, our author recommends 
that the jugular vein be the vessel from which the blood is 
‘taken; and with regard to the quantity to be abstracted, he 
tells us, that “ at the completion of the first year three ounces 
amay be accounted a moderate bleeding, four ounces at that of 
the second, and fiye at that of the third; but after a child has 
passed his fourth year, and has been tolerably healthy before, 
he will bear general bleeding much better than prior to that 
period.” Dr. Armstrong here enters his protest against that 
freedom with which some practitioners talk of, and practise 
blood-letting in young subjects; and we earnestly recommend 
to those who are imbued with the sanguinary doctrines of the 
day, an attentive consideration of these valuable remarks. 
After profuse venesection both in young and old, but espe- 
cially in children, there is often an agitative excitement, if we 
may so say, that is truly nervous, but which is very apt to be _ 
regarded as indicative of a necessity for more blood being 
drawn; whereas, the precisely opposite conclusion is the one 
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surface, they are often the occasion of saving the’ vital works 
within.” 

“ And where there is any known or suspected tendency to 
pulmonary disorders, a preventive regimen should be the more 
rigorously enforced; for, independently of those already point= 
ed out, there are some obscure affections of the lungs, which 
are apt to be engendered after the decline of the rash, from. 
the influence of cold and other causes. The general scheme of 
this work will only allow me briefly to advert to such affections 
under the head of pulmonary consumption: and even then it 
will be necessary to embrace some points not strictly relevant 
to the secondary effects of the measles; but these may be ex- 
cused from the nature of the subject, to illustrate which, tex 
quires the lights of collateral circumstances.” 

It may acem, in some measure, a departure from the regu- 
‘ity of medical jon, to go immediately from scarla~ 
tina and measles into the consideration of pulmonary coar 
sumption: there is, however, in point of fact, a singular 
propriety in making the discussion of pulmonic affections 
follow upon the exanthemata, as they have becn nosologically 
named, since much oftener, perhaps, than is gencrally suspect- 
ed, these eruptive complaints lay the foundation of eventual 
and irremediable disease in the lungs. “ If your patient” (says 
Dr. Beddoes, quaintly but expressively,) “who is convale- 
scent from scarlet fever, small-pox, measles, bark but oncey 
fear lest there be a murderer within; and though dislodged, 
‘expect him again, he now knows the way.” The principal mis= 
chief which the exanthemata mismanaged or neglected are” 
likely to produce, is probably the formation, in the perenchy- 
matous substance of the lungs, of those bodies that are called 
tubercles, and which constitute, so to say, the seeds of genuine 
phthisis—seeds which engender their baleful fruit in the soil, 
and atthe season of consumptive development; and thus come 
to constitute the real tubercular phthisis. But, as consequent 
upon these eruptive affections, and also as arising out of other 
sources, there often occur pulmonary derangements, which, 
although different diseases from genuine consumption, are apt 
to be viewed and treated as instances of this last disorder. The 
affections which Dr. Armstrong enumerates as occasionally 
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off the patient. Where it proceeds to an advanced stage, it will 
mostly be difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish it from the 
tubercular consumption, particularly when it has caused an ab- 
acess in the lungs themeelves. During the early stage, how- 
eyer, it may be recognised by its catarrhal character, by there 
being less wasting of the flesh and strength than in the tuber- 
cular consumption, and by the concomitant fever “then not 
assuming the true hectic type. From the commencement there 
is indeed a slow fever; but night-sweats rarely take place until 
the expectoration becomes purulent, though the skin is occa- 
‘sionally moist and cold in some parts during the remission of 
the pyrexia~—When chronic inflammation of the bronchia is 
combined with an affection of the liver, or of some other abe 
dominal organ, the patient, in general, can only lie with any 
degree of comfort on the right side, or flat upon his back. The 
quantity and quality of the expectoration, the charaeter of the 
fever, and the other circumstances before enumerated, will + 
enable the practitioner in the onset, and in part of the ad- 
vancement, to distinguish this combination of complaints from. 
the tubercular consumption; while the furred tongue, the foul 
breath, the unnatural stools, the capricious appetite, the dis- 
tended epigastrium, and the uneasiness which generally jat- 
tends pressure on some part of the abdomen, will sufficiently 
mark it from the simple chronic inflammation of the bronchia, | 
first described. Both these varieties of disease may arise after 
the measles from the influence of cold, or from some disorder 
in the digestive organs: but they are likewise not uncommon 
after other affections, which predispose the lungs and the liver 
to increased action; and they may sometimes be directly traced 
in delicate habits to vicissitudes of the weather, or to errors 
of diet, and too light clothing.” 

With the exception of some few passages, which our com- 
fined limits have compelled.us to omit, we have thus extracted 
Dr. Armstrong's description of bronchial inflammation; a de- 
scription marked every where by accuracy and truth, and to 
which we beg leave to call the attention of such readers as are 
anxious to obtain diagnostic information on disorders of the 
lungs. It is with particular pleasure that we dwell on shis 
division of the author’s treatise, since we consider the business 
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Armstrong says, been sufficiently recognised by 


tected without much attention. “In order,” Baglivi 
discover these occult and indolent pleurisies, make the pat 
lie down on his right or left side: after he has inspired 
force, and coughed once or twice, ask him if in breathing or ix 
coughing he felt no pain or heaviness in any part of his breast 
and assure yourself that a pleurisy is seated im that place 
where he feels the pain or heaviness.” Dr. strong tells: 
us, that this chronic inflammation of the pleura is prine! 
distinguishable in its earliest stages from the 00 
sumption, by the uneasiness in the side being mn 
certain space, by the gradually increasing dii the 
breathing, by the common motion of the body 5 
and by rest alleviating the symptoms: and inthe last 

itis to be discriminated by the fever not observing the 
Gharacten, and ty the absence ‘of pus in dhe expel 
which throughout is usually scanty. ‘ “1 





The last affection mentioned as indiscriminately 
at times under the head of true phthisis, viz. chronic 
yantion of a common kind; is very oftcn, and indeed sacse Raat 
ally connected with the pleuritic disorder; and although itdoes 4 
occasionally exist independent of such disorder, Dr. A. con — 
fesses that he knows “‘no symptoms which can enable us to 
‘say when chronic inflammation of the lungs is, and when it is — 
not, connected with chronic inflammation of the pleura; and if 
we possessed any facts enabling us to determine this point, 
still they would be of little practical utility, since the treatment 
must be similar, whether simple or combined.” 

Besides the more general causes of this last species of pul- 
monary inflammation, our author conceives that its foundation 
is sometimes laid by coagula of blood retained after an ha- 
moptoe; and he says he knew one instance which dissection 
showed to have arisen from a deposition of calcareous matter, 
which had probably been secreted from the bronchia. Mor- 
ggni, it is well known, talks of calcareous formations in the 
lungs, as for the most part pregnant with very considerable 
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and yet we do not sce that such exudations ever constitute 
tubercles. But whatever be the precise nature of the 
temperament, in whatever manner we are to explain the ra- 
tionale of tubercular lodgment in the pulmonary texture, pretty, 
evident it is, that these deposits arc easily excited by common 
causes of irgitation in strumous subjects; and that without such’ 
constitutional temperament being present, an equal ; 
ofpulmonic irritation will not engender them. Thi 
tions are cither_external or internal, immediate or h 
tic; that is, they may consist in causes productive of vascular: 
impetus directed -at once to the pulmonary organs, or from . 
irritations and inflammations of other viscera, or even more 
remote and seemingly less connected parts and organs, 

“ Tubercles (Dr. Armstrong well observes), may be 
into action, or perhaps actually produced in the true is 
habit from a remote irritation; for whether that irritation be 
external or internal, it may, through the nervous operating om 
the vascular system, so increase the action of the capillary ves= 
sels in the lungs, as at once to prove a principal cause of this: 
diseases In some patients predisposed to phthisis, I have seen 
a short tickling cough arise and disappear with the primary) 
symptoms of syphilis; but in others, who had exposed them= 
sclves to cold, or who had taken mercury injudiciously, I have. 
known the cough advance until suppuration of the lungs took 
place, Again, in ‘constitutions of a similar cast, I have wite 
nessed atrain of dyspeptic symptoms from a stricture in the: 
urethra,and these at last were succeeded by tabes of the lungs. 
From the consideration of such facts, therefore, we cannot be 
too careful in speedily removing any irritation from a phthisice 
al habit; for even if that irritation should notat first be danger= 
ous in itself, it may in the end become highly so, by implicating 
the pulmonary organs in disease.” 9 

Our author takes occasion further to observe on the import- 
ant connexion existing between the skin and the pulmonary 
organs, and upon the special necessity of attending in phthisic~ 
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04s loses of blood;” since these sources of derangement are 
sofficiently obvious, and where the natural tendency is to 

i disease, they easily become exciting sources of suc 
affection. On the subject of diet, however, we deem our a= 
thor’s remarks worthy especial regard, since they run 
to that starving creed, which has recently obtained, in our 

toan injurious extent. “Too spare or too poor a 

(our author well observes) ‘ often produces consequences not 
unlike to those of too full or too rich diet; and the 

will find, however seemingly inconsistent, that similar effects 
are perpetually flowing from opposite causes.” And 
It is notorious, that few become consumptive in whom the 
tone of the constitution is maintained. As a prophylactic mea~ 
sure, therefore, it is of great consequence to avoid too rich or 
too full a diet on the one hand, and too poor and scanty a diet 
on the other.” If we allow that pulmonary consumption may 

out of too scanty a diet, we admit, a fortiori, 

mation may proceed from this source; for genume 
cannot have-place without preliminary irritation of an 
inflammatory kind: and this being admitted, what becomes of 
that doctrine which maintains that all disorders of an irritative 
nature proceed from vascular plenitude? The early cramping 
and confinement which the manufacturing system imposes, is 
too obviously a wide-spreading source of serious evil to the 
rising generation; and it were well ifthe following hints of our 
author could be received as law among our manufacturing” 
community. “ Where necessity demands that children be sent 
to laborious or sedentary employment before the age of puber- 
ty, the work should be proportionate to the powers of the child, 
who ought to be allowed free exercise in. the open air nr 
day.” 

With respect to the changes which indicate the appa 
phthisis, and thus serve as early diagnostic marks between 
this andother maladies, our author considers the condition of 
the'skin as one of the principal criteria. The colour of the 
cheeks always becomés paler and more delicate than before, 
while that of the lips is often of a brighter red. The colour 
too comes and goes in a surprising manner: “ a beautiful bloom 
will be spread for a moment over some parts of the cheeks, 











si Cee taplliay tafe md Oe Armstron 
mending in these pulmonic affections, a medicine 
an to us to have'fallen into unmerited 
To this medicine Dr. Armstrong p e 
Tera jeech on, indeed, we do not se eC 
in some other chronic maladies, afterwards alluded to, hed 
‘hot carry his notion of its virtues beyond its actual 
But in application, at least, to the derangements now und 
notice, we feel assured that the practitioner, who has | 
erto included it in his list of remedies, will, upon tri 
effects, be obliged to Dr. Armstrong for thus calli 
tion to its properties. “ At first” (says our author) 
be given intimately mixed with fine mucilage, in do 
about thirty or forty drops, three times a day, and "1 
increased afterwards, until sixty, cighty, or more 
‘taken at each time. When it acts as a urgati 
Armstrong recommends a diminution of the doe I 
cathartic in these cases, he prefers “eastor oil and the 
gate sulphureous waters.” Copaiba, combined with 
our author reminds us, was a favourite remedy of 
in chronic complaints of the lungs: and be suggests, v 
both these medicivals have: not been too much neglected in 
coughs, by physicians of the present day. In this sug; 
of Dr, Armstrong we cordially join; and we are di: 
thiok, that in reference to these, as well as several other medi- 
cines of a deobstruent nature, modern pathology and modera 
practice are rather too nice and sceptical. We are, perhi to 
attribute a great deal of present dislike to the idea of anti- 
obstruction, (80 to express ourselves,) to the stimulating doce 
trines of the Edinburgh school, and to the party ‘opposition 
which that school engaged in, against any thing that seemed 
‘at all co bear in favour of the humoral pathology. Dr. Arm- — 
Strong insists upon the advantages promised by a 
temperature in chronic affections of the bronchia; and he ‘is ine 
¢lined to think, thatwhere the tar vapour has seemed to ope- 
Tate acure of pulmonary consumption, the malady had been 
that now alluded to. 
Our author’still’ recommends the copaiba in ulcerations of 
the trachea, but he seems to imagine that these cases are more 
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pulmonary inflammations, by the too much disregarded 
dient of “ raising the upper poles of the patient’s cats beds by pe 
ing blocks of wood under them,” or using an inclined plane, 
so that the patient's head and shoulders shall be 
and without trouble to himself, kept clevated above the 
his body. The same observations apply to chronic parenchy- 
‘matous, as to pleuritic inflammation. Indeed, as before re~ 
marked, their existence is frequently simultancous, and they 
cannot always be distinguished in practice. 

* Dr. A—— commences his particular remarks, PE ase S 
‘ment of true consumption, by what we deem a most excellent 
and seasonable caution; namely, that the use of the lancer 
ought to be very warily had recourse to in these strumous 
habits and affections, lest, in our endeavours to mobos dese) 
inflammation, we “ break up the general strength.” Al 
consider (he says) that phthisis is nothing more than 

b of the lungs, it may easily be called into existence by to 
depletion, like every other modification of scrofula.” But 
as we consider the question of repeated venescction, in the first 
stages of pulmonary disorganization, to be a matter of prime 
importance, as it has appeared to us that practitioners have 
often, most unquestionably with the best intention, precipitat- 
ed, rather than protracted the fatal event, by too freely empty 
ing the blood-vessels under these circumstances; and, lastly, as 
the author before us is at once high authority, and expresses 
to the full our own feelings on the point at issue, we cannot 
refrain from extracting at length his sentiments on this head 
in his own words:— 

“When called to any case which has the character of a 
threatened or of an incipient phthisis, the practitioner must 
minutely inquire into its real nature, that he may ascertain 
whether or not it be connected with any local irritation inside 
or outside of the chest, or with any depraved state of the gene- 
ral system. If such local irritation, or such depraved state of 
the general system, actually exist, the chance of recovery is 
the greater; for if cither can be removed, by the means already 
intimated, the pectoral symptoms may disappear, provided » 
they depend upon a sympathetic disorder of action, and not 
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of an increase of that re-action which it is designed to m: 
rate. In the true tubercular phthisis, it is not a simple 
complicated irritation which most frequently exists in th 
even in the commencement; an increased action of the a] 
ries, either produciog or exciting tuberdes, and the: 
themselves re-acting upon and irritating those 
lungs in which they are imbedded. Very copious: 
peated venesection only tends to render the w! ary 
system of vessels more irritable: from reason pence nar 1 
“one would conclude, that they could not be serviceable in | 
phthisis; and my own experience fully bears me b 
ing, that thisis actually the fact; small local or 
hleedings, so far as Ihave observed, are prefe " 
ones: and the lancet is perhaps only admissible Pacers 
periods of those cases attended with topical fulness, and a 
marked constitutional excitement. However undeniable y! 
be, that phthisis is an excitive or an inflammatory dit : 
it seems probable, that the concomitant excitement or i 
mation is of a specific nature: at all events, neither te case 
the other is within the common control of those 
which so successfully impede the ordinary excitement 
flammation of febrile diseases. But as venesection is a mear 
sure of such great importance, and as men of approved talents. | 
have spoken favourably of its decisive use in an unmixed — 
phthisis, it would ill become me to disregard their authority; | 
and, therefore, it has been my wish simply to state the results — \ 
of my own observation in regard to it, that the consideration 
of it may still remain open to fair inquiry.” ~ 
It has already been stated, that Dr. Armstrong attaches ex- 
treme importance to the due regulation of cutaneous excretion 
as a remedial agent in incipient phthisis; and he considers the 
beneficial effects of sea voyages and a warm climate, to be 
mainly referable to this source, “ the nausea, or sickness: 
commonly attendant upon the first, and high and genial tem= 
perature of the last, alike determining the blood to the skin,” 
Even in cases of hemoptoc it is said sea voyages will prove 
abundantly serviceable, although the sea sickness should 
amount to violent vomiting, and continue for a number of 
weeks. In further remarking on the importance of diverting 
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We sespect a Lnedle too meach of eocbusiann, and catholicon 
Kian of amachencat w the two remedies above meamiumed: we 


~ mee, however, fully comrimend, shthough they mey be sacd 


father too highly by our presest author, that buy baste respect 
jog ther wiley deserve duc consideration fom crery practi- 
bemer of medicime. We shall take another opportunity, proba- 
‘Wy, am the retrospect of the progres of our sticace, to resume 
the subject of these medicimals, asd te cota: more fully nto 
the comaderssce of cor ingesiogs acthor's pbyaisingscal dace 
wed pathological principles: all of which, it is cmneceasary 00 


are not shsclotdy novel Sed hec Aoctenus. It would be highly 
grateful to our feelings alwzys to close oer criticums with 
equally favourable sentiments towards the author criticised, 
as those with which we are impressed on the preseat occa- 
sion. 
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Doctor Parrish’s Account of the Appearances on Dissection. 

On the 21st of 11th month, 1818, I examined a body for 
my friend, Doctor Samuel P. Griffitts, who was present: the 
subject was a female, supposed to have died with Aneurism 
of the right Carotid Artery, * 

I carefully dissected the muscles of the throat; and, after 
turning several aside, a tumor was brought into view, which 
I verily believed to be an aneurism of the carotid artery: £ 
‘then opened the thorax; the cartilages were found ossified, 
and required the use of the saw. 

I found a dropsy of the pericardium. On examining the 
great vessels about the heart, I thought the aorta had some- 
‘what of a pouched appearance, that looked as if it might have 
been incipient ancitrism. On tracing the vessels upward, I 
found the arteria innominata and subclavian perfectly natural, 
‘Znow continued co divide the sheath of the carotid, and to 
‘wace itfrom below upward; and, what was my surprise, to ind 
italso perfectly natural; it passed under the tumor, but was 
not in any way involved in it. 

‘The question here naturally arises, whence was the tumor 
derived? I answer, it was the thyroid gland very considerably 
enlarged; it was elongated, and had obtained a situation di- 
rectly over the carotid artery; the patient’s neck was very 
short; the pulsation in the carotid was imparted to the tumor 
laying over it; and, I am informed, there was a strong resemi- 
blance to the ancurismal jarr or thrill, We are aware, that in 
dropsy of the chest and pericardium the heart often palpitates 
‘most violently; and this morbid pulsation may explain the 
throbbing of the carotid, which bore so strong a resemblance 
to aneurism. “ 

Philadelphia, 12mo. 27, 1818. 


The propriety of operating for ancurism had been suggest- 

_ ed, to which I objected; as it was impossible to know the state 
of the artery below the clavicle. I had frequently endeavoured 
to remove, with my fingers, the tumor from the artery, wish- 
ang to think the disease was glandular, but could not succeed, 
as the tumour was so firmly fixed over the vessel, as not to be 
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FOR THE ECLECTIC REPERTORY. 


Two Experiments performed on Living Animals, to prove that 
the Circulation of the Blood, through the Lungs, is immedi- 
ately and entirely suppressed during Expiration. By R1- 
cHanpD Hartan, M.D. 

I wave been induced to offer you the two following experi- 
ments, with the hope that the original object of them may be 
considered of so much importance, as to induce some one, 
possessed of talent, industry and leisure sufficient, to institute 
course of experiments; in order to throw some light on a 
subject of which, as yet, we are entirely ignorant. 

Iam perfectly aware that hypothesis, of whatsoever kind, 
ovght not to be admitted into science without the most 
ous examination; and that doubt has a right to close ae 
ofcredence until the passport of demonstration is cet 
sealed by nature or experiment. 

For the accuracy of my experiments I can vouch; it is for 
others to judge of the correctness of my deductions. 

‘The fact, that the arteries are empty, and the veins filled 
with blood afier death (provided the death of the animal has 
not been sudden or violent, as from the effects of electricity, 
a blow on the stomach, the operation of certain gases, &c.) is 
well known to every one the least conversant in anatomy; but 
the cause of this phenomenon has hitherto escaped the atten~ 

.tion of the anatomist; at least no satisfactory explanation has 
ever been offered. It was with a view to obtain some informa~ 
tion on this subject, that I was encouraged to perform the 
operations I am now to relate; and although I was disappoint= 
ed in the main object, other circumstances were brought into 
consideration during the experiment, equally interesting: to 
the practical anatomist or speculative physiologist; and I flat- 
ter myself I have detected one error in physiology. 

It was the opinion of many, and inculcated, for several 
years, in the lectures of our much lamented Professor of 
Anatomy, Doctor Wistar, that the circulation of the blood, 
through the lungs, was not prevented during expiration, or 
the collapsed state of those organs; and that death, in every 
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pended: hence we may remark, if the langs did admit of as 
free circulation during expiration as during inspiration, why, 
in the foetal state, does so smalla portion of blood find its way 
through them? “a 

Tam onable to say why, in this experiment, the right cavi- 
ties should continue their systole and diastole so much longer 
than the left; unless it is that they still continue to receive 
@ portion of the vis vite from the blood, by which they were 
distended; as they are both, cwteris paribus, possessed of the 
same powers of life, being animated from the same source. 

I now thought that the phenomenon in question was ex- 
plained, by supposing the blood continued to circulate in the 
veins, whilst no more was propelled into the aorta and arterial 
canals; the latter were, of course, emptied. But I was soon 
convinced, that though the principal objection was obviated, 
the experiment did not explain in what manner thar portion of 
blood, forced into the aorta by the last contraction of the left 
ventricle, found its way, independent of any visa tergo, through: 
the whole extent of the arterial canals to the mouths of the 
veins. This constitutes the problem to be solved; and it was of 
this, in particular, that Doctor Wistar asserted he had never 
heard any satisfactory explanation offered; although he had 
availed himself of frequent opportunities of conversing with 
men of science, upon the subject; some of whom argued, the 
pressure and action of the surrounding muscles as the cause; 
others the pressure of the external air; but he remarked “the 
elasticity of the coats of the arteries would resist any such 
pressure, and prevent the obliteration of their calibers.” 

On dissecting the heart, the left cavities were found nearly 
empty of blood; what remained was in consequence of their 
contractions being too feeble to force it out; the right cavities, 
on the contrary, were enormously distended; the lungs, when 
cut into, displayed a sanguincous, frothy appearance, similar to 
that observed in the lungs of drowned animals, 


Experiment 2d. 
Having procured another full grown healthy cat, in the pre- 
sence of two medical gentlemen, I passed aligature aroand the 
trachea, the lungs being in a state of expiration, and proceeded 
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which it was exposed; whilst every other part of the body, the 
heart itself, except the right auricle, was cold, dry, and life- 
Jess. The object of the experiment not being to determine the 
length of time the heart could contract after respiration, but to, 
prove that the circulation through the lungs was notonly inter=. 
rupted, but altogether suppressed, during a state of complete 
expiration, it was discontinued. My assistants left me, at the 
‘end of an hour, to continue my observations alone; being per- 
fectly satisfied, from the great distention of the right cavities, 
the regurgitation of the blood in the cava, the violent efforts: 
of the right cavities, and the flaccid state of the'left side of the 
heart, that no more blood had passed through the langs. 

I still, however, felt an inclination to see how long the con- 
tractile power would remain in the left auricle, and observed: 
it attentively from nine P. M. until four in the morning; most 
of which time it contracted of itsclf, and was highly 
ble of external stimuli. On touching it with the point of 
scalpel it contracted briskly; towards the latter part its con= 
tractions became less frequent, with intervals of some seconds, 
which intervals increased until one o’clock, A.M. after which 
it no longer contracted independent of external stimuli, On 
dissection, the left cavities were found flaccid and empty; 
whilst the right cavities, the wo cave, with the pulmonary 
artery, were distended. The blood, in the right cavities, did: 

not coagulate so long as the power of contraction remained. 
This engorgement of the right cavities would not have taken’ 
place did the lungs allow as free circulation, when compress 
ed by expiration, as when expanded by inspiration; and that it 
does not depend on the want of power in the right auricle, to 
force it onward, is shown by instituting artificial respiration, 
which continues the circulation; also by the resuscitation of 
animals, which have remained a long time under waters 


Conclusion. 

From these experiments I infer, that death or asphyxia, 
from drowning or hanging, ts not induced from the deteriorat- 
ed or venous blood finding its way to the coronary arteries of 
the heart, nor from pressure on the brain, and loss of nervous 
energy solely, as it is of no importance whether the animal be 
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ments, has, by some suthors, in their dissections of drowned 
persons, bees mistaken for the water which they supposed to 
have passed into the lungs; but it is not peculiar to the lungs 
of drowned animals. It may be observed, more or less, in 
death from all kinds of asphyxia; it is occasioned by the hali- 
tus, or vapour, which escapes from the exhalants, not being 
carried off by the function of respiration, being condensed and 
collected in the cells, 

As the deteriorated or venous blood never reaches the left 

_ side of the heart in these cases, it cannot occasion these mor- 
bid effects upon the brain, so frequently spoken of by Bichat 
and other writers. Admitting that venous blood was propelled 
into the left cavities, I believe it would not produce its delete- 
rious effects so immediately as is generally supposed; as, in 
those cases of infants, and, perhaps, of pearl divers, where the 
communication of the two auricles is continued by the fora- 
men ovale, and by which a mixture of venous, with arterial 
blood in the left ventricle, is produced, death is by no meang 
the immediate consequence, 

The passage of water, into the lungs, has no share whatever 
in inducing death from submersion. I filled the lungs of a cat 
by injecting water into the trachea; it threw her into convul- 
sions, and the water was immediately expelled. Those parts 
about the glottis arc so exceedingly irritable that, whilst life 
remained, no water could pass into the trachea; and, in fact, it 
is not to be found in dissections after death, until’ putrefaction 
has taken place. N 

Ass the heart is the last muscle which loses its power of con- 

* traction, and as the circulation cannot be continued, whilst the 
lungs are compressed; the first indication in our attempts to 
resuscitate should be, 1. Mechanical infiation of the lungs; 2. 
To restore the temperature of the body by the warm bath, 
friction, &c. 3. Stimuli, external and internal; as enemata of 
brandy, &c, 4. To evacuate the contents of the stomach, 


December 30th, 1818, . 
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‘He accordingly drew up several tracts in the Indian language, 
and he set out upon a tour to disseminate the Vaccine. Seve- 
ral Indian Christians were selected, and instructed to aid him 
in his labours. 

At first much confusion arose; and several failures occurred 
by practitioners who had mistaken a spurious disease for the 
true Vaccine. But this opposition gradually declined, in conse~ 
quence of the complete success which attended the regular 
Vaccine. And the natives became persuaded that the goddess 
Mahry had chosen this mild mode of manifesting herself to 
her votaries, and might be meritoriously wor 
this new shape. 

M. Duboissolemnly declares, that he and his sodlnatastiote 
vaccinated nearly one hundred thousand persons; and that he 
has not heard of one case proving fatal, nor 2 single well au- 
thenticated instance, among this large number bth 
occurring after the regular vaccine, 

He mentions, that the vesicles are aye to be boven 
coarse blanket dress which is frequently worn: and the frie 
tion often producesan ulcer, These cases were re-vaccinated; 
but he observes a singularity, that this second operation rarely 
takes effect, if performed sooner than two or three mores 
afer the first. 

Aisteumstohes-9.\veryhercouhl once aah rE 
that the vaccine frequently puts a stop to the intermittent fe 
ver, which is prevalent in that country. M. Dubois asserts, 
that he knew instances of its curing quartan fevers, which had 
continued four or five years, 

‘He compliments highly the Goveroment in India for the 
measures. adopted to extend vaccination; he mentions that 
Native Vaccinators are appointed in every district, under'the 
superintendence of English medical gentlemen, with liberal 
salaries; from whichhe indulges the reasonableexpectation,that 
at no remote period the small-pox will be entirely exterminat- 
ed in that country; where, in former times, before the intro~ 
duction of this wonderful preservative, whole districts hare 
been occasionally almost depopulated by the ravages of the 
samall-poxs 

This communication of M. Dubois is accompanied by ac- 
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name is better than one entirely insignificant, or that indicates 
which may be found in other bodies.— Yournal of 

Science and the Arts, Oct. 1818. 


Analysis of the Chenopodium Olidum. By MM. Chevalier and 
Lasseigne.* 

We are informed by these chemists that the analysis of this 
plant offers some very remarkable results, of which the most 
singular is that it contains quantity of uncombined ammonia. 
This is supposed to be the vehicle of the remarkably nauseous 
odour which it exhales, strongly resembling that of putrid fish. 

When the plant is bruised with water, the liquor expressed, 
and afterwards distilled, we procure a fluid which contains the 
subcarbonate of ammonia and an oily matter, which gives the 
fluid a milky appearance, If the expressed juice of the cheno- 
podium be evaporated to the consistence of an extract, it is 
found to be alkaline; there seems to be:acetic acid in it, while 
its basis is said to be of an albuminous nature. Itis stated also 
to contain a small quantity of the substance which the French 
call osmazome, a small quantity of an. aromatic resin, and a 
bitter matter soluble both in alcohol and in water, as well.as 
several saline bodies. The following is stated as ‘the result of 
the analysis, which, however, we may remark, is so complicat- 
edand so peculiar, that we should be glad to see it confirmed 
by further experiments. 

‘The various constituents of the chenopodium olidum are as 
follows: ‘ 

: 1. Subcarbonate of ammonia. 
2. Albumen. 
3. Osmazome. 
4. An aromatic resin. 
5. A bitter matter. 
6. Nitrate of potash in large quantity, 
7. Acetate and phosphate of potash, 
8. Tartrate of potash. 


* Abridged from Journ, Pharm, iii. (Sept. 1817.) 
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‘macopeia in’ the time of the Greek physicians; at the same 
time that I explained an improvement in its preparation, from 
which T have myself received so much benefit, that I was de- 
sirous of giving my fellow sufferers an opportunity of partak- 
ing of it. 

The Philosophical Transactions being a work set aside for 
investigations, and recording new facts, not for practical es- 
says, E contented myself with stating what-was new, leaving 
to the practitioners in medicine to put my observations to the 
A ae naan amar able eaprypabeitien 
medicine. ae 

Tam now induced, by the numerous applications ths 
wiade to me for further information on _ rng ee 
{ullowing observations to you, with a request that you will 
give them a place in the Journal of the Royal Institution, by 
which means they will be more generally Ce 
the medium of the Philosophical Transactions. 

It is not now necessary to discuss the ‘ano ea 
is any difference between Husson’s and Wilson's 
cines and tht Vinum Colchici, since they all three ere the 
gout nearly in the same dose, and the same period of time; 
proofs of their identity sufficient for any practical purpose: 

iprerionin which I om to lay particular a 
followin; t 

1st. ‘That the Vinam Fae when canaseaa 
culation in small doses, produces no deleterious effects, and 
‘bly elngt ot ebe sntaeléyrpsdent ns'heicaktew foto Cedi 
mach, which go off in similar periods of time. oon, 

2d, That the deposit.which is separated fom isle 
by keeping, when given by itsélfin the dose of afew grains, 
produces inflammation and ulceration on the coats of the Bto- 
mach and intestines. 

3d. That the infusion removes the paroxysm of com 
ly readily, whether given without the deposit, as with it. 

4th. The infusion, when clear of the deposit, can be taken 
in doses of sixty or seventy minims, without producing any 
disturbance in the stomach, increasing any of the secretions, 
or bringing on an irregularity of the pulse, effects which com~ 
monly occur when that dose is given with the deposit mixed 
with it. 
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Gas from Turf. 

It has been proposed in Holland to substitute turf for coal, 
asa material, from which to obtain a gas for illumination. 
‘Fhe experiments that have been made promise much success; 
and the apparatus required may be of far simpler construction — 
than those used in the distillation of coal. The products do'not 
require that careful and claborate process of purification which 
is necessary for the gas from coal. It is said also, that the light 
is better, The light may be better, than that from coal gas, 
badly made, or carelesely used; but it is not likely that, with 
equal precautions, the first should surpass, or even equal the 
latter. —Fournal of Science and the Arts, Oct. 1818, 


Pathology of Phthisie; and the Influence of Climate over its 
Developement. From the French of Broussais. 

M. Bayle divides Phthisis into the tuberculous, calculous, 
cancerous, and uleerous; almost all of which species, however, 
have the tubercle as the basis of the disease. I have observed, 
and dissected as many cases of this discase as M. Bayle, and 
have thence come to nearly similar results. I have ooly met 
with a single case of ulcerated lungs unaccompanied by tuber- 
cles, or some analogous disease of the lymphatic or cellular 
structure of the organ. Now it is on the tuberculous degenc+ 
ration that the physician ought particularly to fixhis attention. 
My researches have led me to conclude, that tubercles in the 
Tongs are the result of, and developed by irritation in the san- 
guiferous capillaries of that organ; which irritation is greatly 
influenced by climate, as the following facts will show. 

In 1804, I joined the army of Holland, and theréfound 
phthisis so prevalent that, whenever a common catarrh came 
to be protracted among people of fair complexion and Iympha- 
tic temperament, phthisis was the termination. I opened every 
one who died of the disease, and invariably found tubercles of 
analogous granulations in the lungs. From this circumstance I 
was led to infer, that had these unfortunate men remained in 
their native climates, the greater number of them would have 
escaped that pulmonic irritation and inflammation which de~ 



































for thirty seconds only instead of sixty, the 
complete, as the animal, though languid, was 2 
became so lively and sensible, that it took 
caressed. Yetit died in the course of twelve 
From a cursory survey of these and similas 


It has been very generally asserted, that the 
kind of animals may be substituted with imp 
another; and that the dog, for instance, would 
inconvenience, if it were drained of its own blo 


ished from the sheep. This principle, however, which 


seldom controverted, is rendered extremely d 
following experiments. 
Three} dogs were drained of their own, and 


another in a few hours, and a third several days afte 
‘The last, indeed, appeared for a time likely to reco 
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j : of bleeding, there are few 
perhaps but would object to the opening of an artery, even the 
‘temporal itself. It) is ofimportance, therefore, to remark, that * 
the venous blood scems to revive an animal, as well as the 
arterial. 7 

A dog* was drained of its blood by the femoral artery till 
apparent death was produced; afresh supply was then injected 
inthe usual manner by the vein. In performing this: ‘experi- 
ment, however, venous blood was substituted for the arterial; 
Yetithe animal recovered, nearly in the same manner as if ar 

0 terial blood had been transfused. This experiment was the 

moredecisive, as the dog was suffered to lie for afew seconds 
ima state of apparent death before transfusion was attempted. 

Tn transfusing blood by the syringe, there: is a risk lest air 
should be introduced. To ascertain whether this accident 
would occasion death, five} drachms of atmospherical air were 
injected into the femoral vein of a healthy dog, which was 
scarcely larger in the body than a full sized eat, im quantities 
of adrachm at atime: but the animal suffered very little in- 
jury. Ivis tue, indeed, that deep sighing recurred daring the 
‘operation, thatthe pulse became very irregolar, and the mus- 
cular system tremulous; but these symptoms are produced 
independently of experiment, from the mere alarm oceasioned 
by tying the animal to the table. The general health, however, 
certainly suffered. There was restlessness,’ vomiting, and a 
continuance of the muscular tremor; and this, it may bere- 
marked, together with the small size of the animal, rendered it 
difficult to observe the pulse. On the other hand, however, the” 
restlessness continued for a few hours only, and the vomiting 
occurred but once; the appetite was little impaired; the animal 
recovered in three days; and during the whole of this period, 
‘ho symptom of immediate danger occurred. Yet compared 
with the small size of the animal, the quantity of the injection _ 


was large. | 
In a sccondt experiment upon the same dog, about three 
drachms of air from the lungs were blown into the femoral 








* Register, Experiment 12. { Register, Experiment 13. 
+ Register, Experiment 14. 
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‘The apparatus used in these experiments, and which it may 
now be proper tovdescribe, consists of four different parts: the 
‘syringe, the cup, the tubes, and the frame, 





(ig. 1) Exhibits the syringe, &e. 

(Fig: 2. 5) The structure of the double-way cock. 

A ab the head of the syringe. 

ADB (Fig. 2) the channel by which the blood is expelled: while 
ADC isclosed. 

AD C (fig. &)the channel by which the blood enters; while A D Bis 
closed. 


‘The ebange is effected by giving the plug Da quirtentum: 


The syringe is constructed in the usual manner; the cups 
whichis designed to collect the blood, is funnel-shaped; but 
the tubular part is a little more complicated. It consists of 
two pipes, with a double-way cock. Of these pipes, one is in- 
tended to discharge the contents of the syringe; and is con- 
nected by one extremity to the nozzle, and by the other, when 
the instrument is in action, to the tubule which is inserted into 
the vein. To this venous tube it fixes by sliding over the end, 
so that the two may be casily disunited; but it is connected 





c e of a few bubbles of air into the human 
"the blood for a few seconds in the eup 
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the few experiments which I have hitherto made; and itproves 
how speedily the apparent death of hemorthagy is converted 
into the real. 

Another advantage which arises out of this method of oper 
rating, is the abundance in which the blood may be transfue 
sed. A dog below the middle size, (and this variety, perhaps, 
is the most frequently found about our houscs,) generally dies 
after it has given off from cight to twelve ounces of blood; but 
much larger quantities of human blood might be easily obtain: 
ed from the attendants. 

It must be confessed, however, that it is not necessary in 
eases of hamorrhagy to throw into the vessels as much blood 
as they have lost; a very small supply, although it will not re- 
store the energies of the animal, will preserve its life. This 
truth, which isin some measure established by the result of 
the first experiment, is so generally admitted, that it is onne- 
cessary to enlarge upon it; yet I cannot forbear adding, that it 
seems to deserve a more minute investigation than it has 
hitherto received. _ 

But of all the advantages derived from transfusion by the 
syringe, by far the most important is the opportunity it offers 
of throwing human blood into human veins. There seems rea= 
son for surmising, from facts already related, that the blood of 
one class of animals cannot be substituted, in large quantities, 
for that of another with impunity; and hence it becomes of the 
utmost importance, that we should be able to supply the human 
vessels with the human blood. Every other method of transfae 
sion with which I am acquainted, is exposed to this grand ob- 
jection, that it transfuses the blood of the brute—a defect, 
from which the operation by the syringe is exclusively exempt. 








REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS 
On the Transfusion of Blood from the arteries of one dag to the 
veins of another by means of the Syringe. ~ © 


I. History.—A tube of the full size of the vessel was in- 
serted into the femoral artery; and about ten ounces of blood. 
were discharged in the course of two minutes. No more could 
be got away. 


L. 
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times, a few sceonds intervening. The dog was small, scarcely 
larger in the body than a male cat, so paternal ae 
ounces of blood could be got away. 

(hee Gitippariae diath hed contiecd hata kew eet 
the blood of another dog was injected; not, however, till it had 
lain previously for a few seconds in the cup. 

Symptoms.—Apparent death was produced, and preceded 
‘by the usual symptoms. 

In a very few moments after the injection the dog recover- 
ed, and so completely, that he leapt from the table as soon as | 
he was unbound. The pulse, indeed, for a little time after the 
operation was imtermittent and unequal, but these symptoms | 
are frequently produced by merely tying the animal to the 
frame. e 


Observations.—The lively health of this dog immediately 
after the operation, was strikingly contrasted with the languor 
of another, which was supplied in the same manner with omg 
Auman blood instead of the canine. 

It is obvious from these experiments, that ccs 
dered unfit for the animal purposes by passing through the 
syringe. - 4 


Transfusion by the Syringe from the arteries to the wg 


same animal, 


IV. History.—In this experiment, a tube was inserted in- 
tothe carotid artery and the external jugular vein; and the 
extremities of both were directed towards the heart. The sy- 
ringe was then adapted; and the blood, which was suffered to 
flow into the cup from the artery in a full stream, was dircetly 


» ‘returned into the vein, in quantities of three or four drachms at 


once. In this manner, about six ounces were transfused; after 
which the operation was suspended for a few minutes. After 
this delay, six ounces more of blood were passed in thé same 
manner through the syringe; only the blood was injected with 
less impetuosity, in quantities not exceeding three drachms at 
atime. After another pause, four ounces more were transfused; 
so that the aggregate quantity of the blood which passed 
through the syringe in this experiment was a pint. No air was 
suffered to enter into the vessels. 
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five or six beats, so that the blood sometimes flowed impetu- 
ously, at others sluggishly, from the carotid artery. The res- 
piration, however, on the whole, continued natural; and the 
temperature of the animal underwent no obvious change. To- 
ward the close of the experiment, the intermissions became 
Jess frequent, and in a few minutes after ceased altogether. 

The entrance of the air did not occasion any unusual symp- 
toms. 

Observations.—The most remarkable eymptom occurring in 
this experiment, which was pushed to a much greater extent 
than the preceding, was the intermission of the pulse. This 
must certainly be attributed in part to alarm, for it was obser- 
ved before the operation commenced; but it seems also to 
have arisen partly from the unequal and impetuous stream, in 
which the blood was thrown into the heart. It is obvious, that 
it cannot be ascribed to the arterial nature of the blood which 
was injected into the veins, or the changes it suffered in pas- 
sing the syringe; for although the arterial characters of the 
blood were heightened as the experiment proceeded, and some 
of it at least had passed the instrument more than once; these 
irregularities, instead of increasing, became less and less fre- 
quent. 

VI. History.—This experiment in the main resembled the 
preceding, but it was performed on the femoral vessels instead 
of the cervical, and the blood was injected at three different 
times. 

The first transfusion was continued cight minutes, during 
which the blood was suffered to flow in a full stream from the 
femoral artery, and acquired the arterial characteristics in a 
high degree: the second was performed half an hour after the 
former, and continued forthe same length of time: the third was 
carried on for the same period, after a pause of half an hour, 
and a few small concretions formed on this occasion in the cup. 

Symptoms.—Before the transfusion began the pulse was 
unequal and intermittent, but became regular and distinct as 
it proceeded. It beat 150 times in the minute, which in this 
dog was nearly its natural frequency. The respiration was 
accelerated during the operation, and the dog occasionally 
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frame. After the operation, the animal walked, took food, and 
appeared pleased with caresses; but it died within twelve 
hours afterwards. 

Observations —The dog on which this experiment was pere 
formed was aged, but healthy. 

VIII.—History. This experiment was conducted like the 
former, hut the dog was small, and only four ounces of blood 
could be drawn away, when a complete asphyxia was produ- 
ced. The same quantity of human blood was injected, after it 
had lain in the cup for sixty instead of thirty seconds. 

Symptome.—The dog revived for a time, respiration and 
circulation were renewed, but the recovery was borin 
and itdied on the table. 

Observations. —The dog which was made the aubject of this 
experiment was perfectly healthy, and though small, full- 
grown. The small quantity of blood drawn away, not exceed- 
ing four ounces, renders the death the more remarkable, 

‘These experiments prove, apparently, that the blood is un- 
fitted for its functions by lying between thirty and sixty se- 
conds inthe cup of the syringe; but they are invalidated by 
those which follow. 


Experiments in which the dog was drained of its own, and sup 
plied with human blood. 

IX. History.—More than seven ounces of blood were in 
this experiment drawn from the femoral artery, and six ounces 
of human blood were injected in their stead. This was receiv- 
ed in the cup of the syringe as it flowed from the arm, and 
thrown directly but tranquilly into the vein. 

Symptoms.—In consequence of the bleeding, the usual 
symptoms were produced, and terminated in profound faint- 
ing; but the dog revived after the injection. Sensibility was 
restored, together with tension of the abdominal muscles, 
respiration, and a circulation so active, that the blood gushed 
from the arterial tube. These symptoms, however, continued 
a few scconds only, when the action of the heart became 
irregular, and the dog gasped, gaped convulsively, made ii 
fectual attempts to vomit, and died. 

Observations.—This dog was rather large, very lively, and 
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ter thé injection theré was thirst, languor, and debility; abd: 
the pulse was so small and/weak, chat it could not be distibets 
ly ascertained whether it intermitted or not. These syasptoms, 
however, gradually subsided, and on the third day it appeared 
to bé rapidly recovering, but drooping a sécond time ont oF 
two days afterwards, it died on the sixth witha dropsy of thé 
pericardium. An oufce of fluid had accumulated in this meme 
brane, but there were no signs of inflammation, nor was thére 
dropsy of the other cavities. 

Observation —This dug was vety small, but healthy aad 
lively. 

If we may rely on thesé experiments, thé huiman blood can- 
not be safely substituted, in large quantities, for that of the 
dog. It is certain that death was not produced accidentally, 
from the hurry of injection, or from plethora, from suffering 

+ the blood to lie in the cup of the sytinge,or the dog to conti+ 
nue too long ina state of appafent death before 
was performed, for all these accidents Were carefully abvinteds 


Experiments on the Transfusion of the venous, instead of tht 
arterial blood. 

XIL These experiments were cdnducted in the tame 
manter as those in which arterial blood was injected, but as 
the blood flowed rather sluggishly ftom the femoral veins the 
injéction Was slowly performed. The dogs tecovered, ~ 


Experiments on the injection of air into the veinse 

XIII. History.—In this experiment five drachms of air 
Were injected into the femoral vein of 4 dog, in quantities of & 
drachm at atime, and at intervals of thirty or forty seeonds, 
‘The quantity of the air was measured by means of the syringe. 

Symptoms—During this operation, slight difficulty of 
breathing was produced, and the dog sighed deeply; the pulbe, 
too, became unequal and the muscular system tremulous. As 
soon, huwever, as the atimal was liberated, it leaped from the 
table, licked its wound, atd seemed pleased with caresses. On 
the following day it Was languid abd restless, and the musci~ 
lar tremors continued; the pulse intermitted Occasionally, apd 
the dog vomited once: In Other respects it appemred tolerally 
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Some observations on the cure of Hydrocele of the Tunica Va- 
inalis Testis, without procuring an obliteration of the Sac. 
Kixper Woop, Esq. Member of the Royal College 0 
Surgeons, and Surgeon in Oldham. 
[From the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Volume IX-—ParthJ, . 
T ax desirous of offering the following cases of Hydrocele 
of the Tunica Vaginalis Testis to the Society, because the 
cures were remarkably easy and expeditious to the patient, and 
effected by a slight extension of the palliative operation or 
simple puncture; and also because this successful result was 
procured without inducing an adhesion of the tunics and ob- 
Titeration of the cavity of the sac. I trust there are many cases 
where the same operation will be equally successful, and I 
have therefore taken the liberty of adding such remarks as a 
consideration of the subject’ has suggested, which I hope will 
not be deemed too tedious an intrusion upon the time of the 
Society. 


Casz L 

Iwas desired to examine atumour of the scrotum, bya man 
who had been affected with the disease sixteen years. It had 
appeared after an injury of the parts, and had always been 
thought a rupture. He was of an healthy and robust habit, 
fifty years of age. I found the disease to be a Hydrocele of 
the Tunica Vaginalis Testis of the left side. The tamour was 
opened with a broad shouldered lancet, in the customary situa- 
tion, the lancet in consequence of its figure making a larger 
incision into the external covering than into the Tunica Vagi- 
nalis; fourteen ounces of clear water were evacuated through 
the opening; when the Tunica Vaginalis was emptied of its 
contents, and a small part presenting at the internal opening, 
this was slightly hooked with a small dissecting hook, and a 
portion so brought forward through the internal incision, as 
to enable me to cut it away with a pair of fine scissors. The 
puncture was then closed and supported with adhesive plais- 
ter; the parts were put into a bag truss, and the patient enjoin- 
ed rest and arecumbent position. The day after the evacuation 




















connections of the pants, with e view of confirming my notes 
of the case; and Icam have no hesitation “inasserting, thane 
union his taken place betwixt the Tunica eapeierepihe 
Tunica Albuginca Testis. 


Case IIL, 

‘Mr. R. consulted me about an salsopemenrad tienansce 
ofthe scrotum; four years previously he shad hurt the part 
against the saddle when hunting. The enlargement commen- 
ced in a short time afterwards: it was not wery Jango; attended” 
with numboess of the thigh and sense of weight im the Joins; 
itwas of a pyramidal shape and transparent. The disease being 
evidendy Hydrocele, a puncture was proposed, to which the 
paticat was extremely averse; the disease however enlarged, 
and he submitted. About five ounces of water were evacuated 
through a puncture with abroad shouldered lancet, a portion 
of the Tunica Vaginalis was brought forward and cut away 
with scissors; the external opening was accurately closed, held 
together with adhesive plaister, and supported in abag truss; 
im the afternoon the patient walked about his house, giving di- 
rections to some workmen without any inconvenience. Upon 
the second day I visited him, and found:thathe regularly walk- 
ed about his house and garden, without sustaining any particu- 
lar inconvenience, having kept the part supported. The scro- 
tum was slightly tumefied and rather tender ¢o the touch, but 
there was no pain in the loins or fever. On the fourthday be 
walked to my house about a mile; the plaister was removed 
and another applied; the scrotum was still rather full and tear 
der, ‘but these symptoms gradually subsided, and in less.thas 
a formight the part was quite well. In this case also, she 
care was completed without an abolition of the, cavity, and a 
sufficient timehas elapsed to decide upon its.ccrtainty+ 

Tt is casy ‘by careful examination to ascertain, whether or 
not the cure of Hydrocele, has taken place sithout abolishing 
the cavity of the sac. Upon the. day I examined the scromm 
in the second casc, J alsoexamined a scrowm where cunc was 
effected by the abolition of the cavity. In this lauer case the 
testicle was rather harder, larger, and less moveable beneath 
union of the two tunics necessarily diminishes the mobility of 
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made larger; if this were really the ease, it would be desirable 
toreturn to such a practice; for to cure by one mild operation, 
is better than to cure by two mild operations; and it is laid 
down by Sir James Earle in his excelient work, that previous 

_ to attempting a radical cure, the palliative operation should 
always be performed once. But the cause of cure after pune= 
ture will not be found in the size of the incision. Mr, Pott, to 
whom this operation is under so great obligation, has pointed 
outthe cause of cure, though I think he has not drawn such 
an inference as the premises warrant. “If the opening in the 
Tunica Vaginalis was small and united again immediately, the 
bag always filled again with water, and the disease recurred.” 
So says that admirable writer: and again he remarks, “Ifthe 
orifice instead of immediately uniting became inflamed or 
sloughy, such an adhesion of the coat to the albuginea testis 
sometimes followed, as caused an abolition of the cavity, and 
consequently a radical cure.” Warner has a case very much 
in point: a puncture was made with a lancet, and a tent intro- 
duced through the opening; a discharge came on on the fourth 
day, followed by an abscess, which being opened healed in a 
few days. I presume that such a rapid healing of the abscess 
could not possibly have taken place, had there been any collec- 
tion within the cavity of the Tunica Vaginalis Testis; such a 
collection of pus healing thus could only have been situated in 
the cellular membrane of the scrotum: What then is the in- 
ference we would draw, but that when the opening heals by the 
first intention, we fail in producing a curé; and that when the 
opening does not heal by the first intention, a cure very fre- 
quently follows, not indeed in the greater part of cases by the 
abolition of the cavity, but because the inflammation of the sac 
thus excited rouses and stimulates the exhalant vessels to a 
more vigorous and healthy action, thus overcoming that re- 
laxed and atonic state of them which is the cause of the accu~ 
mulation, 

Whatever may be the remote causes of Hydrocele, the 
proximate cause will not be found in diminished action of the 
absorbent vessels; of this Sir James Earle’s 25th Case is a 
proof: a small incision was made into a Hydrocele immediate- 
ly after a bruise, when a fluid, of which the major part was 
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riteneum, pleura, and in the membranes lining the large joints; 
and such an inflammation also takes place in the membranous 
bag containing the water of Hydrocele under the same cireum- 
stances. It is this inflammation ensuing upon a want of union, 
which is the most frequent cause of the cure of this disease, 
when such cure takes place after the simple puncture, Un- 
doubtedly, insome canes Where the Tunica Vaginalis and the 
Albuginea Testis are very much irritated doring the evacua- 
tion, cither by too much handling or other circumstances, 
these tender and delicate membranes will inflame too highly, 
and suppurate or slough, and thus produce a cure of which 
there are many cases in authors; but in the majority of cases 
of cure under these circumstances, it is effected as in the cases’ 
related in the commencement of this paper, by a slight and 
mild inflammation of the Tunica Vaginalis Testis alone. The 
object then will become that of preventing the opening in the 
Tunica Vaginalis from healing by the first intention, and also 
to do this in such a manner as to avoid the danger of suppura~ 
tion and sloughing; for this purpose, since it is adviseable that 
the palliative operation should always be performed once pre 
vious to attempting the usual means for a radical eure, I would 
recommend slight extension of it as in the eases above rela~ 
ted, viz. to bring gently forward by means of a small hook 
that portion of the Tunica Vaginalis presenting at the external 
opening, and to cut away the portion thus hooked with a pair 
of scissors, afterwards closing the external opening with adhe~ 
sive plaister, By which means a moderate inflammation of 
the membrane will be ensured, and 1 am led to hope the suc~ 
cess will be frequent. 

In the three cases related, the sac was not much thickened; 
a material circumstance to notice, because in old and very 
large Hydroceles, and where the sac is much thickened and 
indurated, a stimulus much greater than the means. here pro= 
posed will produce is required; and hence it will be necessary 
to guard against disappointment, by putting the propesed plan 
in execution only where there is a probability of success, which 
is in moderate sized cases, not too old, and where the sac is 
not too much thickened and indurated. 

The following case is subjoined, because the plan was put 
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Observations on the Sickness which prevailed at Fessore, (Bene 
gal), in the Months of Avg. and Sept. 1817. By Rowert 
Tyrier, M. D. Assistant Surgeon, Civil Station, Zilla, 
Jessore. 

(From the Medico-Chirurgical Journal for October, 1818.) 

‘Tue situation allotted for the station, comprehending a 
few brick-built, scattered houses, chiefly lower-roomed, or 
consisting of one story, but well elevated and flucd, and in- 
habited by the Europeans, is a flat spot of ground, intersected 
with ditches, and containing much jungle, along with indigo 
and paddy fields, reaching close upon the premises surround- 
ing the habitations. On the north side is an inconsiderable 
branch of the Ganges, having little communication with the 
parent river, and which, except in the rainy season, is almost 
stagnant. On the northern side of this, opposite to the town, a 
broad space of low and sunk ground is left uncovered, and, 
during the wet months, converted into a stagnant offensive 
marsh. Along the southern bank the Bazar runs in a continu- 
ed line for a space of more than two miles, consisting of nar- 
row and damp streets, lined with huts, crowded upon each 
other, and containing, for sale, various putrescent articles of 
food, emitting disagreeable and noxious efMluvia. The walls of 
these huts are constructed of bamboos and straw. They are 
perforated by very narrow windows, have but one small door, 
and ‘consequently free ventilation of atmospheric air never 
takes place within their dismal interiors. 

From the end of January, much rain fell, which i rather 
an unusual occurrence in Bengal; in consequence of which 
the lower grounds were, in several places, inundated, and by 
the solar heat a considerable extrication of miasmata succeeded, 
and some mortality prevailed, but not to any great extent. 

On the 19th of August, when the prevalence of a general 
disease was expected, a case of severe illness was reported to 
me by a native doctor. I found a middle-aged man in a state 
of great prostration of strength, surrounded by his friends, 
who were pouring water into his mouth. The preceding day 
he was in perfect health. In the night, he had been seized 
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were invariably administered at the first visit, followed by the 
opium in doses of a grain, and the mixture, 
as the reduction of the pulse; and frigid feel of the skin, indi+ 
cated its exhibition, and the continuance of the calomel at in- 
tervals, in doses of four grains till the virulence of the symp- 
toms was subdued. In some cases, the calomel was taken to 
the amount of 30 grains, in the course of twenty-four hours; 
the opium to four grains in the same time; and the mixture, 
containing the ammonia and ather, eight ounces. But in 
general, upon swallowing the dose of calomel, the vomiting 
ceased, and the patients were relieved. 

Pathohgy. Only one dissection could be procaieeaaie 
viet inthe jail. ba viacctsaavataene <a 
bowels was inflamed, 

—_ 


‘The following observations on this Epidomic, as it appear- 
ed in Calcutta and the neighbourhood, were obligingly com- 
municated by Mr. William Evans, who was an eye-witness. 

“ The year 1817 was uncommonly irregular. The rains set 
in about the middle of February, and continued till the night 
of the 17thof October, concluding with a heavy fall. The 
thermometer, during all this wet season, ranged from 85 to 
98°. The wholecountry became inundated, was one vast swamp, 
and sent forth the most pestilential miasmata. The number of 
natives who fell victims to this disease at Calcutta was almost 
incalculable. Several hundred bodies were burnt every night 
atsome of the Ghauts leading from Chitpore road to the Hoog- 
ly, and the ashes thrown into the river. There were full as 
many thrown into the water, for want of sufficient fuel to burn 
them. The floating corses at length became so numerous, and 
so entangled among the cables of the shipping, that the stench 
was unbearable, and the magistrates were forced to employ 
Mussulmen to clear the bodies away. 

“The environs of Calcutta exhibited, towards the latter end 
of October, the most appalling scenes of distress. Most of the 
palankeen bearers and coolics fled to the country in hopes of 
escaping the sickness; and by crowding into obscure villages, 
spread the epidemic in all directions. But few of the Euro- 
peans suffcred, evidently owing to their more comfortable 
lodgings, and superior salubrity of food, clothing, &c. 





Some Remarks onthe Climate and Situation of Nice, with 
Observations on the Temperature and Weather taken in the 
Winter of 1816 and Spring of 1817. By a Correspondent, 

(From the Annals of Philosophy, for September 1818.) 
(To Dr. Thomson.) 
London, 1818. 
Sr, 


| Duninc a residence of some months last yéar at Nice, ina 
climate so superior to our own, it was an object of some interest 
to myself and party to make daily observations on the weather 
and temperature, with a view of comparing them with those 
which we received from time to time from our friends in En- 
gland. Since my return home I thought it might be an object 
of sufficient utility, in some respects, to be worthy of a little 
time and trouble, to put my observations into some kind of or- 
der, by arranging those of the temperature taken at Nice and 
in England* together on a common synoptical scale, by which 
a comparison could be more readily made between the two 
climates in respect of the changeableness and difference of 
temperature. I regret much that I was not furnished witha 
barometer, that I might have added observations with that in- 
‘strument also into my table. , 

The latitade of Nice is about 43} degrees north, or eight 
degrees south of London, and 7} degrees east of the same. 
The city, with its suburbs, is situated in, or rather surrounded 
by a rich plain, which may be abouta mile and a half from east 
to west, and about two miles from north to the sea shore; itis 
bounded by a range of hills, which, beginning to the south east 
at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from the town, are 
continued as far round as the south west of various forms and 
gradations; and, like the successive benches in an amphitheatre, 
tise one above another until the snowy chain of the maritime 
Alps, about 8,000 or 10,000 feet high, appears like the bounda~ 
ty wall to the whole at a distance of about 25 or 30 miles. The 





* The observations of the temperature in England which T have used in 
myscale are those of Luke Howard, as published in the -Pnnale, 


: 
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‘The sitoeco, or south east wind, sometimes came on about 
sun-set in a brisk breeze, bat at the same time with a mildness: 
which at firarquite surprised me; it was by no means relaxing, 
but very agreeable to the féelings; it gencrally ceased in the 
course of the night. Che southerly winds sometimes blew with 
_wery sudden and rather violent squalls, which, however, com; 
monly subsided in an hour or two. 

‘The clearness of the atmosphere was very remarkable; the 
moon and the stars appeared very brillignt, andthe lofty moun- 
tains of Corsica, with their snowy summits, were occasionally 
to be seen by the naked eye rising sbove the south enstera 
horizon ot a direct distance of about 120 or 130 miles, (En- 
glish); their forms were most remarkable a few minutes before 
sun-rise, sometimes presenting very perpendicular sides, and 
often varying greatly in their apparent outline from day today. 
This mountainous island very rarely appeared unattended by 
ehquds even on clear, bright days; their forms, I remarked, were 
generally Cumnli (owing no doubt to the coldness of the at- 
mosphere over the snows of those mountains); these Oumedit 
about sun-set sometimes presented a grand and richly colowr- 
td mass towering above the horizon to en immense elevation, 
reflecting the sun's rays for some time after the sun had gone 
down, 


The clouds which appeared in the field of our observation 
‘sometimes afforded much interest in a meteorological point of 
view. From the concave and sheltered situation of the plain of 
Nice, so directly exposed to the south, the temperature of the 
‘surface of this plain, as well as of the superincumbent atmo- 
sphere, is rendered more or less considerable, especially as the 
Sun gets up towards the meridian. The temperature of the 
lower stratum of airbeing increased, and consequently rarefied, 


‘vast clouds over the country, which is particularly the case about Marseilles, 
where on those roads there is $0 much traffic. It lasts in generalseveral days, 
inoressing in velocity and coldness ay it seemed almost every hour. (% Lair 
wez-,” said « native to me, with a significant shake of his head, in reply to 
‘my observation ss this wind was coming on, that it was not so Geree as 1 
‘was given to expect; and Lhadl afierwards to remember his answer.) Beis 
felt generally throughout Frivence, partioslarly at Marseilles, amd.at Avig- 
toa, Montpelier, &e. 





In this fine /talian sky, if so it may be called, the clouds, as 
a variety, often added much to the picturesque appearance of 
the landscape; it is not often, perhaps, that scenes are met with 
so beautiful and so highly picturesque of the kind as the north. 
east view of the town and rock of Nice, with the distantshores 
of France ever the Bay of Antibes, about sun-set, and the re- 
verse view, viz. from the ramparts of Antibes, of Nice, with 
the mountains that rise behind it.in successive ranges, and the 
snows of the Col de Tende, &c. bounding the picture, 

‘The mildness of this climate, and the sheltered situation of 
the country about Nice, render i ita fine field for the lover of 
botany to follow his favourite pursuit, a subject which I regret- 
ted’ I knew so little about. It was, however, interesting to at- 
tend to the geography of plants, which the gradual elevation of 
ground from the shore to the summits of the mountaips ren- 
dered very remarkable, particularly in some species. 

‘On the fertile plain of Nice flourished the orange and lemon 
trecs in gardens (of which there were above 60 different 
kinds); also the date palm (Phenix dactylifera,) the pome- 
gramate (Punica Granatum,) the Nerium Oleander, the cy- 
press, different kinds of geraniums, the sweet-scented Verbena, 
the myrtle, one of the Gossypiums, or couon tree, the olive, 
the white mulberry (Morus Alba,) which supply the silk 
worms, and many other trees and plants; and on the walls and 
rocks in warm. situations, the Cactus opuntia, or Indian fig, 
rain or hail over the mountains; the mass gradually approached our zenith 
although the wind with ts was blowing in a direetion contrary to it; but be- 
fore it reached our zenith, it seemed to have fallen into = different atmos- 
pheric medium, and 1 observed it soon began to fold itself backward, and in 
an hour or two the whole seemed to be gone, or merely to leave behind 
some light Cirri?” 

* In a small publication, by Risso of Nice, of the different kinds of orange, 
Jemon, and time trees cultivated in the Dep. des Alpes Maritimes, be di- 
vides them as follows: 


Species ofthe Orange (Orangers) ~ = - - - vy 
————iitter ditto (Bigaradiers) - - - 11 
—__——Limeticrs (Limes) - - - =~ 7 
——Ceiratiers (Ceirat)- - - - - 3 
——————Limoniers (Lemon) - - - - - 25 
65 
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matured at Villefranche; the tree is also well cultivated and in 
high perfection at Hyeres, though I understand that at Tou- 
Jon, about nine miles only distant, it requires the shelter of a 
wall, and at Marseilles the shelter of a green bouse in winter. 
And even in the neighbourhood of Nice, it might in the same 
manner be observed, that some situations were much more 
eligible than others in point of shelter and warmth, though not 
so evident at first sight. After a visit by avery cold, bleak, 
and violent mistrale in the month called April, its mischievous 
effects were wery observable upon the tener vine shoots as 
well as upon the young green leaves of the mulberry trees, in 
shrivelling them as if they had been burned, leaving but a poor 
prospect for the next vintage, and throwing back considerably 
the ensuing crop of silk. I observed these effects particularly 
between Antibes and the valleyof the Var;also in many situa- 
tions in the valleys about Nice, which ran north and south; 
but in other places on the south sides of the hills, the mulber~ 
ry trees mostly escaped uninjured, and in some instances were 
tobe seen in a flourishing state at a little distance from others 
which were blasted, but which had not been so protected. The 


, Most protected situation about Nice appeared to me to be the 


south side of Mont Cimicz, or the plain between it and the 
shore; which includes the Croix de Morbre,a quarter the most 
frequented by the English. Villefranche is undoubtedly a 
warmer and more sheltercd spot, but itis a place not to be 
compared to Nice for accommodations, or even the necessa- 
ries of life, at which place the now frequent visits of our coupe 
try-men forthe benefit of the climate have afforded the inhabi- 
tants the opportunity of learoing English wants and comforts. 
With respect to our consumptive patients visiting so distant = 
spot for the benefit of the climate, it appeared clear, that unless 
they decide to go there at such an early stage of the disease, 
when they are able to take the air and exercise which this fine 
climate allows of with so litte interruption, the experiment 
would seldom prove successful. ‘The journcy itself, of 800 or 
1,000 miles, although alleviated by a safe and easy water con- 
veyance from Chalons to Avignon, is of itself a heavy, and it 
may be a painful toil to inflict upon the suffcrer; yet the earlier 
the decision is made, the greater appears to be the probability 





Tiar to it, “— arising from its particular application: as, 
in the first place, spacious local residence divided into nume- 
‘ous apartments; @ pure and salubrious air, that may be made 
to circulate freely through all the different cells; and some- 
times a necessity for disinfecting them by means of fumiga- 
tions of muriatic acid: the impression of cold air is dangerous 
in the decline of a paroxysm; the use of mucilaginous decoc- 
tions acidulated, or emulsions; during the state of agitation 
‘and violence of mania, or on its decline, the exhibition of gen- 
tle laxative medicines, alternately with a light bitter tonic in- 
fusion; in general, a substantial nourishment, but principally 
composed of vegetable substances; autumn and summer 
fruits are not less useful for maniacs than for melancholics; 
fot to condemn to inaction any but the violent or dangerous 
taniac, abd to permit him to use his limbs as soon as be is no 
longer extravagant, or the violence of the paroxysm has sub- 
sided. Does he become convalescent!—to apply him to some 
sort of occupation adapted to his inclination; to oceupy women 
with needle-work, and the men with some mechanic labour, 
oF gymnastic or rural exercise; and, in some cases, to favour 
certain natural secretions or excretions, according to the par- 
ticular cause which has determined the production of the ma- 
lady, or to produce some preternatural evacuation. ‘The moral 
and physical treatment will also require to be modified accord- 
ing to the different periods of mania. 

In the first period,—is the patient in a state of extreme agi- 
tation?—let him be confined in an obscure chamber, to avoid — 
the impression of light, and all objects tending to produce ex- 
citement; and to indulge his inclination for cooling and acidu- 
lated drinks. He often, then, experiences at intervals a great 
voracity, when an abundant quantity of nourishment should 
be allowed him. When the violence of the paroxysmdiminishes, 
and it will be no longer dangerous to himself or others, he 
may have the liberty to use exercise in a confined spacc, his 
motions being in some degree restrained by a strait-waistcont 
This is, then, merely a sort of medecine expectante, aided by 
a mild diet proportioned to the appetite; a careful superia~ 
tendence Of his actions, reeularity of attendance on him, and a 
sort of harmony between alll the objects conducive to health+ I 


| 
| 


oe | 








us Cloquet engaged in a variety of researches on the situation 
and stracture of the membrane, on the phenomena of its rup- 
ture, &e. We shiall merely give an analysis of the memoir, 
and notice the principal results which he observed, and which 
he quickly communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
This analysis we trust will excuse us from offering the com- 
mendations which the work of our colleague so justly merits. 

‘The pupil, or aperture of the iris, which in the adult by its 
dilatation and contraction regulates the quantity of light which 
ought to enter the eye, is not fully developed in the fetus, 
during a certain period of gestation. It is then closed by a 
very delicate membrane, which was discovered in 1738, by 
Wachendorf. This anatomist denominated it the membrana 
pupillaris. Albinus, who claimed this discovery, Haller who 
decided the question in favour of Wachendorf, Zinn, Reder- 
er, &c. have likewise mentioned this membranous produc- 
tion, but have not described it with sufficient accuracy. Saba- 
tier merely notices it. Wrisberg and the preceding writers 
ascribe to it a vascular structure. Bichat and several others, 
on the contrary, assert that it is totally unprovided with ves- 
sels; moreover, some authors of no less celebrity have doubt- 
ed its existence, 

M. Cloquet has uniformly found the membrana 
in the human fetus, usually about the seventh month, after 
which period it disappears; sometimes it is even ruptured at 
the sixth, itis seldom found entire at the cighth. Only on one 
occasion did he discover it in a full grown foetus, and then it 
was broken in the middle, 

While the membrana pupillaris is entire, it forms with the 
iris a complete partition which separates the two'chambers of 
the eye and prevents any communication between them. Like 
the iris it is lat, and appears more tense, as it approaches the 
period of its rupture. It is fixed to the whole circumference 
of the pupil and extends itself particularly on the anterior sur- 
face of the iris. It presents no opening in its natural state; 
in front it is directed towards the anterior chamber; behind, 
to the posterior chamber and to the crystalline lens. 

‘The membrana pupillaris is transparent and colourless. 
Wachendorf had observed that it had a grey or blackish tint 
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pupil, may be determined by various processes. First, by di- 
viding the cornea with a lancet. Second, by opening the eye 
in the posterior part as will be pointed out. Third, and lastly, 
by freezing the eyes of aborted children. In the last instance, 
there is found in the anterior chamber a portion of ice convex 
jn front, and presenting a plane surface posteriorly, and what 
is remarkable, the membrana pupillaris has not been destroyed. 

‘The posterior chamber of the eye, at the period when the 
membrana pupillaris is perfect, is filled witha very limpid 
serous fluid, which runs out immediately as the cavity isopen- 
ed. M. Cloquet is of opinion that it is similar to that con- 
tained in the anterior chamber. 

Examined by the microscope, the membrana pupillaris pre~ 
sents no distinct fibres, but appears to be composed of a trans~ 
parent, homogenous and gelatinous like substance. The two 
lamina are so adherent, that they seem to form but a single 
layer, in most cases. Nevertheless this separation is very. 
evident in some particular instances. 

‘The two layers of the membrana pupillaris are separated 
by blood-vessels, which are very distinct when injected with 
blood. Under these circumstances the examination is very 
‘satisfactory; at other times they are empty, colourless, and not 
to be discerned, unless we have recourse to desiccation, 

‘The vessels of the membrana pupillaris are easily distended 
by various kinds of injections; they are however sometimes, 
ruptured at the edge of the pupil, the injected matter is extra- 
vasated betweeo the two layers of the membrane, imparting 
the colour and opacity, excepting where the vessels exist, 
which, remaining empty, appear like transparent stria." In. 
this state, the two layers of the membrana pupillaris can be 
easily distinguished by the microscope. When this extravasa~, 
tion occurs, the injected fluid does not cover the vessels on the, 
anterior and posterior surfaces, and this is owing to the firm 
adherence of their surfaces to the corresponding surfaces of the 
two lamina, which are not detached at their edges. 

We must be acquainted with the arrangement of the ves- 
sels of ‘the membrana pupillaris, to comprehend the nature of 
the rupture. 

‘The two long ciliary arteries given off from the ophthalaic 




















likewise Paen someeencus. given off 
thirty or forty tortuous branches like radii, covering the ante- 
rior surface of the iris, and directed towards the pupil. In the 
adult these vessels are observed to divide into a number of 
branches, which, again uniting, constitute a smaller circle near 
the pupil, and from which arise capillary vessels going to this 


opening = 

“Hn the fetus a different distribution is observable, previous 
tothe rupture of the membrana pupillaris, The smaller arte- 
rial cirele does aot exist, and the branches arising from the 
greater circle, instead of terminating near the edge of the pu- 
pil, aod forming the smaller circle as in the adult, are elonga- 
ted between the layers of the membrane that closes the pupil. 
‘They proceed to the centre of this opening, forming very tor- 
tuous arches of various size and Ggure where the concavity 


corresponds with the edge of the pupil- They do not form a 
regular net-work asin the majority of the membranous tex~ 
tortuous disposition they resemble the vasa 
or rather the vessels found in the 


id with vessels, and consequently much weaker 


counted thirty or forty principal arterial 
ing beyond the iris into the membrana pupil- 
only cighteen or twenty can be discavered. 
vestels are distended with blood, or injected 
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M. Cloquet did not discover any 
the arteries, as happéns often in other parts ofthe body. 
‘Wrisberg states that he observed branches from the central 
artery of the crystalline, passing to the posterior surface of 
the membrana pupillaris. This anatomist infers that there is 
always a communication between the crystalline lens and the 
membrane closing the pupil. M. Cloquet, notwithstanding 
the most careful examination, could never discover these ves+ 
poe rottisard 
Our colleague describes the different modes of preparation 
by which he was the most successful in ascertaining the struc- 
ture of the membrana pupillaris. He preferred feetuses of from 
five to seven months; as recent as possible, because the mem- 
brana pupillaris is soon destroyed by the kind of maceration 
it undergoes in the humours of the eye. He removes the 
whole organ carefully, he makes a circular incision through 
the sclerotica about one third of the distance from the union 
with the cornea; he then divides the choroides and retina, and 
Separates the posterior portions of these membranes, presérv- 
ing the vitreous humour entire. By placing the eye on a piece 
of white paper, the vessels of the membrana pupillaris can be 
easily distinguished, especially if they are injected. The vi- 
treous humour and crystalline lens adhering to the hyaloid 
membrane, are to be carefully removed, the anterior portion 
‘of the choroides, and the iris remain united to the sclerotica, 
near the circumference of the cornea. In this way the mem- 
brana pupillaris is seen on its posterior surface, and the ves+ 
sels may be discovered with the naked eye. The membrana 
pupillaris and the iris are raised by the aqueous humour con- 
tained in the anterior chamber, closed on all sides. By care- 
fully dividing the membrana pupillaris; or, still better, by de- 
taching the circumference of the iris, the aqueous humour is 
discharged, which may be then collected and examined. = + 
This humour being evacuated, if air be blown ipto the an-— 
terior chamber, by means of a blow-pipe, the iris and -mem-— 
brana pupillaris will be raised, forming an elevation posteriorly- 
Then, with the point of a lancet, the iris is to be detached from 
the sclerotica and immersed in water, when the arrangement 


‘ll 
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aibrastaiat ick rica ColcetSsd whl iit Giada 
they have nor been broken, but being shortened, they are drawn 
from the centre of the pupil; they gradually diminish in sizey 
and are finally confined to the edge of the pupily constituting. 
the smaller arterial circle of the iris, which had no existence 
ees eb cx th ype oF thes eine pS Raat aT 
formation we are thus enabled to traces 

cd the: Few thi exkallec arverlal tivele of tee day Whiciris: 
only formed after the rupture of the membrana popillaris; at 
the expense of its vessels, and which may therefore 
pupillary, is situated on the border of the pupil. Fi 
ina new-born child, some of these vessels extend beyond the 
circumference of this opening; in the adult on the contfary, it 
is situated on the anterior surface af che legs eee ee 
from its central opening. 

Our author has examined, in a great rombeeEinelay she 
degrees of retraction of the arterial arches of the membrana 
pupillaris; he has observed that these vessels are nearer to the 
edge of the pupil in proportion as the period approaches birth. 
‘These vessels of the membrana pupillaris, form in pare the 
coloured arches, observable towards the smaller circumference 
of the iris in adults, and which have been <oateaeaemes 
Ruisch, and Zinn. 

"From the facts above stated, and which we hate riiianind 
&@ great many times, M. Cloquet considers himself warranted — 
in establishing the following propositions. We shall present 
them in his own words. 

“1. The membrana pupillaris uniformly exists in the ha- 
man fetus, and generally remains perfect until the seventh 
month of gestation. Sometimes it is destroyed earlier, seldom. 
ata later period. It can be discerned at the third month.® 

“2. This membrane, previous to its rupture, forms within - 


* Dp. Portalis of opinion that the membrana pupillaris exists at, 
“Children, (says he,) when coming iiito the world have the pupil 
‘membrane so delicate, that itis ruptured in the delivery, or soon sfter 
Anal, Med, tom. IV. p. 426. - 


with a serous membrane (the membrane of the aqueous hu- 
hour) which secretes and incloses the aqucous humour. 
/ #4 The posterior chamber, being very small, cootains at 
the same period a limpid serous fluid, but in much less quan- 













tity. . 

“5, The membrana pupillaris is formed of two lamina with 

numerous blood-vesscls running between. 

* ne Ve: are supplied from branches of the long 
ries, which extend beyond the opening of the iris, 

forming tortuous arches between the lamina of the membrana 

pupillaria, 


Sof ar ibcplér archise do uot anastomoaty nr their con: 
vex portions, with those directly opposite; there consequently 
Femains, towords the centre of the pupil, a space where the 


boo aga is unsupplied with vessels and therefore 
weaker, 


« dion of the membrana pupillaris is neither to 
its maceration in the humours of the eye, nor to 
for after its rupture the floating flaments and 
, distinctly seen. 
observed and which are re- 
it must be admitted, that the 
‘membrana pupillaris is owing to the retraction 
ilar arches, which retire towards the smaller cir- 
if the iris, receding from each other and conse- 
the centre of the pupil. It is possible likewise 
by its contractions, Cates in the rupture of 
| which closes its opening.* 











(observes the author,) being torn in the mid. 
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laceration. eke 
41. The small sited circle of he iris; mkouted athe * 
edge of the pupil in the fetus, recedes on the anterior surface 
of the iris in the adult. Le em 
_ “12. The looseness of the anestomoslog uechen bf taelemall. 
‘circle of the iris is favourable to the dilatation and contrac- 
tion of the pupil.” wb mers v0 
M. (Glaqucbes:siWice observed in the pe 4 
very delicate vascular ramifications uniting: 
In these instances they must have been destroyed by the rup- 
ture of the membrane. “ Perhaps such an anatomical structure, 
he remarks, has prevented the rupture of this membrane in 
some of the individuals blind’ from birth: this hypothesis 
seems confirmed by an observation from Wrisberg, where the 
membrana pupillaris was found in a child who died of the 
small-pox, at the age of three years and a half,” This anato- 
mist, desirous of ascertaining the cause of the blindness, in- 
the dead body. ‘The colour of the pupil was paler than 
natural: nevertheless it was not so remarkable as in persons 
affected with cataract; but resembling rather whatis observa- 
ble in the eyes of aborted children, Besides this paleness there 
were discovered some very delicate vessels passing across the 
pupil. Wrisberg removed the cornea, and perceived the iris 

















into the scrotum and causes the production of the cremaster muscle and the 
spermatic cord. (Vid, the Anatom, Researches of the author, on Hernia. July 
1817. printed by Mequignon-Marvis. 

Professor Portal states, in eating of the membrana pupillaris, “Gene- 
tally this. membrane is ruptured the moment the child is born; in some 
children it is not so easily broken,’ but remains after birth.” He puts the 
question, whether we may not discover the cause of this rupture in the 
greater affix of the aqueous humour, or in the motions of the eye, whick 
are pore considerable and more frequeot after birth? Do not the 
tions of the reeti and obliqui, he states, by compressing the glabe of the eye 
occasion the rupture of this delicate reticular membrane, (Cours 
‘Med. tom. V. 581. The opinion of this physician is opposed to the 
tions of Haller, Albinus, Wrisberg, and lastly those of Cloquet. 
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on Phagedena Gangrenosa. By H. Howry, 
BLAcKAppER, Surgeon. 
‘Medical and Physical Journal, for September 1818.) 
reface, Mr. Blackadder makes some remarks on the 
+ of the subject. of his work; eters 





hase doiof hereclf; the other, what injuries she carpi 
with from the hand of man; and, doubtless, both are objects” 
of laudable curiosity. “ But who,” continues Mr. B. “could 
wish to see his art come to that pass, when only such 
credentials as contain a list of the number of carotid arteries, 


for the reception of a surgeon into the confidence of the 
public?” This reminds us of a éentiment of Mr. Hunter. 
He said, he never approached a patient to perform a0 operas 
tion, without feeling humiliated; it was like the means 2 

savage employs to accomplish ‘his ends; what aman of a 
evaed mind would execute with ease and gentleness, is 
by him done with force and violence. How peculiarly expres- 
sive is this, coming from sucha man as Mr. Hunter. It speaks 
‘more than all the volames that have been written on the ad- 
vantages of science, and the beauty of modesty. ‘It’ is itself a 
code of professional morals, and the +é xwAde at oon onal 
should aim. 

‘The observations contained in shia work, Mepibeebadder 
states, were arranged as early as the year 1884, with the in- 
tention of having them inserted in a periodical publication; 
but a circumstance withdrew his attention from the subject, 
and, till a short time since, he wanted leisure or opportunity 
for again reverting to it. 

“ Phagedana, or Phagedenic Ulcer,” the author says, “is. a 
term which has Jong been in use with writers on surgery, in 
treating of the history and cure of ulcers; and has been em- 
ployed to designate those foul and irritable sores which exhibit 
& constant disposition to spread or enlarge; and which, intheir 
progress, are frequently marked by an evident loss of substance. 
By modern writers, its application has been more restricted; 
being generally confined to those spreading ulcers w 
Hot confined to any one texture, but which most 
have their site in the integuments and’cellular substance.” 
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water mark, The population had usually been from about 
sixteen to eighteen hundred; but, after the destruction - 


" British army, amounted to seven thousand, The town was 
so completely filled up, that the cellars, stables, and even 
the arch-ways, were, during the night, promiscuously occu- 
pied by men, boys, mules, and horses. The climate, during 
winter, is cold, moist, and changeable. During that in which 
the town was occupied by the British troops, it rained almost 
incessantly. The thermometer was seldom higher thas 55°, 
und less frequently so low as 32°, Fuel was extremely searce. 
From this town being in the immediate rear of our army, and 
affording the accommodation of a convenient harbour, it be- 
came the place at which all reinforcements were landed, and 
to which such of the sick and wounded, as were likely to re- 
quire aconsiderable time before they could be fit for active ser- 
vice, were sent. 

Mr. Blackadder was, in November 1813, appointed resi- 
dent medical officer of a division-hospital in this place. About 
this period, three patients were admitted with simple flesh- 
wounds of the lower extremities. They were young, healthy, 
stout-looking men, and were able to walk about without ex- 
periencing much inconvenience. He remarked, on removing 
the dressings from their wounds, that the natore of the dis- 
charge, and the general appearance of the sores, were 
somewhat different from any thing he had before witnessed. 
This proved to be the commencement of hospital gangrene. 
He says, 

“ Upon laying these cases before Mr. Baxter, (surgeon to 
the Forces,) I soon learned that I had to attend a disease with 
which I was practically, and, in a great measure, theoretically 
ignorant. I had also the mortification to learn that it had made 
extensive ravages in other hospitals, that medical officers 
were much divided in opinion, both with regard to its nature 
and method of treatment.” 

He was instructed to use a lotion, composed of nitrate of 
potash dissolved in vinegar, which was to be kept constantly 
applied to the sores. This application, which was continued 
for three days, occasioned violent pain, while the disease was 





pressure; and were sometimes enlarged before the constitu 
tion showed evident marks of derangement. = 

“4, That the constitutional affection, though sometimes ir 
Fegulaty vas in many cases contemporary with the secondyot 


inflammatory stage. 

“ §. That all parts of the body were equally liable to be- 
come affected with this disease. 

“6. That, when a patient had more than one wound, or 
sore, it frequently happened that the disease wks confined to 
one of the sores, while the other remained perfectly healthy; 

, and that; even ben they were at no great distance from each 
other.’ 

The first of the above series of observations differs from 
what /has been related by some writers on this disease. Pro~ 
fessor Brugmans, of Leyden, in a Memoir, which obtuined 
the prize given by the Society of Sciences at Haarlem in 
1814,* says, “ Before any change inthe wound is perceptible, 
the patient complains, sometimes a few hours after entering 
the hospital, of a most disagreeable sensation throughout the 
whole body, but particularly in the arms and legs; lowness of 
spirits, and disinclination for food follow; the tongue is dry, 
and frequently covered with a yellowish coat; the thirst is in~ 
considerable when the appetite ceases; the pulse becomes 
unequal, small, and accelerated.”—Moreau also absolutely 
‘asserts, that the constitutional symptoms precede the local; 
‘and so does Mr. John Bell, in his Principles of Surgery. It is 
difficult to discover, from the writings of the greater number 
of the French surgeons, what opinion they held respecting 
the order in which the symptoms occur. They, however, ia 
general, agree in this—that topical management is of the first 
importance in checking the progress of the local disease. 

Mr. Hennen, when treating on hospital gangrene, im his 
work on Military Surgery, says, “1 have reason to suppose 
that the sloughing, in some cases, preceded the fever; but in 
all the others, as nearly as could be traced by attentive in- 
spection of the sores, both appeared at the same time.” (P. 
263.) In another place he states, that ** some had extensive 





* Inverted in the Séth volume of our Journal. 


a which had been touched with a 
if washing the gangrenous sores, ulcerated, 
> tgp llamas 
the ordetlies and nurses.” 

hten; tints in he: pees: 709, aqua 


‘Professor Brogmans 
- of Vin hated in France, to be distributed in the 
ous .of Holland. chee apa iancooniate 
hospital gangrene was the conse- 


psd coe ni inquired into, and it was found that, in 
the lint had been brought, they were in. 

ig the bandages, and other articles used in, 

to arrange them, and 6cll them as new lint. 

he saw the disease thus disseminated; 

it it has been manifested frequently in pitients 


from a specific morbid poison, and that con- 
ment is not necessarily connected with it; 


\ay be correct in the greater number of instances. 
agree with the author; but we are not disposed 
that an being the absolute law of the progress of 

sidering that the testimony of some accurate 








| Mr. Blackadder submitted his opinion on this subject to a 
senior medical officer; but he was informed that gangrenous 
phagedsena was generally considered a constitutional disease. 
On inquiry, he found that the mode of treatment, modified 
by the various theories which different individuals had adopt- 
voles kpeeghbetpnmmnemasatene 


er " Notwithstanding,” says the author, “ the discouraging im- 
pression which this information was calculated to produce, it 
‘was not sufficient to remove the conviction which I felt in the 
accuracy of the preceding observation; and I could not avoid 
taking another opportunity of stating it as my opinion, that, if 
any thing could be found effectually to destroy the diseased ac- 
tion in the sore, it would also be found to effect the greater, 
partof acure; and that, were it consistent with the present 
ideas of medical officers in the army to treat this disease agree- 
ably to the aphorisms of Hippocrates, * that diseases which 
medicine will not cure must be referred to the knife, and, if 
that prove unsuccessful, recourse must be had to cautery, I 
did not entertain a doubt, but that such a practice would be 
followed by the most happy events.—The employment of the 
cautery was, on this occasion, considered inexpedient; but I 
was given to understand that I was at liberty to useany remedy 
that was not inconsistent with the general practice and opi- 
nions of British military surgeons. Under these circumstances, 
the oxide of arsenic occurred to me as an article that was pro- 
bably possessed of powers sufficiently active for effecting the 
Purpose intended, and of supplying the place of a more power- 
ful, though less gentle, remedy.”, 

This, however, was not contained in the apothecary’s stores; 
but he obtained some of Fowler's solution, which was employ- 
ed, diluted with an equal quantity of water. Twosevere cases in 
the inflammatory stage of the disease were first selected. The 
patients were directed to keep their sores constantly moist 
with the solution, and to renew the lint at least once in two 
hours. They were supplied with opium, to take in case the pain 
produced by it should become excessive. 

“ On visiting my patients next morning,” says Mr. B.* it 
‘was impossible not to be struck with the change in the expres- 












z that of acute pain, mingled 

of ease and gratulation. Upon examining _ 
their sores, found them completely dried up, and covered 
with a dark, iapeul treenparent; and insensible slough, of a 
somewhat horny consistence.’ 


The farther progress of the disease was evidently and com- 
pletely arrested, and, by suitable applications for resisting na- 
ture in throwing off the slough, and in cicatrizing the sores, 
they were, in no great length of time, completely cured, 
without having used any internal medicine, farther than what 
‘ might be occasionally required to prevent constipation of the 
bowels. Mr. B. continues, 
_ From this period, I never saw an instance in which this 
method of cure failed of success, when the remedy was time- 
Jy and properly employed. Patients, whose sores had resisted, 
as was said, almost every other treatment, were admitted from 
other hospitals, and cured by it; and it was also, as I was in- 
formed; uleimatdly introduced i into other hospitals, and pror- 

ed equally successful.” 


‘We now arrive at the second chapter, in which Mr. Black- 
d more fully into the consideration of the his~ 

ous phaged2na. The development and pro- 
are described with much minuteness, ‘and, 









if the affection. We oer peor ‘transcribe the 

this account, but limits confine us to those points 
to prove the origin of the disease from the local 

a specific morbid poison. We must, however, state 

cts will convey avery imperfect idea of the 

s part of the work; and of the accuracy, penetration, 

on carefully to investigate facts in their series and 

fest in the character of the author. After ob- 





morbid appearance which presents itsclf is that of one or more 
small vesicles, which are filled with a fluid, in some instances 
having @ watery appearance, while in others it resembles a 
bloody serum. The situation of the vesicle is generally atthe 
edge of the sore: its size is not unfrequently that of a split 


garden-pea, 

* During the formation of the vesicle, the patient is gene- 
rally sensible of a change in the usual sensation of the sore, 
which he cannot well describe, but which is accompanied by ~ 
an occesional painful sensation, resembling the stinging of a 


The vesicle, in one or two days after its formation, assumes 
‘the appearance of @ slough, which begins, to extend, and 
spreads with more or less rapidity, until it occupies the whole 
surface of the original sore; and, whrn left wo itself, there is 
little or no discharge, but the slough acquires daily a greater 
degree of thickness. When the formation of the slough has 
been interrupted, the stinging sensation becomes more acute, 
phagedenic ulceration quickly commences, and in a few hours ~ 
a very considerable excavation will be formed. The edges of 
this cavity are well defined, The lymphatic vessels are, in 
many’ cases, irritated, The soft parts in the vicinity of the 
sore become painful, tumified, and indurated; and ip persone 
of plethoric and irritable habits, an attack of acute inflammaq 
tion supervenes. This generally subsides within from iwe to 
five days: the slough on the sore becomes more moist; matter 
is discharged around its edges; it then begins to separate, and 
is soon thrown off, but only to prepare the way for an extene 
sion of the discasc, by a continued process of ulceration, and 
a recurrence of the last-mentioned symptoms. fe 

This account of the progress of gangrenous — 
agrees exactly with that of the disease termed. ng 
gediena by Dr. Adams,® or the nigritice serpens of 
There isan important symptom, described by Brugmans as ~ 
characteristic of hospital gangrene, which is not mentioned by © 
Mr. Blackadder: he observes, “ there is often found, at some 
distance from the uleer, @.cirele of @ deep red, which extends 
more and mare in concentric lines.” 

* Treatise on Morbid Poisons, ch.v. pi STi ‘ 
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begins to be discharged, and the edges of the sore, which are 
usually jagged or pectinated, become extremely irritable, of a 
deep red colour, and dotted on their inner surface with nu- 
merous, small, clevated, and angry-looking points, which may 
be considered as one of the characteristic marks of the dis- 
ease.” 

~ Some observations follow on the variation of the degree of 
local inflammation, from the habit of body of the patient, sea- 
son of the year, &c. and the appearance the sore assumes in 
different parts; after which the author proceeds to the consi- 
deration of the constitutional symptoms, and which he states 
never to have had an opportunity of seeing precede the local, 
—" unless it be held, as an exception, when the disease has 
superyened upon a stump, after amputation has been 

ed on account of the previous effects of the disease.” 

“The period at which the constitution begins to exhibit 
symptoms of irritation is extremely irregular: sometimes itis 
sovearly as the third or the fourth day, onl seem 30 
late as the twentieth.” 

It assumes more of an inflammatory or typhoid character, as 
the particular causes producing these modifications have been 
predominant. These are described with much accuracy and 
judicious discrimination; after which, the author points out 
the diagnostic symptoms of the local disease, and observes 
that it is Hiable to be confounded with phagedena cachectica, 
the mercurial phagedena, the scorbutic ulcer, and that morbid 
action which supervenes upon a wound when the constitution 
becomes affected with some acute disease. 

The origin of gangrenous phagedena is next considered. 
After mentioning the opinions generally adopted, Mrs ay 
adder says, 

“ Whatever may be the source of this disease, it in ates, 
sufficiently ascertained that, when it occurs, its progress is 
only to be prevented by the most rigid attention to cleanliness; 
and by insulating the person or persons affected, so ms to pre- 
vent all direct intercourse between them and the other patients; 
for, so far as _I have had an opportunity of observing, nivety- 
nine cases in the hundred were evidently produced by a direct 
application of the morbific matter to the wounds or sores, 
through the medium of sponges, tow, water, instruments, 


dl 


wounds, (one of which was an extensive 
hp another a wound of the leg, and a third) a 
alternately between three other patients ae~ 
ththe disease. They lay in a part of award 
ed for patients who were labouring under 
whom there ware, at the same time, a con- 

- Their beds were on the floor, and not more 
it from each other; but all direct intercourse 
they made fully aware of the consequences 
from inattention to their instructions. The 
‘was, that not one of the clean wounds assum- 
jon peculiar to the disease, nor was the ¢u- 
y degree impeded. I have likewise had an 
ga similar result in two instances of 













small apartments, each containing from six 
with healthy wounds; but in neither case was 
inated, although it proved fatal, in both in- 
iduals affected with it.” 
remarked, that the testimony of surgeons 
nities of investigating this subject, and 
of whose observations we are disinclined to 
ition to that Mr. Blackadder. Although 
@ multiply authorities unnecessarily, we cannot 
g the following mstance, related by Pro« 
.—* At Leyden, at the end of the summer 
e French military hospital, the hospital gangrene 
e of the lower wards, while the other patients, 
slight wounds, and placed above this. room, in 
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pepsjcearioect taken of gangrenous phagedena; and in those 
ly in which it is brett a local ced 
(antultoaey be so in.many instances we 
Criss shaadrantages chacwll beledved tress Witeaaala 
of treatment, above that of any previously adopted, (if we 
except the actual cautery, employed by the French, which M. 
Roux calls an heroic remedy, and the want of permission to 
use which in the English army is so feelingly regretted by 
Mr. Blackadder,) are evident, and of the utmost importance; 
but, in the present state of our knowledge respecting it, we 
consider that the arrangement of a military hospital, on the 
princi that it‘cannot be disseminated through the medium 
of eearenion and in the manner in which those distases 
usually termed infectious are done, would be an imprudent 
measure. We must, however, endeavour to do justice to Mr. 
Blackadder: that he is a man of acute penetration, accurate 
discrimination, and nice judgment, is most (clearly evident; 
and the work before us is an admirable specimen of what may 
be deduced from the application of such talents; but we con- 
sider the series of facts from which his conclusions are drawn 
are not sufficiently extensive to determine our opinion on the 
nature of the disease under every modification of clreumstan- 
ces, considering thatthe testimony of other, judicious observers 
would lead to opposite conclusions. 

Several species of ulcers are described by Dr. Jackson,* 
which he considers appear under such circumstances as if they 
depended on some inexplicable modification in the action of 
the cause of fever--endemic or infectious. In particular 
places, and at particular seasons, they are so frequent as to be. 
in a manocr epidemic. We transcribe his account of the 
second specics—* The beginning of which is marked by the 
appearance of a pimple—hot and painful from the commence- 
ment, the pain sharp and stinging. The cuticle separates; the 
discharge is thin, sharp, and acrid. The circle of the pimple 
expands; the edges become red, and what is termed angry; 
with sensations of burning heat, sharp and pungent pain. Phe 
ulcerating process commences, and extends; the true skin is 
destroyed; the ulceration penetrates into the adjacent parts 

‘Sketch Gn Febrile Diseases, chap. iv. § % 
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with more or less rapidity, affects the membrane of the bone, 
and, on many occasions, the bone itself. The discharge from 





SAINI -Slinitnnecimedon ucceimrgay 
asto by its ‘sharpness; sometimes a copious, glairy, 
dusky coloured, jelly-like, ‘substance, more or leas bloody; 
the surfaces underneath, and even the edges, are foul: and 
fungous,or the adjacent parts break down rapidly into a dis 
” © This ulcerative form of fever is not com: 
‘mon in the less healthy months of the year, where common 
fever most prevails, nor at the most unhealthy points of an 
unthealthy sea-coast. To this it may be added, that ulcer and 
formal fever do not ordinarily occur in the same place, much 
Jess in the same subject at the same time; but that, when the 
ulcer has healed, or when it has assumed a healing appearance, 
not unfrequently; and that it is mild and 
does supervene, or violent and malignant in 
‘of malignancy, according to what had been the 
st sapentemnt Te was the observation of this 
a facts, which induced me to rank the ul- 
disease, whether endemic or infectious, as I 
iety of the arrangement may be disputed; 

y for the accuracy of the fact as here stated.” 
0 ‘this as hospital gangrene; but we con- 
sider that it may throw some light on the nature of that dis- 
‘ease, which we have long considered, and have so expressed 
various instances, as arising from the local ef- 
causes, which, affecting persons without wounds, 
what is usually termed typhous fever. If this 
it correct, it will explain the disputed point 
order in which the symptoms occur in gan- 
dena; as it will show that they may, like small- 
diseases of this kind, take place in either 












one important circumstance respecting hospital 
ch we believe we have not mentioned, that of its 
: ‘times; this is noticed by all the practical wri- 
‘subject. The sore will cease to spread; the slough 

d; and an appearance of healing take place: 
without any evident cause, the peculiar mor- 
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bid action will return, and the sore will again run through the 
process of inflammation and sloughing. It appears that, after 
a short time, the parts regain a susceptibility of the influence 
of the poison which may have been taken up from the sore, 
and then affects it through the medium of the general system. 
This is not consonant, as far as we are acquainted, with the 
laws of those morbid poisons which affect the general system 
primarily, causing an acute attack of fever and secretion of a 
poisonous matter similar to that which produces the disease. 
The fever is considered by writers in general as acute or idio- 
pathic, and of the typhoid character; but the description Mr, 
Blackadder gives of it, is that of fever symptomatic of local in- 
flammation, or the irritation of the sore. This, with the re- 
peated occurrence of the disease, is conformable to what we 
know of the law of those morbid poisons whose primary ef- 
fects are local. J 

The author next treats on the method of cure, which re- 
solves itself into two principal indications:—1st, to destroy 
the morbid action in the sore; 2dly, to regulate the re-action 
of the system. Our limits will not permit usto enter fully 
into the consideration of this part of the subject; and we have 
already mentioned the chief means of acomplishing it. There 
are a few circumstances, however, respecting it, on which we 
consider it necessary to make some observations. It has been 
stated that the external application of preparations of arsenic 
is not unattended with danger; Mr. Blackadder has never 
witnessed, but in one instance, any bad effects which could 
possibly be attributed to it; and this evidently arose from its 
having been applied in an improper manner. The French 
surgeons sometimes employ an arsenical paste; and instances 
are related of its employment having been followed by death, 
and of which it was apparently the cause. Mr. Blackadder 
considers that it is highly probable that the blame, in these in- 
stances, did not rest with the remedy, butthe manneria which 
it was employed. It may be applied to a sore in such small 
quantities as to admit of its being absorbed into the system) 
bur, by using it in spfficient quantity, quickly to destroy she 
organization of the part, such absorption may be 

The sores should be kept perfectly cleun by means of a 
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solution of potash and tow alone employed for this purpose, 
that every thing imbued with matter from them may be des- 
troyed. Amputation has sometimes been had recourse to; 
but Mr. Blackadder states, that this was almost uniformly 
unsuccessful, the morbid action occurring in the stump. He 
then says, 

“ Iemay, therefore, be asked, if the disease can be removed. 
by a topical application, acting merely as a cautery, why may 
HOt amputation answer the same purpose, seeing that the 
whole sore, and nidus of the disease, would thereby be effec- 
tually removed? And why should the disease again break out 
on the’new surface of the stump, provided the patient be 
stcured from any fresh source of contagion?” 
~ To these questions, Mr. Blackadder replies, that the arseni- 
cal solution destroys the morbid action in the sore; yet, in 
many cases, the constitution must have become contaminated, 
by absorption of the poison; but we find that the natural pow- 
ers of the system are such, on this as well as on the other oc- 
casions, a8 to be able gradually to rid itself of this portionof 
morbific matter. Thus we find that, although the local morbid 
action be overcome by the arsenical solution, it will frequent- 
ly recur again and again, requiring similar means for its re~ 
moval; s0 that the arsenic may be said to arrest the local pro- 
gress of the disease; and prevent a fresh production of mor- 
bid matter, until the natural powers of the constitution are 
able to overcome the disease and effect a cure: or, as we 
should say, until the constitution is no longer susceptible of 
the irritation of the poison. 

_ “The second indication of cure (says the author) will sel- 
dom require to be much attended to, if sufficient attention has 
id to the first symptoms of the disease: but, when the 

jon demands attention, the re-action must be moderat- 
iF according to the plethoric or exhausted state 










arrive at the second part of the work, which con- 
i ‘igation into the history of gangrenous phage- 

is to be found in the writings of various ancient and 
modera authors. Mr. Blackadder here endeavours to prove, 
‘that the disease which forms the subject of this inquiry, far 
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from being, as by many supposed, either mew or overlooked, 
was not unknown; but, on the contrary, that its most appro- 
priate treatment is distinctly pointed out by some of the oldest 
‘writers on surgery; and in this we consider Mr. Blackailder 
inquiry was conducted, the author says, 

“It is, nevertheless, in its present form, far from being 
what I could have wished, or what was intended, and is, ine 
deed, only a small part of the materials that were collected 
: with the hope of being able to lay something more worthy of 
perusal before my readers; but, owing to a stare of health 
which little admits of that close or constant application, with- 
‘out which small progress or improvement can be made, either 
in literature or the sciences, Iam forced cither to place it, uo~ 
finished as it is, atthe mercy of my readers, or what, te one 
who may have some professional zeal, and withal, not des- 
titute of the ambition of being useful, is equally repugnant, to 
allow it to remain in its original obscurity. Those, who are ac~ 
customed to study their own minds, will at least not be sur- 
prised at the, perhaps unfortunate, alternative I have chosen.” 

‘We, who are not untried in those matters, well know the 
toil and difficulties he has undergone, and must bear testi~ 
mony to our readers of the value of the fruits of his Iaboars. 
We cannot, from the nature of the subject, give anaccount of 
the information it contains; and this we are eps amxious to 
attempt, because we arc confident that no one who has a due 
degree of zeal for the cultivation of surgery will neglect to 
make himself possessed of the work before us: We shall, 
however, take a cursory view of its contents, both because we 
feel a reluctance to dismiss such interesting matter unnoticed, 
and that the author has interspersed some remarks which we 
did not find in his practical history of gangrenous phagedena. 

Mr. Blackadder commences with an effusion of admiration 
for men who now live the life of immortality; and a reprehen- 
sion of folly and presumption, evidently dictated’ by a mind 
ardent with the love of nature and of truth. 2 

He seems to consider the Therioma of Celsus, Pa oS 
in Phagedena, as what he has described as phagediena gangrie- 
nosa. The appearance of that ulcer without any evident cause, 











‘accompanied with a peculiarly disagreeable, 
pains, extraordinary degree of surrounding, 
the rapid increase and extensive © 
the fever which sometimes ensued, and the | 

omode of care by actual cautery in obstinate cases, appear to 

__ indicate its origin from a morbid poison; and the symptoms 
__ certainly bear a strong resemblanceto those of hospital gan- 
_ grene. Roland and Belloste, in particular, appear to have wit 
disease: the remedies they employed were composed. 

fs ie, colcothar of vitriol, and arsenic. Some valuable ob- 
and extracts from the works of Rogerus, Brunus, 

, Guido, and Ferrus, ensue. Ambrose Parey men- 
i J Sona a stat of wounds after injuries, both from gun-shot and 
has some of the characters of hospital gangrene; 

re very particular in his description, considering it 
oom & corrupted state of the atmosphere, His remedy 
ZEgyptiacum. We pass over Wiseman and 
Honsue | La Motte, who distinctly describes it, as occur- 

| ring at the Hotel Dieu. His remedies were mel gyptiacum, 


sand other warm and spirituous applications. In the 
of M. Pouteau are wo memoirs.on this 
iseuse; he co the disease as contagious, and the con- 


e witnessed from it such as to make him ask, 

“ Have hospitals been, more beneficial or pernicious to human 
vate emp the actual cautery; or, Hf the surgeon 
vo timid as.to be terrified at the use of this 
oil, with the addition of some acrid substan- 
bstituted for it. He then notices a paper write 
pie on this disease. The observations‘of Dr. 
hing Phagedena, in his work on Morbid Poi- 
eferred to. On these, Mr. Blackadder makes 

















jidering that every one is familiar with the 
ecause (in the words of the author) “it is neat 
sible to do justice to him, without makiog much lar- 
cts than is, on the present occasion, admissible; more, 


sre we consider Mr. Blackadder has. falleo into 
ent tous that Dr, Adams did not con- 
2E No. 34 


= 
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sider the disease he termed sloughing phagedena as hospital 
gangrene; and therefore, his observations are not at all appli- 
cable to'this question. 

, Some remarks ensue on the memoir of Cidzens, Morens 
and Burdin. The.account Dr. Rollo published of this disease, 
at the end of his Treatise on Diabetes, as it occurred at the 
‘Military Hospital at Woolwich, with which we suppose our 
readers are wel] acquainted, is next considered. The obser- 
vations of this gentleman on the nature and progress of the 
disease, and his principles for the method of cure, yery near- 
ly accord with those of Mr. Blackadder, We can merely 
notice the names of the authors who have subsequently writ- 
ten on the subject, which are—Mr. Ballard, Dr, Harness, 
(whose observations were communicated im the 4th volume of 
our Journal,) Mr. Edwards, Mr. John Bell, Dr. Trotter, 
Mr. Caird, Mr. Brown, Mr. M‘Dowal, Mr. Arthur, Mr. 
Little, M. Larrey, M. Delpech, and Dr. 

In the course of bis remarks on the work of M. Delpech, 
the author says, 

“Ido not wish it to be understood that I believe it impos- 
sible for this contagion to be, in any given circumstance, con- 
veyed to a sore through the medium of the atmosphere; but 
there cannot be a doubt, that by far the greater bulk of the 
evidence we are possessed of, goes to support an opposite view 
of the subject; and, theréfore, I contend, that the facts which 
have hitherto been brought forward in supportof this mods of 
propagation, being in no instance decisive, can at most be only 
considered as exceptions to a general rule. Ihave frequently 

chad occasion toremark, on removing fomentations or poultices, 
which had been applied to sores affected with this disease, and 
even when the temperature of the atmosphere was upwards of 
60° Fahrenheit, that a dense white vapour arose, and was in 
some instances visible upwards of six inches above the sore. 
It ecems, therefore, possible, that a small or crowded apart- 
ment may, through the ignorance or negligence of the medi- 
cal attendant, be made to resemble a vapour-bath, by the efflu- 
via from the sores being allowed to accumulate so as to be 
almost visible. In such a case it is not improbable, that the _ 
disease would be propagated through the medium of the at- 


| 
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a consider equivalent to in- 


ee da fie shied observations have Jed them 
siecibeeitbe general system as primarily affected, could 
with equal propricty apply this mode of reasoning to. favour 
‘their opinions respecting the manner in which the disease may 
be disseminated. We must, however, remark, that the charac- 
‘ter of the sore appears more to resemble that arising from 
local contact ofa morbid poison, that from specific action con- 
sequent on general disease of the system, 3 

“Oar limits will not permitus to dwell any longer on the 
consideration of this work; but we cannot pass over the re- 
marks of Mr, Blackadder on the observations of Dr. Thomp- 
‘son on hospital gangrene, without declaring our approbation 
of them; the strength and dignity of manner, with which they 
oe great delicacy of feeling, and a well~ 
cultivated mind. 

Energy of myle, polished wit, and well-directed raillery, 
are highly grateful to the critic, and soothe his toils in point- 
ing out the paths which lead to the dwelling of science; and 
‘we haye found them in the work, the review of which we have 








just But these are not the traits with which the 

of it should be depicted: it has a more noble and impor- 

"tant character,—that of eminently contributing to improve 
the art of surgery 


‘and Medical Researches on the Causes, Symptoms, 
of Gravel; by F. Mayenore, M. D. ke, 
the London Modical and Physical Journal, for October, 1818.) 
is no discasc, for obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
abilities of the chemist, the physiologist, and the 
jician, are more requisite, than that of calculous 
in the kidneys and bladder: a work, therefore, on 
t, by M. Majendic, must be considered with no 
of attention by the medical profession. 
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'“ Notwithstanding its frequency, iio stecgmat hens the dis- 
tressing symptoms with which it is accorbpanied, and 

ous consequences, gravel has been but slightly aches 
general works on medicine and surgery: in particular treatises. 
on the diseases of the urinary organs, it is considered in a very 
impeffect manner; and, to my knowledge, it has not hitherto 
been the professed subject of a work.”* 

M. Majendic first treats on the nature of the sand and 
stones voided by persons affected with this complaint. The 
knowledge of the composition of those substances is entirely 
due to the researches of modern physiologists. Vas Helmont, 
notwithstanding his penetrative imagination, could only com- 
pare their formation to the deposition of tartar from wine. 
Paracelsus believed them to be formed of animal resin hard- 
ened by what he termed the spirit of urine. It is to Scheele 
that we are indebted for the origin of our knowledge on this’ 
subject: he shewed that the concretions voided with the urine 
were principally formed by a particular acid, to which he gave 
the term /ithic. The researches of Wollaston, Fourcroy, Vau- 
quelin, Brande, and Marcet, have fully confirmed the dis- 
coveries of that illustrious chemist, and have furnished Us with 
the knowledge of many other important facts. ~ 

Some species of calculi contain a small proportion of oxalate 
of lime; and, in a few instances, they are almost entirely formed. 
of oxalate or phosphate of lime. When they remain long in the 
kidneys, they become covered with a thin layer of phosphate of 
lime and magnesia, M. Claubry has lately found in the kidney 
of aman four calculi, each formed of a nucleus of oxalate of 
lime, and an exterior layer of uric acid. Upwards of thirty 
specimens of gravel were analysed by M. Majendie, and he 
found them all composed of uric acid united with a small pro- 
portion of animal matter. 

‘The urine of map, he observes, and of all animals, who use a 
diet of aliments containing a large proportion of azote; as flesh, 
fish, eggs, &c. contains uric acid; and it is very abundant in 
that of those who live exclusively on animal food. On the 


* Dr, Marcet, in hin treatise on Calculous Disorders, has not thougheit 


necessary to separate the history of gravel from that of other calculous for- 
mations in the urinary passages. 


_ ll 
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contrary, in animals who are fed with vegetables, the urine 
does not contain’ the smallest quantity of uric acid. 

‘Water, at the temperature of from sixty-five to seventy de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, dissolves only the +7ry part of its weight 
of uric acid; boiling water dissolves it in the proportion of 
rise, and the solution, on cooling, deposits a portion of the 
acid in thin lamina. The solubility of the salts formed by 
uric acid, is relative co that of their bases. Almost all the 
acids are capable of decomposing them. 

The cystic oxide, the author states, very rarely enters into 
the formation of gravel and urinary calculi; but, as the nature 
of this animal matter is not generally kaown, it may be proper 
to mention its general properties. Calculi formed of cystic 
oxide, are semi-transparent, of a yellowish colour, and have 
a lustre similar to that of bodies of a density powerfully re- 
fractive, Exposed to heat, in a retort, they furnish carbonate 
of ammonia of a fetid odour; there passes also an heavy fetid 
oil, such as is obtained from animal matter, but in a much less 

than that which results from a distillation of uric 

acid. These properties show, that, like uric acid, it is princi- 
pally composed of azote; itis therefore probable, that it is 
the same causes which determine the formation 

of uric acid. This substance is but very slightly soluble in 
"water, pot-ar all in alcohol, or the acetic, tartaric, and citric 
t on the contrary, soluble in the muriatic, nitric, 
Phosphioric, and oxalic acids, as well as in potash, 
and the carbonates of potash and soda. The 
ber of those properties approach to those of uric 















‘owing to diseased action, but that it is one of se 

nciples of the urine of a person in a state of health: 
B, however, held in solution by the urine; but, in this 
it is deposited in the passages intended for the col- 
‘evacuation of that fluid. As water, at the tempera 
dissolves the y;455 part of its weight of uric acids 
if & person in a state of health, being about 30°, may 


€ supposed capatile of retaining in solution abou the yyyq 
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part of its weight, supposing, ‘ahah na igre acepaltela 
to refute, that the other principles of the urine do not favour 
its solution. This being granted, it appears that three evident 
causes may diminish, in a manner absolute or relative, the dis- 
hy de tptcaatidl galore ac pihe =. 
i 1, An increase in the quantity of the uric acid, the quantity 
| of urine remaining the same, La eiigraenny te 
to the acid. 
2. A diminution in the cqneacty G6 atgehee Mans 

| acid continuing the same, or not diministig esa 

the urine. 

3. Adiminution of the'templerntarel BO RSniRaean Tati 
i "its quantity or nature continue the same. or undergo. the 

above mentioned. - 

Among the causes which augment the proportion of uric 
acid, atoo nourishing diet, and particularly of animal sub- 
stances, may be considered the most efficient. When, with 
this, persons lead a sedentary life, or use exercise which re~ 

. quires but very litde exertion of the muscular system, as is 
the case with literary men, the rich, and old people in ge~ 
neral, the disposition to its formation is much increased. As 
long as the urine is sufficient to hold in solution the uric acid. 
formed, any increase in its quantity is productive of no in- 
convenience; and this is doubtless what to many 
persons who use the diet just described, and are not af- 
fected with gravel; but, a8 soon as the increase of the quantity 
of urine does not proportionally follow that of the acid, pare 
is immediately formed. 

In general, the proportion of urine is relative to that of 
the liquids drank; and, therefore, a perton who uses a full 
diet of animal food, will be more likely to escape gravel, if ” 
he drink a large, than if he drink a small, quantity. This 
must be understood, if the fluids he rake he Daa 
with alcohol. 

Animals which live on vegetable food, void a much ess 
proportion of urine than carnivorous animals, notwithstanding: 
they drink much less. All causes which are known to di- 
minish the quantity of urine will, therefore, favour the forma~ 
tion of gravel; as an abundant cgtaneous transpiration, sweats, 
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and lying much in bed, will consequently tend to produce it. 
A diminution of animal heat, and consequently of the tem- 
perature of the urine, will have the same effect, and this is 
‘one reason why old people are so particularly subject to it. 
Various other causes will also favour its production; it ap- 
pears from the observations of Dr. Scadamore,# that the 
poor people of’ a district between Tunbridge Wells and 
Lewes, who drink much of “hard beer,” are particularly af- 
Alicted: with it. There are many persons, who, after violent 
exercise, to which they have not been accustomed, pass large 
quantities of gravel. It frequently follows indigestion. M. Ma- 
jendie does not consider the formation of gravel, in these 
eases, the consequence of indigestion, but that they both arise 
from the same cause. The author is inclined to attribute the 
freedom the Indians enjoy from gravel, not to the climate, as 
some have done, but to their living on vegetable food. The 
results of the enquiries of Dr. Marcet respecting the relative 
Proportion of patients with stone, in the different hospitals of 
Europe, favours this opinion. At Guy’s Hospital, the propor- 
tion is one in three hundred; at St. Bartholomew’s, one in 
three hundred and forty; in the Royal Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh, only one in a thousand. This difference in the propor- 
tion between the Scotch and the English, may be explained, by 
the dict of the poor of the former country being almost en- 
tirely of vegetables, while the latter take alarge quantity of 
animal food. The notion that calcareous waters tend to pro- 
duce gravel is erroneous; they, on the contrary, may be ad- 
yvantageously employed for the relief of this complaint. M. 
Majendie considers that the causes which tend directly or 


—. the formation of gravel may be reduced 
© the! 


1, Mature and old age. 
too nutritious diet, principally composed of aliments 
a large proportion of azote. 
i ‘of bodily exercise, lying too long in bed, ke. 
of drinking but little. 
ee of generous wines and spirituous liquors. * 


* Related in his Treatise on Gout, 
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_ 6 Abundant cutaneous transpiration, copious sweats, and 
serous evacuations, in persons previously disposed to gravel, 
7. The bad habit of retaining the urine long in the bladder, 
8. Particular causes, of which it is impossible to mistake 
the effects; although their mode of action may not be under- 
stood. . : 
M, Majendie thinks that, under certain circumstances, 
large quantity of gravel may be formed in a few hours, the 
solidification of the uric acid taking place as soon asthe urine 
issecreted. He is not decided where this precipitation, of the 
| wricacid principally takes place, but supposes itto be in the 
of the kidneys, 
Sand, in general, passes without causing much uneasiness, 
when the secretion of urine is copious; but, when otherwise, 
particles becoming joined together, form small calculi, which 
Occasion great paiv in their passage through the ureters. If 
any of those become arrested in their progress in the urinary 
peeedarey sbeyoform, = snockene for, Soihaoe aaa 


rie following are the curative indications in this discase:— 

To diminish the quantity of uric acid formed in the kidneys. 

To augment the seeretion of urine. : 

‘To prevent the solidification of the uric acid, by saturating 
it with a more soluble basis. 

Gravel and calculi being formed, to favour their evacuation, 
and attempt their solution. 

The formation of uric acid depending on the use of aliments 
contaising azote, the mode of fulfilling the first indication 
is. obvious; the quantity of animal food, eggs, &c. should be 
diminished, and, in some instances, entirely changed for a 
vegetable dict. This will generally correct the disposition to 
the formation of gravel. M. Majendic has seen cases,in which 
the patients had been for many years tormented by gravel and. 
small calculi, entirely relieved in a few weeks by the use of a 
diet of sugar alone: this, however, cannot long be persisted in, 
as it disagrees with the stomach. A diet composed entirely of 
pastry, the farinaceous legumens, rice, potatoes, 
with a moderate proportion of sugar, has, in general, been 
found equally efficacious. 
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| The most simple made of increasing the quantity of urine 
lato defak plentifally; and this is the usual custom of persons 
afficted with gravel. Many, by this means, without change of 
Fegimen, have been entirely relieved from the disease. The 
drink may be cither simple water or infusion of some vege- 
table; mineral waters, &c.; sometimes nitre may be added with 
advantage. Five or six pints of drink daily will notbe too 
large a quantity, particularly if the gravel be abundant. But 
little wine or spirituous liquors should be taken; and, when 
the gravel is considerable in quantity, a diet principally of ve~ 
getables (which favours a copious secretion of urine) should 
be employed. 

The third indication, to saturate the uric acid, isto be ef 
fected by the alkalies or their sub-carbonates. That many sub- 
stances are carried from the stomach to the kidneys, without 
passing through the general circulation, M. Majendie thinks 
is sufficiently proved: and of those, some of the saline 
preparations are most quickly transmitted, and in the most 
‘unaltered state. The alkaline sub-carbonates are decomposed 
im the urine, the uric acid unites with the base, and forms 
salts more soluble than the acid. This greater degree of solu- 
bility isin proportion to the excess of the base: it will, there- 
fore, be necessary to preserve an excess of alkali in the urine, 
not presenting acid qualities. 

‘The last indication —to favour the expulsion of sand and 
nt id attempt their solution,—is not less, and is indeed 
ore, important, than cither of the preceding. The 

d is usually not attended with much difficulty. 
with which the particles are displaced, from their 













d it contains a little mucus, concur to favour 
: thus, in the greater number of cases, a certain 
f aqueous drink will effect their evacuation with 
The expulsion of calculi will also be much fa- 
‘drinking copiously of water. M. Majendie recom- 
in these cases; considering that the pressure 
inal muscles, during the action of vomiting, will 

ont much to hasten the passage of the caleuli to the 
Blea through the reg Emctics will also be bene- 


ficial by correcting the disordered state of the digestive organs 
which usvally accompanies it. When the distress is very great, 
the most rigorous diet, general blood-letting, leeches, cup- 
ping, baths, and fomentations, are the principal measures to be 
adepted. If these are not effectual, exercise on foot and on 
horseback, if the patient can bear it, and the repeated use of 
emetics, should be resorted to. When it appears that the cal- 
culos has entered the bladder, but has not passed through the 
urethra, the measures before advised to prevent its increase 
should be employed. When the calculi are composed of uric 
acid, both chemical and physiological reasoning would lead 
us to suppose that those theasures would be effectual. But 
this will not be the case when they are formed of the ammo- 
niaco-magnesian phosphate, the oxalate of lime, &c. these, 
however, but rarely constitute the caculous concretions of pa- 
tients afflicted with gravel. P 

Cystic oxide, as it contains a large proportion of azote, pro- 
bably owes its formation to the causes which produce uric 
acid; the same remedies will therefore be adviseable. 

Acids have been proposed to be employed, in the treatment 
of gravel, consisting of phosphate of limes the urine in cases 
of this kind contains an excess of ammonia, which is probably 
the principal cause of its preduction; and Mr. Brande has re~ 
lated a case in which carbonic acid was very beneficial. Bue 
M. Majendie could never effect the solution of depositions of 
this kind, when out of the body, by cither the vegetable 
or mineral acids. He, therefore, thinks the best mode of 
treatment is to produce an abundant secretion of urine, and 
endcavour to relicve the distress and debility which usually 
accompany this disease. 





Pathological and Therapeutical Observations on Hemorrhoids. 


“The audject of the present Article ie characterised by laborious and 
Patient research, and exhibits all the systematic arrangement and analytical 
transparency, which are peculiar to the setentific literature of that country.” 
Sir. T. C. Mangan, in the Edinburgh Journal, No. LULL. 

[From the Medico-Chirurgical Journal far October, 1818.) 

Tw the highly respected cotemporary Journal above men- 
tioned, is given a meagre and imperfect account of an ex- 
tremely interesting article in the 20th Vol. of the great 
French work now publishing by some of the most eminent 
physicians and surgeons of France. We shall here present 
the English reader with a clear and well defined picture of 
Dr. Montegre’s monograph, convinced that the subject is 
both ill understood and too much neglected by British 
physicians. Having been Aamorrhoidinarians ourselves for 
more than twenty-five years, and having paid unusual at- 
tention to this complaint, both in our own persons, and in 
our patients, we may be allowed to be, in some degree, 

of the doctrines and practices brought forward by 
the continental physicians; consequently, this article is to 
be regarded, not as a tame translation, but as an eclectic ana- 
lysis, oceasionally interwoven with the personal observations 
of the translator. 


Seer. 1. Description and Definition. 

The well known Greck definition of hemorrhoids [san- 
guiflaxus] conyeys a most imperfect idea of the disease; since 
a discharge of blood, though a frequent, is by no means a con- 
stant symptom. The same may be said of the anal tumours. 
From the effect of causes which itis often difficult to recog 
nize, there occurs, at certain periods, a sanguineous fluxion 
ieaeenion (fuxion sanguine; mouvement fluxionnaire) 

the extremity of the rectum; evinced at first by 
merely asense of tension or weight there, with scarcely any 
pain, and gradually going off in three or four days. This de- 
‘termination is renewed at longer or shorter intervals; fre- 
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© quently, but not uniformly, accompanied by a discharge of 
~ florid blood on going to stool, exhaled, as it were, from the 


mucous membrane of the intestine, and usually without any 
visible erosion of structure. After a time, hemorrhoidal ta- 
moura in general appear, merely as a consegtience, but not 
as an essential part of the affection. In fact, the sense of 
tension and might is the only pathognomonic mark of the dis~ 
ease; all the others are accessory, or contingent. 

In well marked cases of hemorrhoids, there are certain 
general or constitutional symptoms, which have been clearly, 
though concisely, summed up by the venerable Pinel. “Slight 
horripilation of the back and loins; occasional numbness of 
the lower extremities; hardness and concentration of the 
pulse; pallor of the face; dulness of the eyes, with a dark 
circle round them; dryness of the mouth; scantiness of the 
urine; gastric debility; intestinal flatulence; frequent inclina- 
tion to stool and urinc; sense of pressure about the anus and 
perineum, with an occasional discharge of mucus.” Novo= 
graph. Philosoph. < 

kis hardly necessary to remark, that this train of symp- 
toms, which evinces a great fluxionary movement in the sya~ 
tem, is sometimes so slight as to evade notice, and is only 
recognized by the sanguineous discharge. 

From this view of the subject, a considerable analogy be~ 
tween the hemorrhoidal and menstrual flux will at once be 
perceptible, though the periodicity of the latter is much more 
regular than that of the former. We shall not, however, dwell 
on this analogy; but we may remark that the connexion be- 
tween the hemorrhoidal and Portal circulation,® in both 
sexes, points not only to the causes, but to the salutary effects 
of the hemorrhoidal discharge, in various derangements of 
the organic balance. When within certain bounds, therefore, 
it can hardly be called a disease; since without impeding the 
exercise of any function, or causing any material ineonve- 
nience or pain, it tends, like the menstrual flax, towards the 
conservation of health. 


* “Vena Porte, Porta Malorum” Sight 


all 
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~ 
Sect, 2. Accessory Phanomena or Complications. 
‘These are commonly hemorrhages; tubercles and tumours; 
inflammation; leucorchaal discharges;, or consecutively, fis- 
suires; excrescences; pains or strictures of the rectum; alee 
rations; abscesses; fistulx; indurations or even scirrhi of the 
got; prolapsus ani; infammation or irritation of the blad~ 
der or neighbouring parts. Of these contingent phenomena, 
we thall only notice one or two. 
Hamorchage. This is among the frat contingencies that 
supervene on the hemorrhoidal movement, and is that which 
“has improperly given a name to the affection. The most usual 
species of hamorrhage is by a kind of exudation or exhalation 
fromthe extremities of the capillary vessels of the mucous 
membrane, in the same manner as from the uterine vessels at 
the catamenial periods. The blood in these cases is vermilion- 
coloured, accompanying, but not mixed with the facal mat- 
ters. Sometimes the blood issues by a fine and continued jet, 
during the: straining at stool; and yet, when we examine the 
parts with glasses, no solution of continuity is to be found, 
the blood evidently having issued from a dilated pore. Pro- 
fessor Richerand records a remarkable example. “ A mer- 
chant arrived at his 90theyear in perfect health. This long 
immunity from disease he attributed to an hemorrhoidal flux 
which had been regularly established more than fifty years, 
and so considerable in quantity, that the blood spouted to a 
certain distance from the anus, as from a vein opened by a 
Tancet.” Nos. Chir. 
Active Hemorrhage. This is the result of a vital movement, 
——~. when in moderation, It may, however, 
when excessive, and lead to passive hemorr- 
Sipe which of a much worse character. The immoderate 
fuse of venesection from the system at large, 
of leeches to the anus itself, frequently déter- 
excess. The quantity of the hemorrhoidal dis- 
aries much, as there are innumerable examples of 
~ sala lent to one or even two pounds of 
lood daily, and that for a long time, without any injurious 
“eonsequences. Montanus knew a hemorrhoidinarian, who, for 













t be passed torrents of blood froin 
vessels, sometimes to the amount of ten pints; 
Bere sd of 9 serine Serie) hata ee Hoffman relates 
case of a widow lady, 50 years gross, and a 
high liver, who, after being paraneed Wide Sr ano- 
malous symptoms, and particularly lassitudes, languors and 
faintings, was seized with the hemorrhoidal flax, and in 
twenty-four hours lost Pill 2 ee 
blood! The symptoms of debility and oppression abovemen- 
tioned were quickly dissipated, and she qaulcaeceaell 
health and strength. These examples are sufficient to assure 
us, that the hemorrhoidal discharge may be often enormous, 
without being necessarily fatal or even 

For the nature of the hemorrhoidal tamours themselves, 
we refer to the short extract from the work of Larroque, in- 
serted in this number of the Journal, 

Mucous or Serous Hemorrhoids. These occasionally suc- 
ceed the sanguineous forms of the disease, especially where 
much inflammation has attended. They bear a very exact 
similitude to the leucorrhceal discharges from the uterine vea- 
sels, and depend on the same general and local causes. Et is 
something remarkable, that they seldom occur where the san- 
guineous discharge from the hemorrhoidal vessels is 5 
a circumstance in which they correspond with the whites, — 
which are rarely seen in females who haye copious cata- — 
menia. 








Sect. 3. Classifications and Distinctions. - 
Dr. Montegre divides hemorrhoids into two -onlanae 
regular or periodical; the anomalous or irregular. ‘The first 
are generally constitutional, and not to be cured but: 
risk, Such for instance as alternate with or succeed 
catamenial discharge. The anomalous order are usually de+ 
pendent on accidental circumstances, and the removal of 
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their causes is the proper method of cure, These two orders 
are divided by our author into eight species, comprehending 
numerous varictics. We shall briefly glance at the Species, 
1. The dry hemorrhoids (cxce.) These offer the genuine 
hemorrhoidal movement or determination to the rectum be- 
fore alluded to, and have no varieties. 2d Species, The H. 
fluentes, with two varictics; the sanguineous and mucous, 3d 
Species. H. tumentes, with two varictics; the varicose and 
the marisce. 4th Species. H. dolentes, with three varieties; 
the inflammatorie, nervosze, and H. cum fissuris. 5th Species. 
HH, cum contractione ani. 6th Species. H. cum ulceratione. 7th 
Species. H. cum procidentia ani. 8th Species. H. cum irri- 
tatione vesice urinaris. 

We do not mean to follow our author through these orders, 
species, and varietics; but we think the classification a useful 
and natural one for any author or lecturer who treats fully aad 
distinctly on the subject. No one can deny that these modifi- 
cations of the disease actually present themselves in practice, 
and moreover that they require a corresponding modification 
of treatment and attention. They are not therefore useless dis- 
tinctions, as the indolent would fain represent them. 


Sect. 4. Etiology. 

1. Hereditary predisposition. 2. Climate. 3. Age. 4, Sex. 
5. Habits of life. 6, Season and temperature. 8. Food. 9, Con- 
stipation. 10, The labours of the cabinet. 11. Depressing pas- 
sions. 12. Certain diseases, 13. Pregnancy. 14. Tight clothes 
round the abdomen. 15. The abuse of drastic purgatives. 16. 
Too frequent use of glysters. 17. Venery, 18. External irrita- 
tion. 19. The use of hollow night stools. 

On each of these points Dr. Montegre descants with great 
acuteness and knowledge of the subject, and we regret that 
‘our limits forbid our following him, 
so invariably found strong mental emotions of a 
nature to induce the hemorrhoidal movement in our 







own ‘and have so often observed the same in others, 
that w confirm the statements of our author on this 
head. 


_ Anger, fear, ennui, disquiet, and habitual melancholy, 








says Dr. Montegre, exert a remarkable influence on the 
celiac plexus, situated in the abdomen,.and in immediate 
sympathetic communication with the liver, biliary ducts, and 
the whole system of vessels that retarn the blood from the 
rectum. This impression is most felt atthe epigastrium bya 
sense of uneasiness, load, and kind of constriction there, pro- 
ducing derangement of the digestion, and biliary secretion, 
gastric irritability, &c. The effect of these melancholy emo- 
tions is to unhinge the balance of the circulation, and give 
origin to internal concentrations of blood. The cutaneous ves~ 
sels become almost exsunguious, and itis under such circum. 
stances that we sce rupture of the parietes of the heart, or 
fatal congestions in sume of the other viscera. Here an explo- 
sion of the hemorrhoidal flux may often ward off the impend- 
ing danger.” ' : 5 

Under the head of medicinal ccuses of hemorrhoids, Dr. 
Montegre enumerates the frequent use of aloes, rhubarb, 
neutral salts [on the authority of Hildebrandt] emmena- 
gogues, certain mineral waters, glysters, ke, 

Miscellancotus Causes. Long and fatiguing marches on foot; 
violent horse exercise [gentle horse excercise is one of the 
most powerful anti-hemorrhoidal measures] sudden impres- 
sion of heat or cold on the region of the fundament; the too 
frequent application of leeches to the anus; the inordinate use 
of foot baths; [and we may add of biddies); the use of hollow 
seats [usage d'un siege perce); and lastly, according to the 
opinion of De Haen, the effiuvia from privies while seated 
at stool. N 


Sect. 5. Prognosis. 

In this section Dr. Montegre enters deeply into the argu- 
ment that, speaking generally, hemorrhoids are salutary ef 
forts of the constitution, although they may often, like many 
other sanative processes, prove injurious, or even fatal. At 
tentive observation will show that, in the present state of so- 
ciety, almost every individual of the human race has. some 
ene organ or part of the body more weak, more irritable, or 
more predisposed to disease than the rest; and that this part 
is usually an important viscus of vital function. This con- 
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sideration will induce the ‘pathologist to acknowledge, that the 
femorshoidal movement and discharge are, upén the whole, 
produetive of salutary effects, as determining this irritation 
or local plethora to a part where it may be expended with 
safety, thoogh with inconvenience or pain. 

Let ts appty this reasoning. M. Bayle and others have 
shown, that palménary consumption carries off a fifth part of 
the’homan species. Without entering into a disquisition on 
the nature of phthisis, it will be very generally allowed, that it 
consists essentially and originally in a sanguinesus determina- 
tion to the respiratory apparatus, however slow or insidious 
its progtess. “Now, granting that the causes, whatever they 
may be, which induce such a wide wasting disease, are ope- 
fating with more or less intensity on all classes, we have 
‘strong reasons for believing that the hemorrhoidal movement 
preserves, in a considerable number of cases, the lungs from 
the disorganizing irritation of phthisis. This reasining is 
strongly supported by the well known connexion which sub- 
sists between pulmonary consumption and fistula in and, the 
latter almost ‘constantly arresting the progress of the former; 
and on the contrary, very often giving origin to the pulmonic 
affection when suddenly cured in unsound constitutions. If 
then, @ fistalé in ano, which acts like a perpetual hemorr- 
hoidal drain, can arrest the progress of phthisis, after it has 
actually been developed, as every observant practitioner must 
have repeacedly seen, how much reason have we to expect 
that an establishment of the hemorthoidal flux, anterior to 
bey in many cases, avert it entirely? 

ease from Larroque may come in here as 
anon of the subject. 

“A lady, previous to puberty, had all the symptoms of pul- 
‘monary consumption; but as soon as the menses were estab- 
ae symptoms disappeared, although several distin- 

physicians had pronounced the case incurable. From 

‘the cessation of the menstrual discharge, at the 

_ age of no complaint of the chest was manifest; but at the 
of ‘the symptoms of phthisis were again renewed, 
‘Fortunately, at this epoch the hemorrhoidal flux appeared, 
and the thoracic affection eaony give way. Betweeo the 

Vou, IX. No. 34, 
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age of 60 and 70, the bsemorshoidal discharge 


spin re the coh sd expect of 


‘The following case, communicated to Dr, Montegre by Dr. 
Bodson, exhibits another example of the salutary effects of the 
hemorrhoidal flux, where there is reason to fear that an im- 

organ is on the eve of structural tension. 

A man, 25 years of age, married two years, tall and thin, 

_ became affected with constant and severe pain between the 
shoulders, accompanied by cough and copious expectoration, 
emaciation, and progressively increasing debility. Notwith- 
standing various means, these symptoms got worse and 

: . Worse, and the young man was considered to be in a con- 
firmed consumption. The attending physician happening to 
recollect that the father of the patient had been hamorrhoidi- 
nary, conceived that the establishment of such an affection 
might be serviceable to the son, and consequently applicd six 
Iceches to the fundament. The effect was so rapid and deci- 
sive, that it appeared as though the pulmonary disease was 
destroyed by a single blow. The hemorrhoidal movement be- 
came irregularly established, he recovered fiesh and strength, 
and continued in good health.” 

Indeed, since the days of Hippocrates, hemorrhoids have 
been considered by accurate observers to have an anti- 
phthisical tendency. The Father of physic distinctly says,— 
4 Qui sanguinem per ora venarum, que sunt in ano, per) 
solent, ii neque lateris dolore neque pulmonis inlammatione, 
corripiuntur.” De Humor. 

From all these considerations, then, would it not be a useful 
indication to endeavour to cstablish the hemorrhoidal dis- 
charge by aloetics, lecches, &c- in those who are predisposed 
to phthisical disorders in this country? 


Sect. 6. Retention and Suppression of Hamorrhside, 

The causes of these accidents may be divided into preparae 
tory and efficient, Among the first order we may reckon the. 
nervous temperament, great sensibility, a predispusition, to 
morbid action in some internal organ or part, as the bladder, 
kidneys, liver, stomach, lungs, heart, or great vessels, 
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“The efici of retention are very numerous. The 
€, high inflammatory action in the system, exces 

sive hemorrhages, violent mental commotions, as terror, 
anger, &e.; the application of inordinate heat or cold to the 
parts; wet and cold to the feet; baths too hot or too cold, 
taken during the paroxysm; aliments very high seasoned or 
stimulating; inordinate evacuations, whether from the vascu- 
Jar, lymphatic, or glandular systems, as profuse venesection, 
great sweats, salivation, hypercatharsis, &c.; the application 
$ seek Of astringent substances to the hemorrhoidal 


1s of Retention and Suppression. Te must be 
borne in mind, that the most sudden and abrupt suppression 
of a long established hemorrhoidal flux, whether by accident 
or by topical remedies, will, in very many cases, be followed 
by no inconvenience, and the paticnt may enjoy many years 
of perfect health, and’ immunity from the original affection. 
Tn illustration of this position we could relate numerous facts, 
but shall confine ourselves to one or two instances. 

Case 1. A gentlemen, 34 years of age, very robust, of a 

temperament, born of hemorrhoidinary parents, * 
and long afflicted with most violent paroxysms of the complaint, 
sométimes accompanied with sanguineous discharge, some- 
times not, observed, that the intervals of health were always 
Tong, is proportion to the force and duration of the preceding 
attack. After an unusually severe hemorrhoidal paroxysm, 
which was procrastinated six months, and attended with great 
pain, he was suddenly cured by a topical application. He has 
now continued five years free from homorrhoids and all other 
complaints, although: he leads the same kind of sedentary life 
as before, and often keeps late hours.” 

‘Case 2. “My father, then 22 years of age, happening to be 
travelling in Italy, was afflicted several months with the most 
excruciatingly painful hemorrhoids, accompanied by a san- 

) discharge and external tumours. He was cured in 
by an empirical application at Venice, and never 
js experienced any hemorrhoidal affection. He died 

paees the age of 78.” 
“The prognosis, then, in cases of sudden suppression of the 
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hemorrhoidal movement, mast be founded on the mature and 
importance of the, effects. which follow. The 

be more dangerous in proportion as the individual is predis» 
posed to, any visceral affection, as phthisis, cardiac disease, 
ancurism, of any of the large vessels, &e. Advanced age, and. 

the \urn of life in females are unfavourable epochs for such. 
accidents. 

“But although immupity from disease frequently follows a 
suppression of the hamorrhoids, we are by no means to calcu 
Tate on such good fortune as even generally to be met with. 
We shall here chee present a rapid sketch of the various phae- 
nomena which attentive observation has:ascertained, as very 
frequently resulting from the suppression or retention under 
consideration. 

1. Fever has, in many instances, been kindled up by the 
suppression of the hemorrhoidal flux. Ludolph relates a.re- 
markable instance:—A man of leuers, 40 years of age, thin, 
yet plethoric, of sedentary habits, had frequently experienced 
the hemorrhoidal discharge with advantage to his general 
health, But this discharge having become excessive, his phy- 






pains and sense of anguish at the precerdia, acute fever, vio- 
Tent, delirium, and death in a few days! Stahl offers us nearly 
a ‘simjlar example, 

2, Phiegmasia. The brain or its meninges, the lungs, or 
their coverings, the heart, the stomach, the liver, and peri- 
toneum, are often affected with inflammation from suppressed. 
hemorrhoids, But chronic engorgements, with gradual indu- 
ration of these viscera, are the more usual results. 

3. Hemorrhages. Almost every part of the body, may be~ 
come the seat of hemorrhage, vicarious of the hemorrhoidal 
flux when suppressed; bat more especially the uterus, the 
bladder, the stomach, the liver, and the lungs, 

4. The Neuroses, Esquirol asserts, that melancholy and, ine 
sanity frequently result from the suppression of hemorrhoidal 
evacuations; Poissonicr, Andry, &c. saw tetanus result from 
the same; Heister, hypochondriaciem, and, according to Dion 
Cassius, the Emperor Trajan experienced an attack of apo 
plexy, followed by hemiplegia, in. consequence of a sudden 


. 
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suppression wf the hemorrhoidal fiux, to which he had bee 
long subject. He soon afterwards became dropsical and died. 


' Sect. 7 Treatment. 

1. The Hemorrhage. This accident demands our attention, 
since its excess may prove dangerous or even fatal, and yet its 
continuance may be necessary to the constitution. As long asthe 
flow of blood returns periodically, with considerable intervals, 
and without apparently injaring the health, we should be 
cautions how we arrest the discharge; but when it produces 
sudden debility, paleness, or spasms, we should endeavour to 
moderate the flow. [t is certain, however, that the most ex- 
cessive haemorrhage in this way is rarcly fatal in itself, though 
it may prove so consecutively. It has been justly observed, 
too, thac the greatest hemorrhage is often less dangerous than 
the means which we take to arrest it. 

These means should first be genera? rather than local. The 
patient should be laid om a cool bed in the middle of an airy 
room, with few orno bed clothes, and kept in the most per- 
fect quietude in the horizontal position, his fect alittle raised; 
if he cam lie’ on his face, so’ much the better. These precau- 
tions, with cold acidulated drink, will’ commonly moderate 
the discharge, which is better than suddenly checking it. If 
these means are unsuccessful, we must cndeavour to induce a 
determination to some other quaricr, by venesection, by 
cupping glasses to the shoulders, by ligatures to the upper ex- 
tremitics, ax practised by Galen, and too much neglected by 
the moderns; by long continued frictions, with flesh! brusti-s, 
to the upper parts of the body, especially in che latier or pas- 
sive stage of the hemorrhage, On the same principle of 
counter-derivation, we apply sinapisms to the inside of cach 
arm. When these means fail, we must have recourse to local 
applications, such as cold, astringents, or plugging the rec- 
tum. ” 


‘Phe ancients were in the habit of applying the actual 
cautery, and Montegre recommends the same as a last re- 
source. | 

2 The Tumours, The great art in the treatment of heemorr- 
hoidsl tumours is compressions We can assert; from personal 
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4. Hemorrhoidal Pains. Dr. Mootegre calls the attention 
of the Faculty to the use of injections of cold water, or water 
with the chill off it, together with semicupia of the same, in 
those hemorrhoidal pains attending the fecal evacuation, ac- 
companied or not with inflammation, which are so distressing 
to many people. He considers this remedy as, by far, superior 
to every other, while it is totally devoid of danger or incon- 
venience. We think this hint worth attending to. 

5. Equitation. Although violent horse excercise will often 
occasion hemorrhoids in those who are not accustomed to 
tide, yet there is not a more powerful remedial: measure, 
when moderately used, than this. Indeed, no man need suffer 
from the piles who can keep a horse. 

7. Hamorrhoidal Colic. As this is occasioned by a determi- 
nation of blood to the mesenteric vessels, there is no’ more 
speedy means of relief than by establishing the hemorrhoidal 
discharge, by the application of leeches to’ the anus, warm 
emollient glysters, and purgatives. 

8. Constipation. This is not only a very frequent cause of 
hemorrhoids, but it isan accompaniment which renders the 
complaint one of the most painful afflictions of human nature. 

General Remedies. Every thing which augments the cuta~ 
neous transpiration, and increases the activity of the ab- 
sorbents of the intestinal canal; or, on the other hand; 
diminishes the secretory office of the mucous membrane of 
the intestines, tends to constipation. Hemorrhoidinarians, 
therefore, ought to avoid all violent and unaccustomed exer- 
cises which cause much perspiration, as also hot and vapour 
baths. The diet, must, of course, vary according to the 
idiosyncracy of the patient. 

Of laxative medicines, the best are the tartrite of potash 
with sulphur and supertartrite of potash in molassess, as an 
electurary at night. But injections of cold water are, of all 
other remedies, by far the most efficacious. These injections 
should be small in quantity, not more than sufficient to fill the 
rectum. . 

In respect to the constitutional treatment of the hemorr- 
hoidal movement itself, it is needless to observe, that as our 
author considers this movement a salutary one, he rarely ad- 





We shall conclude this paper by an abstract of Dr. Mon- 
| General rules of conduct for the Hamorrhoidinarian. 

A. A temperate climate agrees best with the hmemorrhoi- 
dinary constitution. Too mach heat stimulates the biliury aya | 
tem, weakens the digestive organs, and tends to constipation, 
by rendering the perspiration inordinate. A very cold climate, 
‘especially if moist, is also unfavourable to this complaint. 
Apartments heated and ‘close, and transitions from thence to 
the cold air, ought to be particularly avoided. 

B. The tepid, but not the hot bath, ought to form a part of 
hemorrhoidinary regimen, In the intervals of the attack, the 
cold bath is extremely serviceable. 

C. The local application of cold water to the fandament, 

every day, by means of a sponge, especially after going to 
aac oaal wbsrithe tansere/eciny ‘out-during the alvine eva- 
euations, ought never to be neglected by the hemurrhoidi- 
arian. 

D. The clothing should be such as is suitable in rheumatic: ] 
’ complaints. Flannels next the skin, so as to favour the insen- — 
sible perspiration, and defend the patient from abrupt atmos- 
pherical transitions, are necessary articles of dress. The 
bedding should be neither too soft nor too warm; and the hie- 
morrhoidinarian should avoid sittiog on a seat that is either 
very damp and cold, or heated by the rays of the sun. 

E. The food should not partake much of the hot, spicy, or 
stimulating; and the drink should be as aqueous as possible. 

F, Exercise. Of all exercise, that of riding on horse-back_ 
is best. The swing is also useful. 

+ G. “Lacte venerien est evidemment utile aux hemor-. 
thoidaires & moins qu’il ne soit repété d'une maniere ex- 
cessive, ce qui incommode tout le monde.” 

H. The moral affections havea great and predominant in- 
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lh» th ti eapectany thit, from ftp’ sia 
already made, Nature appears to have added.in abundance, 
some of her most valuable mineral productions to the othenin= 
ternal resources which she has lavished in that part of the 
world, 

‘The geological part of Mr. Maclure’s book was first publish~ 
ed in the sixth volume of the American Philosophical ‘Trans- 
actions; in the present edition there are some additions and 
corrections, besides two new chapters, which the author in- 


‘forms us~io his Preface, are ‘an attempt to apply Geology to 


Agriculture, in showing the probable effets the decomposition 
of the different classes of rocks may have on the nature and 
fertility of soils. Itis the result- of many observations made 
in Europe and America,and may perhaps be found more use- 
fal in the United States than in Europe, as more of the land 
is in astate of nature not yet changed by the industry of man.’ 

Mr. Maclure appears to be-very thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and to have studied with great attention the geolo- 
gical structure of a considerable part of Europe. He isa dis- 
ci of Werner; but we recognise him as such, more by the 

descriptive language he employs, than by his theoretical opi- 
nions. His general views are much more enlarged and philo- 
sophical, than is usually met with in the geologists of that 
school; and, like most of those who have had opportunities of 
extensive observation, he has found that the theory of the Frey- 
berg professor is of a very limited application. The following 
remarks in his Preface are a sufficient proof that his geologi- 
cal creed is not that of Werner. 

“Tn all speculations on the origin, or agents that have pro- 
duced the-changes on this globe, it is probable that we ought 
to keep within the boundaries of the probable effects resulting. 
from the regular operations of the great laws of nature, which 
our experience and observation have brought within the sphere 
of our knowledge. When we overleap those limits, and sup~ 
pose a total change in Nature’s laws, we embark on the sca of 
uncertainty, where one conjecture is perhaps as probable as 
another; for nonce of them can have any support, or derive any 
authority from the practical facts wherewith, our experience 
has brought us acquainted.” | 

While we acknowledge the valuable information which this 











tone; they occupy all the mountainous country between Lake 
Champlain, the St. Lawrence, and Lake Ontario.” p. 38. 

“From near Kingston on Lake Ontario, to some distance 
below Quebec, the country is principally primitive; and, from 
all information & could collect, that great mass of continent 
Tying to the north of the 46th degree of latitude, for acon- 
siderable distance to the west, consists mostly of the same 
formation: from which it is probable, that on this continent, as 
‘well as in Europe and Asia, the Northern regions are princi- 
pally occupied by the primitive formation.” p. 58. 

Throughout the greatest part of the northern and north-eas~ 
tern States, the sea washes the primary rocks; but at Long 
Island there commences an alluvial formation, which, increas: 
‘ing in breadth as it stretches southward, covers a great part of 
both the Carolinas and Georgia, and almost the whole of the 
two Floridas and Lower Louisiana. ‘This vast alluvial forma- 
tion is bounded on the east by the ocean, and by a line com- 
mencing at the eastern end of Long Island and passing through 
Philadelphia, Washington, Richmosd in Virginia, Halifax in 
North Carolina, Columbia in South Carolina, Augusta on the 
Savannah, and thence to Natchez onthe Mississippi. The tide 
‘water ends in all the rivers from the Mississippi to the Roan- 

‘oke at the distance of from thirty to 120 miles from the wes~ 

“tern limits of the alluvial formation; from the Roanoke to the 
Delaware, the tide penetratés through the allavial, and is 
stopped by the primitive rocks. In all the northern and easte 
@rn rivers, the tide runs a small distance into the primitive 
formations. ‘In the Southern States the alluvial formation is 
elevated considerably above the level of the sea; but as itap- 
proaches the north, it rises very little above it. 

‘On the western side of the great range of mountains, there 
is along narrow zone of transition rocks, beginning on the 
eastern side of Lake Champlain, and extending in an undulat- 
ting line in a south-westerly direction, to a point between the 
Alabama and Tombigbee rivers, in latitude about 34 N. and 
longitude about a5 W. It is generally broadest where the 
Primitive formation is narrowest, and vice versa; and rans 
from twenty to a hundred miles in breadth. 
~ On the north-west of those transition rocks commences an 
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the great masses of granite of the Alps,in Cornwall and in 
this country, could got be distinguished, in, hand specimens, 
from the Sienite of Werner, though the one is placed in the 
‘Wernerian system as the oldest, and the other among the 
wewest of the primitive rocks.” 

‘The granite generally divides into. rhomboidal masses, and, 
except in some very «mall-grained varieties, there is no ap- 
pearance of stratification. It is frequently so far decomposed 
tas to have lost the adhesion of its particles, to the depth of 30 
or 40 fect below the surface; each crystal is in its place, and 
looks as if it were solid; but when you take it up, it falls into 
sand. 

Gneiss extends over a half of the-primitive formation. It 
includes in a great many places beds from three to three hun- 
dred feet thick, of a very large-grained granite, which run in 
the same direction, and dip as the gneiss does. These beds are 
mixed, and alternate occasionally in the same gneiss, with 
primitive limestone, beds of hornblende and hornblende slate, 
serpentine, felspar rocks, and magnetic iron ore. In some 
places the gneiss contains so much mica as to run into mica 
slate; in others, large nodules of qbartz or felspar, and, in 
others, hornblende takes the place of mica. 

“Though the primitive formation contains all the variety 
of primitive rocks found in the mountains of Europe, yet 
neither their relative situation im the order of succession, nor 
their relative heights in the range of mountains, correspond 
with what has been observed in Europe. The order of success 
sion from the Clay slate to the Granite, as well as the gradual 
diminishing height of the strata, from the granite through the 
gneiss, mica slate, hornblende rocks, down to to the clayslate, 
is often so inverted and mixed, as to render'the arrangement 
of any regular series impracticable.” p.916. 

Within the limits of what may be termed the primitive | 
country, there are found several partial and detached forma- 
tions of the transition and secondary rocks. A transition for- 
‘mation occupies nearly the whole of Rhode Island, and runs 
from Rhode Island to Boston, fifteen miles broad. There is a 
range of secondary rocks, €xtending, with some intervals, from 
the Connecticut to the Rappahannock rivers, a distance ofnear- 
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seminated in some places in acement of a slaty texture,and in « 
others in a quartzose cement; a fine sandstone, 
quartz in large masses, often of a slaty texture, with 

of mica intervening; a rock not far from the 
borders of .the primitive, partaking both of the porphyry and 
the greywacke, having both felspar crystals and rounded peb- 
bles in it, with a cement of akind of dull chlorite slate in ex- 
cess; another, though rarer, with pebbles and felspar 
in a compact petrosiliceous cement, and a great variety 
other rocks, which, from their composition and situation, can- 
not be classed but with the transition. 

“ The limestone, greywacke, and greywacke-slate, generaligh 
occupy the valleys, and the quartzy aggregrates the ridges. 
‘There are many and extensive caves in the limestone, where 
the bones of various animals are found. 

“ Beds of coal blende, or anthracite, accompanied by alum 
slate and black chalk, have been discovered in this formation, 
on Rhode Island, the Lehigh and Susquehannah rivers, and a 
Jarge body of alum slate on Jackson’s river, Virginia; 
powerful veins ofthe sulphate of barytes cross it in different 
places,” —* Iron and lead have as yet been the principal me- 
tals found in this formation; the lead in the form of Galena, in 
clusters, or what the Germans call Stockwerk, as at the lead 
mines on New river, Wythe county, Virginia; the iron dis- 
seminated in pyrites, hematitic and magnetic iron; or in beds; _ 
and considerable quantities of the sparry iron ore in beds, and 
disseminated in the limestone.” p. 51. 

The.immense basin to the west of the Alleghany moun; 
tains, through which so many mighty rivers flow, is wholly. 
composed of secondary rocks, without having their continuity 
interrupted by any other formation, except the alluvial depo- 
sites on the banks of the large rivers. The stratification is al- 
most perfectly horizontal. 

“Immense beds of limestone, of all the shades, from alight 
blue to a black, intercepted in some places by extensive tracts 
of sandstone, and other secondary aggregates, appear to con- 
stitute the foundation of this formation, on which reposes the 
great and valuable coal formation, which extends from the 
head waters of the Ohio in Pennsylvania, with some interrop- 
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both animal and vegetable remains, which are found Saba 
depth of nearly a hundred feet below the surface. Considera- 
ble banks of shells, mostly bivalves, run parallel to the coast, 
imbedded frequently ima soft clay or mud, resembling that in 
which the living animal is now found on the seashore, and 
which makes the supposition probable that they are of the 
same species. 

“ There is also a bank of shell limestone beginning in North 
Carolina, parallel to, and within the distance of from twenty 
to thirty miles of the edge of the primitive, through South 
Carolina, Georgia, and part of the Mississippi territory. In 
some places this bank is soft, with a large proportion of clay; 
jn others hard, with a sufficiency of the calcareous matter tobe 
burnt for lime. Large fields of the same formation are found 
near Cape Florida, and extending some distance along the 
coast of the bay of Mexico. In some places the calcarcous. 
matter of the shells has been washed away, and’a deposite of 
silicious flint, in which they were imbedded, is left, forming a 
porous @inty rock, which is used with advantage for millstones. 

“in the alluvial of New-Jersey, about ten or twenty feet 
under the surface, there is.a kind of greenish blue marl, which 
they use as manure, in which they find shells, as the Ammon- 
ite, Belemnite, Ovulite, Cama, Ostrea, Terebratula, &c. Most 
of these shells are similar to those found in the limestone and 
greywacke of the transition, and equally resemble those’ found 
in such abundance in the secondary horizontal limestone 
sandstone; from which it would follow, that the different classes 
of rocks on the Continent cannot be distinguished by their 
shells, though the different strata of the same class may be 
discovered and known by the arrangement of the shells found 
in them. 

“Considerable deposites of bog iron ore occupy the lower 
situations; and many of the more elevated and dividing ridges 
between the rivers are crowned with a sandstone and pudding~ 
stone, the cement of which is bog iron ore.” 

From the interesting and instructive sketch which Mr, Ma- 
clure has given of the Geology of so large a portion of the 
Continent of North America, we obtain an important addition. 
to the evidence we alregdy possess in proof of the uniformity 




















Although this book is necessarily compiled, ina great de- 
gree, from the writings of others, it contains much valuable 
information respecting the mineral productions of the United 
States. It is to this part of the work that we shall confine our 
remarks; and we feel disposed, for the sake of our generalrea- 
ders, to dwell chicily on the information Mr, Cleaveland con 
‘vey respecting those mincral substances that are connected 
with the advancement of thatactive and enterprising people 
ip wealth and political importance, rather than upon the rarer 
productions, which are only interesting to the mincralogist. 

» There is one’ merit of Mr. Cleaveland’s book that ought not 
to pass unnoticed; we mean the form in which it is published. 
It is printed upon excellent paper, with a neat and perfectly 
distinct small type; and the same matter is contained in one - 
volume, which, ia England, would have been scattered over 
the surface of three. We should be glad to see it reprinted 
exactly upon the plan of the original; and we have no doubt 
thatit would be found the most useful work on mineralogy in 
our language. 

Coal exists in several parts of the United States in great 
abundance, We have already spoken of the vast series of coal 
strata westward of the Alleghany range, and of an extensive 
coal formation near Richmond in Virginia, In Pennsylvania, 
it is found on the west branch of the Susquchannah; in various 
places west of that branch; also on the Juniata, and on the 
waters of the Alleghany, and Monongahela. In Connecticut, 





a coal formation, commencing at New-Haven, crosses Con- | 


necticut river at Middletown, and, embracing a width of seve~ 
ral miles on each side of the river, extends to some distance 
above Northampton, in Massachusetis. There are also indi+ 
cations of coal in the States of New-York and New Jersey, In 
Rhode Island, anthracite ix found, accompanied by argillace- 
ous sandstone, shale with vegetable impressions, &c, similar 




















from one to twenty feet in thickness, and generally unmixed 
with foreign substances: large beds of this ure extend, with 
little interruption, from Canada to the neighbourhood of New= 
York. Clay ironstone is met with in considerable quantities. 
In Maryland, there are extensive beds of it three miles SW. 
of Baltimore, composed of nodules formed by concentric 
layers. Bog iron ore occurs in such abundance in many 
places, as to be smelted to a great extent. 

Copper in the native state, and most of its ores; have been 
found in different parts of the United States; butthere are no’ 
amines of this metal except in New-Jersey, and these do not _ 

to be worked with much success. 

Lead has been discovered i ina great variety of forms; and. 
there are several extensive mines of it. Inu; 
at St. Genevieve, on the western bank of the Mississippi, 
there are about ten mines. The ore, which is a sulphuret, is 
found in detached masses of from one to five hundred pounds, 
in alluvial deposites of gravel and clay, immediately under 
the soil; and sometimes in veins or beds, in limestone. One of 
the mines produces annually about 245 tons of ore, yielding 


“663 per cent. There are mines also at Perkiomen, in Penn- 


sylvania, 24 miles from Philadelphia. The ore is chiefly a sul- 
phuret; but it is accompanied by the carbonate, phosphate, and. 
molybdate. In Massachusetts, there is a vein of galena, tra~ 
versing primitive rocks, six or cight feet wide, and extending 
twenty miles from Montgomery to Hatfield. The ore affords 
from 50 to 60 per cent. of lead. 

Gold has only*been found in North Carolina. It occurs: in 
grains or small masses, in alluvial earths, and chiefly in the 
gravelly beds of brooks, in the dry season; and one mass was 
found weighing 28 lib. In 1810, upwards of 1340 ounces of 
this gold, equal in value to 24,689 dollars, had been received 
at the mint of the United States, 

Native silver, in small quantities, is met with at different 
places, but in no other form, Mercury and tin have not been 
found. Cobalt occurs near Middletown, in Connecticut; and 
a mine of it was at one time worked. Manganese and antimo- 


as, 








are more frequently: formed isto a twp 
where the salt is koown to exist, as in cer and ia 
salt licks, 80 called from having been formerly the resort of 


wild animals to fick the clay impregnated with the salt. These 
springs are chiefly found in the country westward of the Al- 
Ieghany mountains, gear the rivers which flow into the Ohio. 
They occur also in the State of New-York, neanthe Ononda~ 
go and Cayuga lakes, associated with the great gypsum forma-. 
tion already noticed. This brive is strong, and yields about 
$00,000 bushels of salt annually, The whole quantity of salt 
annually obtained from saline springs in the United States, 
exceeds 600,000 bushels, . 

Nitrate of potash, or saltpetre,is met with in considerable 
abundance. Mr. Cleaveland gives: the following description” 
of the situations where it is principally obtained. 

“The calcareous caverns which abound in the State of 
Kentucky, furnish large quantities of nitre. The earths which 
exist in these caverns, and which contain both the nitrate of 
potash and the nitrate of lime, are lixiviated; and the lixivium: 
is then made to pass through wood ashes, by the alkali of 
which the nitrate of lime is decomposed.* “After due evapo 
ration, the nitre is permitted to crystallize. One of the most 
remarkable of these caverns is in Madison county, on Crook~ 


” ed Creek, about sixty miles SE. from Lexington. This ca- 


Vern extends entirely through a hill, and affords a convenient 
passage for horses and waggons. Its length is G46 yards, its 
breadth is generally about 40 feet, and its average height about 
10 feet. One bushel of the earth in this cavera commonly 
yields from one to two pounds of nitre; and the same salt has 
been found to exist at the depth of 15 feet: even the clay is 
impregoated with nitrate of lime. 

“ Kentucky also furnishes nitre under a very different form, 
and constituting what is there called the rock ore, which is in 
fact a sandstone richly impregnated with nitrate of potash, 
‘These sandstones are generally situated at the head of narrow 


* “Tt appears that two bushels of ashes, made by burning the dry wood _ 
in hollow trees, contain as much alkali as eighteen bushels of ashes obtain. 
ed from the oak.” 
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valleys which traverse the sides of steep hills. They rest on 
calcareous strata, and sometimes present a front from 60 to- 
100 fect high. When broken into small fragments,aod thrown 
into boiling water, the stone soon falls into sand, one bushel of 
which, by lixiviation and) crystallization, frequently yields 10 
lib; and sometimes more than 201ib. of nitrate of potash, The 
nitrate obtained from these rocks contains litle or no nitrate 
of lime, and is said to be superior for the manofacture of gup- 
powder to that extracted from the afore-mentioned earths.” 

* Masses of native nitre; nearly pure, and weighing several 
pounds, are sometimes found in the fissures of these’ sand- 
stones, or among detached fragments, Indeed, itis said that 
these masses of native nitre sometimes weigh several hundred 
pounds. Similar caverns occur in Tennessee, and in some 
parts of Virginia and Maryland.” 

‘With the exception of the red oxide of zine, and the native 
magnesia, the discovery of which by Dr. Bruce we noticed in 
our account of hia Mineralogical Journal, no simple minerals 
have hitherto been discovered in the United States that were 
not already known to exist in other parts of the world. There: 
are some of the simple minerals, however, which are found 'itt 
state of great perfection, such as the cyanite, green tourma- 
line and rubellite, melanite, precious serpentine, garnet and 
beryll. A mass of native iron has recently been found near 
Red River in Louisiana. The form is irregular; its length 
being three feet four inches, and its greatest breadth two feet 
four inches—its weight exceeds 3000 lib. Its surface ix cover- 
ed witha blackish crust, and is deeply indented. It is very 
malleable and compact; but it is unequally hard, some parts 
being easily cut by a chissel, while others have nearly the 
hardness of steel. Its specific gravity is 7.40. It contains 
nickel, and is less easily oxidated than purified iron. This is 
rendered particularly interesting, by its containing in its inte- 
rior octahedral crystals, which may be easily cut by a knife, 
and are striated like magneticiron. Ihe largest crystal is more 
than halfan inch in length. 

We look forward with gréat hopes to the active exertions 
of our Transatlantic brethren in this interesting ficld of scien- 
tific inquiry; and we shall expect to see the great outline they 

Vou. IX. 2K No. 34; 


it appears to be the lowest rock, there is any evidence of its 


having been formed subsequently to the strata that cover ity— 
‘if any veins are seen to proceed from the great body of the — 
“granite, and to penetrate with numerous ramifications the 
‘superincumbent rocks, as has been observed in most situa- 
tions where granite occurs. The great alluvial formation will 
doubtless afford many valuable illustrations of the changes 
which the surface of our globe has undergone, from the animal 
remains with which it is said to abound; and we trust that 
this important subject of inquiry will be investigated with the 
attention it deserves. We should be glad to hear of the estab=— 
ment of a Geological Society, to excite the zeal, and unite the 
labours of the Geologists of America, and to be the organ of 
ice nibceween theta the rest of the Scientific. 
‘orl a 
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ORIGINAL PAPER. 


FOR THE ECLECTIC REPERTORY. 


Pons Reading Farm, January 18th, 1819. 
Dean Str, 

Lhave sometimes thought persons in aweak state of health 
who have occasion to make ase of the Inhaler now in com- 
Mon use, are not always able to draw in a sufficient quantity 
of steam to answer the intention of it, without being too much 
exhausted. In order to remedy the evil, I would propose for 
your consideration, one made on the plan of the drawing en- 
dlosed. If it should be found to answer a good purpose, I 
shull feel myself gratified in “having contributed a mite that 
may in any wise be uscful to my fellow creatures. 





Hoonphreye Inhalers 





A isa small cylinder to contain hot water up to the dotted 
line; B a piston with the valve C in it, that opens a } 
piston descends, and through which the steam rises 
the piston, at ‘the same time the valve at E shuts; when the 
piston B rises the valve C shuts, and that of E opens and 
‘throws the steam into the: lungs through the pipe H, and at 
‘the same time the air rushes in the hole G and through the 
handle, into and through the water at the bottom of the cylin= 
der, and rises over the water at A in steam, ready for another 
discharge and so on alternately. D is the top of the cylinder 
made to screw on and off, as occasion may require; F is the 
rod and handle of the piston. 

- Ifthe patient is not able to work the Inhaler, pa 
saayicoe toh His —s 

T am very respectfully, 2 
Yours, &e. 
JOSHUA HUMPHREYS, 
Da. T. C. Jaores. 


MEDICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


On the first use of Ergot to promote Parturition. 

Ir would appear that the Secale corautum or Ergot of Rye, 
which has bees of latter years introduced into obstetric prac- 
tice by Drs. Stearns and Prescott, was empirically employed 
in France, half a century ago, for the purpose of 
lingering labours as will be seen from the following, 


Extract ofa Letter from M. Parmentier to the Abbé Rozier, 
from Journal de Physique, &c. Volume 4, page 144 for the 
year i774, = 
Voici ce que. Madame Dupille, dont la principale occtspae 

tion semble étre le sovlagement des malheureux; voici, dis-je, 

ce qu’elle a eu la bonté de m’écrire concernant l’Ergot. 


t - 
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Jai lu, Monsieur, dans le dernier Mercure de Juin 1774, 
un extrait de vos Ouvrages, touchant le seigle ergoré. Iya 
quelques années que j’entendis parler du danger de ce grain 
et des maladies affreuses, qu l'on prétendoit qu’il avoit cau- 
sées en Alsace autant que je puis m’en souvenir, ou dans les 
environs; ce qui me surprit infiniment; car depuis mon En+ 
fance je lui connois une propriété dont je o’ai jamais oui mau- 
~ vais effets, non plus que ma mere, quien @ fait prendre aux 
-femmes qui ontde la peine 4 accoucher: je ne sais de qui elle 
tient cette Recette; elle o’a non plus que moi autre Science en 
Médecine que lenvie de rendre service aux personnes qui 
Manquent de secours et qui en ont besoin, 

“ Voici comme elle le fait prendre, et comme j’en ai donné 
plusicurs fois @ différentes femmes, et entr’autres, 4 la Fer- 
miere Bertichere, prés Chaumont Vexin, licu que j'habite: 
elle s’en est bien trouvée, a eu un enfant depuis, et va incessa- 
ment en avoir un. 

“Je pile ce grain (que nous nommons communément 
svigic) le plus que je peux; j'eu prends ensuite le plein d'un dez 
4 coudre, que je fais avaler dans une cuillerée d’éau ou de vin 
ou de bouillon, selon que je trouve sous la main. 

La Femme qui en a pris, doit accoucher dans le quart- 
@heure. Je n’eo donne, d’aprés ce que m’a recommandé ma 
mere, que lorsqu’on cst sdr que l'enfant se présente bien et 
que le Travail est trop lent; jamais les femmes, qui en ont 
pris, n’ont €té malades aprés; et certainement elles sont plus 
susceptibles alors de mauvaises impressions que d’autres. 

“Votre Dissertation m’a fort-rassurée sur les effets de co 
grain, que jc craigaois de faire prendre d’apres tout-ceque j’en 
avois entendu dire, et me rend la satisfaction de pouvoir de+ 
livrer ch un quart-d’heure, de ses Souffrances une femme 

_ fatiguée d’un travail long et pénible; car ma mere m’aassuree, 
thes vu effectivement, qu’elles accouchoient dans le quart 
jure.” 


TRANSLATION. 
Madame Dupille, who is chiefly employed in relieving the 
* Ergot. 


he =e 


” is the same which has been used by me in several cases, and. 


tract from your works, respecting the peta 

Several | ‘years ago I/heard of the dangerous quality of | 
grain, and of the severe diseases it was said to have 
either in Alsace, or in its neighbourhood. This was to 2 
matter of surprise—for, from nly. fufimcy I Gave kapwraee 
Sasa Gok deal WhEN hae we been followed. by any bad 
consequences. My mother, who has given it to women in difi- 
cult labours, has the same experience. I know not where she 
procured the recipe. Like myself, she has no other medical 
skill, but a desire to be serviceable to those who want assis- 
tance. The following is her method of administering it, and. 














particularly to the wife of a farmer at Bertichere, near Chau~ 
mont Vexin, my place of residence. This woman was benefit~ 
~ed by it, has had one child since, and is again about being con- 
fined. ‘ 
I give a thimble full of the grain, which we commonly call, 
false wheat, very finely powdered, in a table spoonful of wa-— 
ter, wine or weak broth. We look for its effects in a quarter 
ofan hour: according to my mother’s recommendation I give 
it only when the presentation is natural and the labour linger- 
ings The women who have used it, have always enjoyed good 
ISG ere ee 
tible of disease. 

Your dissertation has given me great confidence in aa 
effects of this remedy, which I was doubtful about administer= 
ing, after what had been said; and I have the satisfaction of 
being able, in a quarter of an hour, to procure the delivery of 
a woman, worn out with a lingering and painful labour; for 
my mother assures me, and I find it to be oar mr 
is effected in a quarter of an hour. 





ame | 


following observations are inserted here, having come to hand too late 
~ for any other plice. . 
Some Observations on the Varioleid Disease, which has lately 
prevailed in Edinburgh, and on the identity. of Chicken pow 
- and Modified Small pox, in a letter addressed ts Dr. Dun- 
can, junior. By Joux Tomson, M. D. F. R.S. Ee 


Dear Six, I beg leave to communicate to you the results of 
some observations which I have had occasion to make in 
attending to the progress of the eruptive varioloid disease that 
has lately prevailed in Edinburgh, and of the occurrence of 
which, in the Military Hospitals, my friend Mr. Heanen has 
given so accurate and interesting an account in the present 
number of your Journal. 

My attention was first called in a particular manner to this 
disease, by the cases of it which occurred in the DepotHospital, 
and by the cases in the Castle, produced by inoculation, with 
the matter taken from Mr. Hennen’s sou. Since that period I 
have seen in various parts of the town seventy two cases of this 
eruption, including those which have been detailed by Mr. 
Hennen. Of this number cight have had the disease after 
having passed through the small pox, twenty-seven after having 
had the cow pock, two have had the discase co-existent with 
cow pock, and thirty-five, including the six children who were 
inoculated in the Castle, had not passed through cither small 
pex or cow pock. Three of the children affected with this dis- 
ease after cow pock had previously passed through an eruption 
of the same sort, and in one of these, I have had the best op- 
portunity to ubscrve, that the discase has each time exhibited 
the app-arances which have beea supposed to be characteristic 
of chicken pox. 

The greater partof those affected with this disease, whocame 
first under my notice, had previously pasied through cither 

_ small pox or cow pock, or had had the disease communicated to 
them by inoculation, In watching the appearances and progress 
‘of the cruptionin these persons, I was for a considerable time 
Gnclined to regard it as chicken pox, till having an opportunity 
of observingits scycrity and fatality in those who hadnot under- 






gone small pox or cow pock, I was compelled 
idea, and to believe, that in all the different forms \ 
on er Laepegh — Teme aS 


POF vis epidemic has attacked three different classes of ome 
ist, Those who had passed through small pox; 2dly, Those 
who had had cow pock; and Sdiy, Those who had had neither 

small pox nor cow pock, and in all of these it has appeared to 
possess some common characters. It has usually commenced in 
avesicular form, or in a papular, speedily becoming vesicular, 
and has become pustular only in some cases in its progress. 
The pustules have appeared sometimes with, and sometimes 
without a central depression. The eruption has been irregular 
in size and form, as well as in the place of its first appearance, 
and in most instances it has appeared to occupy only the 
surface of the skin. It has in almost all instances come out in 
successive crops, some of which have appeared on the body 
after the eruption was at the height on the face. It has in gen- 
eral appeared, even in severe cases, tohave arrived at the height 
on the face by the 6th day of the cruption, and in the milder not 
unfrequently by the 4th or Sth day. The fluid contained in 
the vesicles and pustules has in a great number of instances 
appeared to be lymph rather than pus, even to a late period of 
the disease, and has generally dried into horny scabs covering 
tubercular elevations of the skin, which in several ii instances, 
have been followed by pits or depressions of that texture. In 
the decline of the eruption, vesications upon an inflamed basis 
of a greater or less extent, have frequently appeared upon the 
extremities, generally filled with lymph, but in a few instances 
with air; and, in some instances, small abscesses have formed 
in the subcutaneous texture. This eruption has rarely had any 
of the smell peculiar to small-pox. It has produced but very 
little temporary blindness, and has seldom becn accompanied 
by the symptoms of secondary fever. 

In four of the eight patients who had had small pox, this 
epidemic has appeared in a highly aggravated and somewhat 
malignant form. Comparatively but few, I believe, have ever 
recovered of primary natural small pox who have had them in 
number and form similarto those described in Nos. 12, 13, and 
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14, of Mr. Henoen’s cases. The disease in his fourth casc, 
though severc, could not be saii to be malignant, and ip the 
other three instances it has beep so mild, and of eo short dara- 
tion, thar, had these cases occurred before the vaccine inveu- 
lation was known, no practitioner of experience would, f am 
coovineed, have hesitated in pronouncing them to be distinct 
and onequivocal cases of chicken pox. : 

Of the twenty-nine patients who had undergone cow-pock 
inoculation, no one has died, and three only have had the dis- 
ease in a very severe form. In by far the greater part of this 
class, the eruption hus been papular or vesicular, without be- 
coming distinctly pustular, and when it has become co, the pus- 
tules have appeared chiefly on the face, whilethe disease hus re~ 
mained vesicular on the rest of the body. In some of these cases 
the eruption has been at the height by the third, in others by 
the fourth, in most by the fifth, and in the severer by the sixth 
or seventh day. I have not been able to discover inthe appear- 
ances, progress, or termination of the disease, as it has occurred 
in those who had been vaccinated, any symptoms by which I 
could distinguish it from the three varieties of chicken pox 
described by Dr.. Willan, or from the numerous cases of that 
disease which I had seen before and since the practice of vac- 
cination has been introduced. 

Of the twenty-nine patients who have had this disease in the 
natural way, without having previously passed through cowpock 
‘or small pox, nine have died. In five of these fatal cases the 
disease was of the kind which has been so well described by 
Dr. Rogers of Cork, and by the late Dr. Walker of this place, 
under the name of malignant crystalline or water pox. In two 
of these, petechie or livid spots made their appearance before 
death; three died on the 6th, and two on the 8th day of 
the eruption. In the other four cases, the disease was pustular 
‘and confluent; one died on the 9th, two on the 12th,'and one 
on the 18th day. 

In thirteen of those twenty-nine cases, the disease, though it 
has not proved fatal, hasbeen more or less stvere. In several, 
particularly in adults, it had from the first the appearances which 

are usually described as characteristics of genuine small-pox, 
sometimes of the distinct, and at other times of the confluent 

Vou. IX. 2L No. 34. 







the remaining seven cases the disease was: 
so much so as to resemble chicken pox, or 
rather than the nataral small pox. In these there y 

atively but very little eruptive fever, and in three or 

stances the disease seemed to be at the height by the fourth 
“or fifth day. Had not these cases occurred in situations: 
“where the malignant small pox existed, I should not: 

disposed, from the appearances which manifested ‘thi 

to believe that they could have originated from the infection of 
genuine small pox. wal OY we) 

‘The history of the progress of this contagion in the military 
hospitals has been so fully and circumstantially related by Mr, 

Hennen, as to render it quite unnecessary for meto enterupon it. 

A shall only remark, that there seems no reason to doubt, that 
all the casesof mild and malignant small pox which have pc~ 

curred in the Castle, were derived from matter taken from Mrs 

Hennen’s son. He and his brother appeared to have caught 
the disease from Serjeant Williamson's son, and this boy again — 
from the patient Wright in the Depot Hospital, who | 7 
through a disease which was regarded as distinct and 
chicken pox. I may add, that, in one of Mr. Henneo’s chil- 
dren, the disease was so mild as to escape almost unobser dG; 
andin the other, from whom the matter was taken for inocula- 
tion, though the constitutional symptoms were at first severe, — 
the eruption appeared t6 me to afford, in every step of its pro- 
gress, one of the best marked cases of chicken pox which had — 
ever come under my observation. 

‘Though in other parts of the town it has been more difficult 
to trace accurately the progress of the contagion of this epide- 
‘mic, yet in several situations, the mildand malignantform of the 
disease have appeared evidently: to produce each other. This 
‘was particularly obvious in two situations where the disease pre- 
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vailed extensively, in tho different floors of a tenement on the 
Castle Bank, and in those of another tenement on St. Leonard’s 
Hill. From the facalicy of the disease in these two situations 
among the children who had oot been vaccinated, and its ag- 
gravated form even in some of those who bad been vaccinated, 
no room was left for doubt that the disease wis mulignant 
smallpox, though in both situations several children passed 
through it in a form so mild and so accurately resembling 
chicken pox as, in my opinion, not to be distinguishable from 
thatdisease. I have been informed of the mild form of the 
disease producing the malignant in unvaccinated persons in 
three other places of the town besides those T have mentioned, 
and that too in families in the better condition of life. I hope 
the diffcrent medical practitioners who have witnessed the oc- 
currence of this important fact, will be induced to communi- 
cate to the public an account of the circumstances in which 
they respectively saw it occur. 

It was my having scen the disease at first only in its mild 
form, and among those who had had small pox or cow pock, 
that induced me to believe, for a long time, that even the aggra- 
vated cases which presented themselves to my observation, could 
only be cases of chicken pox; and I was the more disposed to 
take this view of it, chat I had formed a similar judgment with 
regard to an epidemical eruptive disease, which [saw prevailing 
extensively in the villages of Colinton, Slateford, and Currie, 
during the year 1809. The present epidemic appeared to me to 
resemble in every particular that which I then had occasion to 
see, and which, from a careful comp: n of its symptoms in 
the milder cases, with Dr. Willan’s description of chicken-pox, 
Thad concluded to be that disease. 1 was the more confirmed 
in my belief of these epidemics being chicken pox, from my 
observing at both periods two symptoms occur in several pa~ 
tients which have been regarded by Dr. Willan and others a 
diagnostic of chicken-pox. [allude to the succession in the crops 
of the eruption, and the formation of vesications of greater or 
less extent, rerembling those made by scalding water, occur- 
ring among, or in the interstices of the eruption, and producing 
the appearance which has been termed by some the swine pox, 
and which, in treating of the diseases of the skin, I have been’ 
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in the use of pointing out to my pupils as marks by which, im 
doubtful cases of small pox of chickes pox, they might deter= 
imine the true patare of the discase. I mention this circumstance! 
with a view to show the reluctanceand difficulty which have’ 
had in adopting the conclusions that have forced themselves. 
upon my mind, and which I shall now briefly state to you. 

Ast, I have been convinced, by the varieties which have ap= 
peared in the form of this epidemic in the different individuals’ 
whom it has attacked, that the descriptions which have been 
given of the appearances and progress of the eruption in small’ 
pox by our best systematic authors, are, in many respects, im= 
perfect; that the diagnostic marks which have been pointed ont 
between small pox and the disease that has been termed chick 
en pox, are not tobe relied upon; and that no applicable marks 
ofdistinctian between modified small pox and chicken pox have’ 
hitherio been established. My observation would lead me to” 
believe, that the eruption which succeeds to cow pock, has more 
of a vesicular or varicelloid appearance in infants, than it has 
in adults, while, in these again, it shows a disposition tobecome: 
pustular, and exhibits more of the characters of small pox. 

2Qdly, It appears from the records of medicine, that the same 
person. may have small pox twice, (if not ftener,) during lifes 
and the number of cases of this which have lately occarred in 60 
short a time in Edinburgh, and in so limited a number of pa- 
tients, scems to ave to warrant the conclusion, that this must 
have been a much more common event than has usually been 
imagined. It is an event which, I conceive, must have occur= 
red frequently, though its occurrence is denied by some, and- 

comparatively but few instances of it are recorded, even by 
those who believe in its possibility. 

Sdly, it has been, L conceive, incontrovertibly established by 
Dr. Jenner and his followers, that cow pock has the property 
of rendering those who have passed through it, much less sus- 
ceptible of small pox infection than they were before; and, be- 
sides this, that it possesses also the invaluable property of modi- 
fying the small pox in those who receive them, and of convert- 
ing them, from the most fatal of all diseases, to one scarcely, if 
at ail fatal. A sufficient number of observations have not yet 
been collected to prove satisfactorily, that this last property is 
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possessed in an equal degree by the small pox, though it seems 
probable from some, but not all of those cases of 

small pox which have been recorded, as well as from the result 
of some of the cases of thiskind which have occurred in Edin- 
burgh, that small pox also possess a similar property. 

@thly, By admitting that small-pox possess this modifying 
property, it will follow, that, in the instances in which they ex- 
erted this influence previously to the discovery of cow pock, 
they must have produced a mild and less fatal species of siriall 
pox, but a species which has not been recognized or pointed 
out as differing from primary natural small pox by any author 
with whose writings I am acquainted. Itseems, therefore, pro~ 
bable, that this secondary small pox, which we have now so 
much reason to believe was of frequent occurrence, must have 
fornitd a considerable portion of the varioloid eruptions that 
were formerly denominated the spurious small pox, and after~ 
wards by some the chicken pox. On the supposition that cow 
pock preserves from the infection of small pox in an equal de~ 
gree with small pox themselves (and I am not aware of any facts 
which tend to prove the contrary,) it will follow that the twen- 
ty-seven individuals whom I have mentioned as having had 
the varioloid disease after cow pock, would, if they had had 
small pox instead of cow pock, have become affected with 
small pox a second time, on being exposed to the contagion of 
this disease, and that too in a form which, previously to the 
discovery of the cow pock, must have appeared to practition- 
rs a spurious small pox or chicken pox. In this case it is 
evident that thirty-five of sixty-four of the patients who took 
the varioloid discase in a natural way, would have passed twice 
through small pox. 

sibly, After Dr. Heberden hacl distinguished chicken pox 
from small pox, and had convinced himself and the medical 
world, that these diseases arise from two contagious poi- 
sons, specifically distinct from cach other, it seems probable, 
that the cases of modified secondary small pox which may have 
cccurred, must have been described us cuses of chicken pox, 
since we no where find any hint of the possible co-exisience 
of these two diseases, or of the danger in which medical prac- 
titoners arc of covfounding them together; and also, since we 
find authors of so great authority as Dr. Monro Hrimus, and 
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Dr. Heberden, afirming that small pox after small pox isan 
event of rare occurrence. The former says, “ My correspon- 
dents almost all agree with me in affirming, that they never saw 
any attacked by trac small pox afier they had the true kind, 
whether communicated by art or by nature;” and the latter, 
“Tr would be no extravagant assertion to say, that here, in En- 
gland, not above one in ten thousand patients is pretended 
tohave had ittwice,and wheneveritis pretended, it will always 
be «as likely thatthe persons about the patient were mistaken, 
and supposed that to be the small pox, which was an eruption 
* of a different nature, as that there was such an extraordinary ex- 
ception to what we are sure is su general a law.” 

It therefore appears to me, 6thly, That it now remains to be 
investigated, in what proportion of the cases, which have been 
denominated chicken pox, it is probable the disease has'been 
secondary modified small pox; and, upon the supposition of 
these being two distinct diseases, by what marks we are in future 
todistinguish them from each other. I can only repeat, that, 
in a great proportion of the cases of small pox which have oc~ 
curred to my observation aftcr small pox, as well as in those 
cases that had been modified by previous cow pock inoculation, 
Thave not been able to distinguish them from chicken pox, but 
have found every symptom in them to correspond most accu- 
rately with the descriptions of the varieties of chicken pox, 
which have beeo given by Heberden, Willan, Bateman and 
others. Lam, therefore, satisfied, that previously to the disco 
very of the cow pock, secondary small pox being a disease 
frequent in its occurrence, must have stood in nearly the same 
relation to primary small pox, that modified small pox now 
stand in to cow pock; and my present impression is, that it 
may be, that chicken pox and modified small pox are one and 
the same disease. 

Tam not aware of any accurate or extensive series of obser- 
vations which contradict this hypothesis, nor do | think it can 
well be setaside, till it shall be proved that chicken pox occur 
generally in persons who have not passed through cow pock 
‘or small pox, and prevail epidemically without cases of small 
pox appearing among them; but of this I find no unequivocal 
example in the past records of medicine. There are upon re- 
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cord, itis true, many cases in which the sparious or chicken 
pox arc said to have preceded small pox, aud others in which 
the chicken pox are said to have intervened between the cow 

and the modified small pox. Before, however, admitting 
that in the production of these cases, there operated two poisons 
specifically «lifferent, it will be necessary to be assured, that the 
appearances exhibited by chicken pox cannot be produced by 
the contagion of primary small pox, and vice versa, as wellas, 
that the contagion of small pox cannot produce an eruptive dis- 
ease twice in those who have undergone cow pock inoculation, 

Tewill be necessary also to ascertain, whether those who have 
passed through small pox in its milder form, are equally secure 
against a second attack of small pox, as those who have passed. 
through the disease ip its more regular and severe form. For 
if it shall be found that those who have passed through the 
mild sorts of small pox are less secure against asecond attack, 
than those who have passed through the severe, it will then be 
rendered probable, that many of the cases which have been 
considered as casesof chicken pox, preceding small pox, were 
in fact only cases of mild’small pox, similar tosome of those 
which have been produced by the present epidemic, in indivi- 
duals who had neither passed through cow pock nor small pox, 
and which exhibited in their appearance the characters that Dr. 
Heberden has assigned to chicken pox. 

Can it be that the hypothesis of the contagion of chicken pox 
being specifically different from that of small pox, has been had 
Tecourse to, in order to explain those cases of secondary small 
pox which may have occurred after variolous inoculation, and 
in the benevolent wish of vindicating that practice from the 
aspersion of its being inefficacious? 

Tthly, It seems to me-certain, that the epidemical disease 
which has of late prevailed in Edinburgh, is the same withthose 
varioloid diseases which, since the introduction of cow pock in- 
Oculation, have been observed in many places of this and other 
countries, and which have been by some medical practitioners 
regarded as small pox, and by others as chicken pox. Of this 
kind, Econceive, was the disease which Mr, Brown of Mussel- 
burgh has described, as occurring in forty eight individuals af- 

‘ter cow pock inoculation. This author has omitved to méntion 
the period at which the eruption was at the heightin ten of his 
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Patients, but in the remaining thirty eight, it deserves to be 
remarked, that the eruption was in five of them at the height 
by the 3d day; in two by the 4h; in twelve by the 5th; in seven 
by the 6th; in nine by the 7th; and in three by the 8th days 
that no instance is recorded of death having occurred in any 
these patients. Through Mr. Brown's statement was made for 
‘the purpose of throwing discredit upon the efficacy of cow pock 
inoculation, the salutary powers of chat practice in modifying 
small pox, seem to me to be established by bis cases, beyond 
all possibility of doube or cavil. [ can have no doubt also, that 
this is the disease, concerning which the medical practitioners: 
of Forfarshire published. short Report in 1813, and of which 
‘Dr. Adams hasgiven a more minute detail in his Inaugural 
‘Thesis, printed here in 1814. This gentlemen mentions, inp. 42, 
that this disease, which the medical men of Forfarshire have 
concurred in denominating small pox, bad occurred in iveorsix 
individuals, who had formerly passed through that disease. The 
efficacy of the cow pock in modifying the small pox, is proved 
by the testimony of the medical practitioners, as to the mild~ 
ness of the disease in those who had been vaccinated; and also 
by the fect, that no patient who appeared to have been proper= 
ly vaccinated, died of it. The very interesting account given 
by. Dr. Dewar, of the eruptive discase which has appeared late- 
ly in Fife, contains many proofs, that the disease which he 
describes is the same with thar which at present exists in 
Edinburgh. Of seventy cases attacked with this eruption, fifty. 
four bad beep vaccinated, and of these, ane child who had been 
Jong in bad health, died. Of sixteen who had not been vaccie 
nated, four died, a proportion wonderfully near, though some+ 
what less than that of the mortality which has occurred in 
Edinburgh. 

Lastly, It seems to me, that the hypothesis which I have 
thrown out, if it shall be confirmed by future experience, will) 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the ature of those varioloid 
diseases which have of late years been observed to.succeed to 
the practice of cow pock inoculation. and will, at the same time, 
reconcile the various and discordant opiniwns which have been 
entertained by medical practitioners, rspecting these diseases. 

A shall only add, that 1 feel no anxiety about the fate of this 
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Additional Observations on Varioloid Diseases. By Joun 
*  Tnonson, M. D, &c, &e. 7 
[From the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 57.) 

Dear S1x,—Since’ sending you the “ Observations on the 
Varioloid Disease, &c.” I have had occasion tosee twelve ad- 
ditional cases of it in Edinburgh. In two of these the disease 
fas occurred. in persons who had previously passed through 
mall pox. It has attacked, forthe second time, a boy who had 
been inoculated with cow pox; and it has proved fatal in two 
instances in which the patients had not passed through small 
pox or cow pock inoculation. 

Having been informed by my friend Mr. William Wood 
that a varioloid disease, similar to that which had occurred im 
Edinburgh, was prevailing in the town of Lanark, and at Mr. 
Owen’s cotton mills in thatneighbourhood, I visited that place, 
and found that the disease had prevailed very extensively in 
the town, bat was then beginning to decline. Five instances 
Were mentioned to me by the medical practitioners in which it 
had proved fatal, but I could not hear of any deaths having 
taken place among those who had previously undergone vacci« 
nation. = 

At Mr, Owen's mills, through the obliging attention of Mrs 
Gibson, who has the medical charge there, I had an opportuni« 
ty of seeing 118 cases of young persons alfected with this epi- 
demic. In its general appearances the disease bore a very stri- 
king resemblance to that which I have had occasion to see in 
Edinburgh, though on the whole it appeared to me to have a 
character considerably milder. Four only of those affected 
with it had previously passed through small pox; in two of 
these the disease was mild, but inthe other twosevere. Eighty 
two had this disease after having passed through the cow pocks 
Tn a few of these it might be said to be severe, but in by far 
the greater number it was extremely mild, and exhibited the 
most convincing and agreeable proofs of the efficacy of cow 
pock in modifying small pox, Thirty-two had the disease with- 
out having passed through either cow pock or small pox, and 
what appeared to me remarkable, it had proved fatal only in 
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one person of this class. Several, however, had been in immis 


nent danger, and their recoveries may be tedious. Five or six 
in this class, as well as a considerable namber of those who 
had previously passed through cow pock, had the disease in a 
form so slight as to agree with the descriptions which have. 
been given of chicken pox rather than small pox, Several in~ 
dividuals had experienced a severe variolous fever without 
any eruption having appeared, while others had the croption 
with little or no fever. The eruption itself varied in quantity 
from onc pustule toa number that was in some instances unace 
countable, By a letter which I received last evening from Mr. 
Gibson, I learn that the discase is still on the increase. One 
more instance has occurred of its haviog attacked a boy who 
had previously passed through small pox, and one where it has 
attacked, for the second time, « lad who had previously passed 
through the cow pock. In some of those who have neither un- 
dergone cow pock nor small pox, the disease continues, Mr. 
Gibson informs me, to exhibit the symptoms which have been’ 
regarded as characteristic of chicken pox. But I forbear ea= 
tering more minutely into details, as I am not without hopes 
that that gentleman may himself be induced, to lay before the 
public, an account of this epidemic as it has prestnted itself to 
his observation. 

T have been led to believe, that it might be useful to cirea- 
late, among medical practitioners,the following queries; definite 
afawers to which could not fail, I conceive, to remove much 
of that disagreeable uncertainty which exists at present, with 
regard to the several points to which these queries relate, 
They have not, as to some on a first perusal might appear, 
been hastily drawn up, but are, as well as the conclusions con- 
“tained in my former letter to you, on which they are founded, 
the result of much observation, reading, and reflection. I have 
only to repent, that I shall be obliged to such of your readers 
as have had occasion to attend in a particular manner to variow 
Toid diseases, by their communicating to me, through the me- 
dium of your valuable journal, or otherwise, any information 
which may tend to throw light on the different subjects of these 
queries. I may remark, that in tracing the history of chicken 
pox, it is particularly desirable that it should be accurately as~ 
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certained in, what sitvations and seavons it has appeared only: 
asa sporadic, and in what as an epidemical disorder. 

Query 1st, Have you ever bad occasion tw see Chicken pox 
~~ on wigan pel of Small pox occurring: 

4 Ow mms 

Bree Have Chicken pox appeared to you to attack those who 
have not had either Small pox or Cow pock as as 
those who had passed through these diseases; and have you ré~ 
sngrked nog dillecenep taitienppeersace of tae erage 
three several classes of patients? 

3d, Have any examples occurred in your peightorcheni 
persons having had the Small pox twice? and did it appear, im 
those instances, that the disease was less severe in its second 
than in its first attack! | 

4th, Has a Varioloid disease occurred to your observation: 
in persons who had passed through regularCow pock inocula~ 
tion; and in the instances in which it may have occurred, whee, 
ther has this disease appeared to you toresemble more Chick- 
‘en pox or Small pox? 

Sth, Has this Varioloid disease, when it has attacked these 
who had been vaccinated, proved in any instance fatal? 

6th, What were the usual symptoms of this disease in those 
who had not passed through Small pox or Cow pock?: Were 
they those of Small pox, or of the disease which has been term- 
ed Chicken pox? 

7th, In what proportion of persons attacked with this dis- 
ease, who had not been vaccinated or variolated, has it proved 
fatal? 

8th, Have you had occasion to see any instances of modified 
Small pox, or the disease which has been termed the Chicken 
pox, occurring oftener than once in the same individual? 

‘9th Does the general description which I have given of the, — 
Varioloicd disease, in the three different classes of persons, 
whom it has attacked ie Edinburgh, agree with that of your, 
observation; or in what respect docs your observation differ 
from mine? 

10¢h, Are you acquainted with any facts which tend co dis= 
Prove the hypothesis that Small pox, Chicken pox, and Modi- 
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an interesting Treatise on Diseases of the Spinal Marrow; and 
Dr. Copeland produced, in 1815, a very important work on 
the same subject. Dr. Franck relates two cases that have lately 
occutred to the observation of Professor Brera of Padua. The 
first occurred in a woman, aged twenty-two; it appeared to 
arise without any evident cause: all the usual remedies were 
tried without success; she died on the 15th day. On dissec~ 
tion, a considerable quantity of pus was found in the cavity 
of the abdomen, the consequence of general peritoneal inflam- 
mation; the spinal marrow was soft and considerably altered 
in structure; there was effusion of serum between its Ken 
and the vessels were much distended with blood. 

The subject of the second case was a young man, seed 
nineteen, who had received a contusion on the thamb of 
right hand: twelve days after, he began to feel a stiffness in 
the motions of the lower jaw, which gradually increased; and, 
in a few days, he was scized with tetanus. When broaght to 
the hospital, he was covered with a cold sweat, and com~ 
plained of pain over the whole body, particularly about the 
lumbar region and along the spinal canal; the face was red 
and flushed, and the pulse small and contracted. Professor 
Brera directed a hundred and twenty leecties to be applied 
slong the course of the spine, and prussic acid to be exhibited 
internally, After the leeches had been applied, relaxation of 
the muscles came on; but this was succeeded by paralysis, 
and he soon afterwards expired. 

‘The examination of the body after death was highly i in- 
teresting: there-had been violent inflammation of the spinal 
marrow, commencing at the situation of the lower cervical 
yertebrm, and continued to the extremity. But, what was very 
remarkable, the inflammation was confined to the right side of 
the spinal marrow, corresponding i in this respect with the 
hand injured. 
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“4 The ancients and the moderns who have treated of men- 
tal alienation, and particularly of melancholy, have all spoken 
of lesions of the abdominal viscera; but no author has men- 
tioned a displacement of the transverse portion of the colon. 
A displacement of this intestine may, however, be frequently 
observed in the bodies of insane persons. Sometimes, the di- 
rection of it is oblique; at others, perpendicular, so that its left 
extremity is situated behind the os pubis. 

“This displacement cannot be attributed to mechanic ac- 
tion, dependant on thickening of the conts of the intes 
tine, ora collection of fieces in its cavity; for, in the greater 
number of subjects that I have examined, the colon was 
empty, and in all it was in a healthy state as to structure. The 
same was the ease with the ascending and descending 
of it, which, by their relative situation, could draw it from its 
natural direction. This displacement is not the effect of the 
last disorder under which the patients die; because this cir- 
cumstance has been observed in those lunatics who have died 
of different diseases. 

® The insane persons, particularly melancholics, in whom 
this displacement was observed, frequently complained of | 
pains in the epigastric region, which they described as 
as though a cord were tied round the body about the hypo. 
chondria, and the stools were geverally in a bad state. May 
not these symptoms be explained by the displacement of the 
colon? 

“Have not the ancients, in administering hellebore; and 
the moderns, in prescribing emetics and drastics, in the treat 
ment of mental alienation, particularly it melancholy; aimed 
at restoring the healthy state of the abdominal viscera? But, 
May not purgatives be considered injurious, since they in- 
crease debility of those parts? and, thus, have they not taken. 
care to join them with tonics? Lastly, do not sea-voyages, and. 
horse-exercise, so beneficial in melancholy, act by strengthen- 
ing the abdominal viscera particularly, 

“The knowledge of these facts has appeared interesting to 
me,—Ist, because this displacement is frequent in insane per- 
toms, particularly in melancholics; 2dly, because an acquain- 
tance with this fact may lead to a more decided and rational 
mode of treatment in that malady.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ata public Paeteargs for ‘ing Medical Degree: 
held at the University of Pennsylvania, April 15th, 1819, he De De 


gree of Doctor of Medicine wa ‘was conferred 4) the following 
gentlemen, who produced Theses on the following subjects: 
CANADA. 
‘George Lu Rue, Methodes d’ouyrir les bubons sy- 
philitiques. 
} CONNECTICUT. 
yey M‘Clellan, en oeg Os Anatomy of Arteries. 
Alfred L. Munson, Asclepias. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Frederick Richmond 
lus E. Beezk 
Samual M, Filer,” 








Phthisis pulmonalis. 
Eme 
Amenorrhara, 





Joseph H. Cook, Hamoptysis. 
William H. M‘Calla, External Sues of Cold Wa- 
5 ter, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
John Trenor, Theory of Secretion, 
J.P. Freeman, Influence of the Spinal Marrow. 
Abraham Stout, Utility of Vinegar. 
John G. Marshall, Hemdptysis. 
William Rankin, Effects of Mercury in Erysipelas. 
Chandler Redfield, History of Medicine. 
en Harris, ‘roup. 
J, Russel Smith, Blood-letting. 
i 8y Cotamenin. 
William Darrach, Epidemic at Alms House, 1817. 
Jesse R. Burden, Chimaphila Umbellata. 
Benjamin R. M‘Connel, Observations on the Materia Me- 
dica. 


Frisby H. Snow, 







William M. Sharp, 


John G. Moxwell, 


Podophyllum Peltatum. 
Calomel in Chronic Rheumatism. 
Ophthalmia, 

ysteritis, 
Hypopyon. 
Hydrocele. 
Light as a medical ost 
Hiden 
Blood-letting. 


DELAWARE. 


No. 34. 
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MARYLAND. 
John R. Parnell, Emetics. 
Chesed Purnell, Diarrhoea. ? 
William 1. Thomas, Cynunche Trachealis. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. _ 
Elijah R. Craven, ‘Suspension of the actions of Life. 
Warwick P. Miller, ‘Suspended Animation. ~ 
VIRGINIA. {tion 
I. K. Mitchell, Vroximate cause of febrile reac 
William Moseley, Menstruation. 
John Minge, Neuralgia. : 
James W F. Macrae, Uterine Hamorrhage. 
James Wheatley, Emetics. 
Charles Urquhart, Anasarca. 
William Gwathiney, Cholera Lofantum, » 
Edwin L. Degraffenreid,\ On the influence of the Passions, 
Edward Curd, ‘Uterine Hemorrhage. 
William L. Powall, Ascites. 
Edward M. Ford, Obstipatio. 
William Davis, Cynanche Trachealis. 
Mortimer Williams, Objections to the 
‘ doctrines of Conagptions 
Archibald Baldwyn, Cynanche Trachealis. 
HI. L. Davis, > Gastritis. 
James P. Hill, Dysentery. 
Alfred Murray, Gout. 
James Weeks, Cholera Infantum. 
“William A. Sykes Remitting Inflammatory Fever. 
James W. M, Wallace, Hydrothorax. 
‘Thomas P. Rives, Anasarca. 
Robert E. Bouldin, Amenorrhea. 
Littleberry N. Ligon, Croup. 
‘William R. Poindexter, ‘Typhus Féver. 
Hugh G. Seymour, Hydrocephalus acatus, 
Robert W, Curter, Croup. 
Augustus H Garnet, « Tetanus, (mach. * 
Richard A Christian, ‘Chronic Inflammation of the Sto~ 
Edward Willcox, Marasmus, 
Dick H. Exglestone, Hectic Fever. 7 
William P. Fontaine, Inflammatory Dysentery of our 
Climate. 
Stirling Ford, ‘Treatment of Fracture of Extre- 
mities. 
John D. Spragins, Calomel. 
Jobn T, Ligon, Epileps: 
‘William F, Gooch, Trochit 
John H. Patiersony Peritonitis. 


Mordecai C. Booth, Balsam Copaivi. a 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Robert Hinton, Concussion of the Brain. 
John C. Smith, Dysentery. 
John Gatling, Asthma. 
Heory L. Plummer; Dysentery. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
John W. Simpson, Cholcra Infantam, 
S. N. Hamilton, Medical use of Phosphorus. 
S. H. Dickson, Yellow Fever of Charleston, 1817. 
St. John pEntps Oleum Terebinthinz. 
Henry Boylston, Button Spake root, 
Edmund Hayancl® ropsy. 
Hugh L. Alison, Regular Gout. 
William L. Moultrie, Best means of promoting Suppn- 
ration. 
GEORGIA. 
Walter H. Weems, Baptisia Tinctoria, 
Abednego Wright, Puerperal Fever. 
Richard H. Randolph, Bilious Remittent of Georgia, 
1817, 
G. B. L. Buch, Asclepias Syriaca. 
Dayid Holt, ’ Nourishment of Fastus. 
KENTUCKY. 
Charles H. Warfield, Hepatitis. 
John P. Harrison, Analogies of Plants and Animals, 
Samuel M. Puckett, Conception, 
Harvey Bradford, Sympathy. 
Benjamin T. Bedinger, Bilious Remitent of Kentucky, 
z 1818, 
David J. Ayres, Sulphur. 
TENNESSEE. 
‘William R. Rucker, Hepatitis, 
OHIO. 
Cyrus W. Trimble, - Hydrocephalus Internus. 
LOUISIANA. 
James J, Cosby, Medical Topography of Louisi+ 
ana. 7 
MISSOURI TERRITORY. 
Hardage Lane, Tobacco injections in Colica Pic- 
tonum. 


IRELAND. 
Jobn Cullen, Jnflamed and indolent Ulcers. 
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Report of Interments in the City of Baltimore, from the first day of 
Jamuary, 1818, 0 the first day of January, 1819, taken from the 
Becoride Of the Board of Health, 
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Cancer, - - ee 
¥ la eet) of the Bowels, 
Chil ly ee = 208, of the Brain, 1 
Cholera-morbus, - - . 280] Influenza, oe ae .- 
Colic - - - + 15] LockedJaw,- + - 
Consumption, = = 306] Mortification, = Se 
Convulsions, - - = 115} Murde =). 5 a 
‘Cramp in the Stomach, - «| Mumps, ee He | 
Group, - - - = 52] Old Age, a are ae 
Decay, - - - - 86] Palsy, < = =e 
, eh eo Oe Pew, =) 5 ee 
— in the Head, - 18] St. Anthony's Fire,- - 2 
Drowned, - - - 27 SMALLPOX, “> = : 
Dysentery, - - - 31] Sore Thront, arya 
Fever, - - - ~+ 3) StillBorn, - - - 96 
— Bilious, - = 70] Sudden Deh, - - 34 
—— Intermittent - ~~ 6] Suicide, 2) 3 ee 
— Nervous, - - 7| Tecthing, = = - - 1 
—Remittent, - - 1] Whooping Congh,- - 1 
— Typhus, - + 85] Worms, ee | 
Flux, = - - - 6] Unknown, - + + 109 
Gravel, - - - - 2 —_ 
| Total, 1812 
By order of the Board of Health, 


SAMUEL YOUNG, See’ry, 
N.B. In noting the increased number of Deaths, reporteil 
during, the last year, it is proper to observe, that the interments 
from the Alms House, were not included in any former 
The Commissioners of Health deem it their duty again to remark, 
&s one great benefit resulting from the publication of these annual 
lists of mortality, is the ascertaining with correctness, the predo: 
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—_ 
Intermentain the City of Richmond, Virginia, in the Year 1818, 


The above mentioned Deaths were c 














and Casualties, vi: 
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Of the there were— J 
= - - $12 
Femsles.  - - 423, 
Of whom there were— — 995 
Ww! * - Os 
Blacks, = - - 598 


‘The cases of Consumptions were generally Strangers, who came 
to Charleston for the benefit of their health. 
By order of the Board, 
JAMES A, MILLER, Clerk. 
Examined and found correct, 
DANIEL STEPHENS, 
November 12, 1818. Chairman. 


* The Yellow Fever Cases occurred during the months of Oc- 
tober and November of the year 1817.—If the respectable ger 
men composing the Board of Health of the City of Sto 
had seen the propriety of commencing their Report, as is done in 
other Cities of the United States, on the first day of January, and 
closing it on the lust day of December, in each year, the term Yel- 
Jow Fever would not have been mentioned in the preceding 


* Report, as no case of it occurred in Charleston during the year — 


LONDON BILL OF MORTALITY. 


Agencral bill of all the Christenings and Burials, from December 16, 
1817, to December 15, 1818. 


- peieemes in the 97 Parishes within the walls, 1048; Buried, 
4 
Christened in the 17 Parishes without the walls, 5317; Buried 


4078, 
Christened in the 23 out-Parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 


13,410, Buried, 10,099. 
Christened in the 10 Parishes in the City and Liberties of | 


‘Westminster, 4,458; Buried, 4594. 
Christened—Males, 12,530; Females, 11,703. In all 24,233. 
Buried—Males, 9383; Females, 9822. In all 19,705. 

=— 
OBITUARY. 
Died in Philadelphia, February 28d, 1819, Dr. Isaac 

Carr t, aged fifty-five years. 

On the 29th of March, 1819, Dr: Josnua Kexsey, aged 
thirty-cight years. 

Died April ist, 1819, Dr, Jaxes Duwzar, aged seventy 
years, : 
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ably commenced, I beg leave to submit to the attention of the 
society a few remarks on the comparative infrequency of cal- 
culous disorders among seafaring people. I feel myself the 
more strongly impelled to the tusk, from having noticed the 
circumstance many years ago, and from the distinguished 
author of the above essay not having devoted any portion of 
his work to the consideration of a class of men, to the treat- 
ment of whose diseases my attention has been principally di- 
rected for a period of sixteen years. 

The number of seamen and marines annually voted by par- 
Tiament to man the British navy, from January 1800 to the 
Sist of December 1815, has, on an average, amounted to 
132,000. Now if we take into consideration the vast expendi- 
ture of human life by battle, disease, and various other casual 
ties, and which unavoidable loss. is necessarily required to be 
constantly replaced, the total number cannot be estimated at 
less than 162,000, making an annual fluctuation af 30,000 
new raised men to supply the deficiencies; but we must bear 
in mind, that nine-tenths of this number were men who had 
served at sea from a very early period of life, or, in other 
words, were old and experienced seamen.* 

Thave taken considerable pains to ascertain the prevalence 


* The number of men lost to the service from various causes during three 
of the last years of the war procured at the admiralty office, and is as fl 





Seameo and marines voted by parliament for each 
ofthese three years. 2 2. ee 145,000 


‘The average lows of there years gives only abont 29,000 in place of 50,000 
25 stated in the text; and according to the number vowed it makes a waste of 
about one in fives but in these three years the war-was chiefly conducted at 
home, the number of ships serving on unhealthy «tations was considerably 
reduced, and during this period no general action had been fought at sea. 
‘There is another circamstaice which caused a greater waste in the earlier 
years Of (he war thin bas been here stated frais documents, namely, the very 
Kittle prospect that appeared tothe seamen of any termination to hostilities, 
which certainly influenced the men to desert in greater numbers than in the 
last years of the war, when the probability of a speedy termination of their 
tabours and consequent liberation was at hand. 
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Dr. Marcet states the proportion of stone cases received 
into the different British und Coptinental public hospitals, 
Norwich alone excepted, to be one for every three or four hun- 
dred patients of all descriptions admitted. In the Norwich 
hospital it appears to be one in every thirty-eight cases, a pro- 
portion prodigiously great, and which places in a striking 
point of view, the untoward prevalence of this afflicting mala- 
dy in the Norfolk district over thatof every other throughout 
Europe; as far, at least, as our present knowledge extends, 
from whatever cause that extraordinary circumstance may 
arise. The paucity of stone cases occurring in tropical climates 
has also been remarked by Dr. Marcet; and as far as the fact 
already stated gocs, of no patients labouring under the disease 
in question having been admitted into our foreign hospitals, it 
tends to strengthen the observation. 

Of the cight cases of calculous concretions before mention- 
ed, as having occurred out of the vast mass of patients admited 
into our naval medical establishments in England, wo were 
boys about fourteen years of age, who had laboured under 
symptoms of stone for some years previously to their admis- 
sion into the service, and into which they had recently emered, 
expressly for the purpose of deriving benefit from our magni- 
ficent institutions; onc was a marine, about twenty-two years 
of age, who had been at sca a few months only; three were 
adult seamen, and the seventh a marine; but their length of 
service afloat could not be at all ascertained:® the eighth and 
last case was a warrant officer, advanced in years, who had 
been serving in ordinary, that is, in a ship in harbour, for a 
considerable time previously to the operation, and the only 
case which terminated fatally. 

For these short historical particulars I am chiefly indebted 
to my friend Dr. Baird, inspector-gencral of naval hospitals, 
who, with his wonted cal {or the public service, furnished me 
with the above facts.+ 


* Since this paper was sent to the prese, the author hint secortained that 
one of these patients, cut by Dr. Veitch at Plymouth Hospital, was a Pras. 
ssian by birth. 

+f Subsequently to the period embraced in these returns, viz. in May 1816, 
&» boy was operated upon in Haslar hospital and recovered, who had bees 
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In the admissions into naval hospitals, both officers. under 

_ the rank of captain, and privates are included; and n 

the case of one warrant officer, whose diet differs not m: 
from that of the seamen, it will be found that no officer has 
undergone the operation of lithotomy in any of these esta 
blishments. It is but just, petting 
naval gentlemen, the one a captain, the other an 
eon, who were operated upon ia Toda, af hive GE 
informed; but whether the first contracted symptoms of the 
complaint at sea or while residing on shore, I have not been | 
fortunate enough to discover. 

It is necessary to observe, that the general food of the su- 

classes of officers, is infinitely more acescent than that 
commonly used by the seamen and marines; and also, that 
they command distinct apartments to sleep in, more cool, and 
consequently better ventilated than the parts appropriated to 
the men; but the water for general use is common to every 
description of persons on board ships of war, 

In well regulated messes of the principal officers, their diet 
differs bat litle from people on shore; but with respectto other 
classes of the ship’s company the difference is considerable, as 
they are unavoidably compelled to subsist often, for months 
successively, on salt beef and pork. 

On the ship's arrival in port, the men are amply supplied 
with good fresh beef, vegetables, and sound table beer while 
victualling and watering, which, however, in time of war, is 
gencrally limited to a very short period, especially when com- 
manded by an active and zealous captain. On those occasions, 
it is incredible to see what quantities of salt the seamen will 
use with their fresh beef, During their stay in port, and for 
some days after, cach man is allowed a gallon of good beer; 
and at other times, when this wholesome beverage can no 
longer be procured, a pint of wine or half a pint of spirits in 
lieu thereof; the latter previously diluted with three portions 
of water, is served out daily to cach man at two distinct pe- 
viods. 





turned ashore from a merchant vessel at Barbadoes, and was, by the captain 
of the Evpiegte sloop of war, humanely taken on board and brought to Eng- 
Jand for the purpose of undergoing the operation. 


Hutchison on Urinary Calculi. $03 
‘The beef or pork commonly issued to the ship's company 
at sea is so highly salted, and frequently kept. so long in its, 
briny pickle, that its bland and nutritious juices are in great. 
measure exhausted. Excepting in ships of war of the first and 
second rate, a portion of one deck only is appropriated to the. 
whole ship’s company to sleep in, and this is consequently so 
crowded with hammocks, and the men so impacted together, 
fourteen inchcs in width being the total space allowed to each. 
individual, that some dexterity is requisite to obtain ingress 
and egress to and from their beds. The lower deck being, 
always the part allotted for repose, the poris are, for the safety 
of the ship, necessarily closed all night, and the temperauure 
of the surrounding air is thereby so exalted, that the place be~ 
comes a kind of steam bath from animal exhalation, the men 
being literally immersed in their own perspiration.® 
Dr. Dobson remarks, that calculous disorders are much 
more frequently met with in the cyder counties than in other 
parts of England;} and as it would appear from what has been 
here advanced, that scamen, who have rarely opportunities of 
indulging in the use of malt liquors, are in a great measure 
exempt from urinary concretions, it may therefore be asked, 
whether all kinds of fermented liquors be not favourable to 
the production and accretion of such disorders? 
From Dr. Marcct’s and Dr. Prout’s remarks it would ap- 


pear, that an active and healthy state of the digestive organs ~ 


is pve of the most effectual preventives against the formation 
of calculi, May it nottherefore happen, in the instance of sca~ 


faring men, that the peculiarities of their regimen, and eope- 


cially the great quantities of muriate of aoda they habitually, 
take with their food, contribute to produce this effect?{ or in 
other words, shall we be justified in imputing to the stimulus 
communicated to and maintained in the whole chylopoetic 


* See sir Gilbert Blane’s excellent paper on the comparative health of the 
NAVY; pullished in the sixth volume of the Transactions of this Societys and 
also, some practicel Observations in Surgery, by A. Copland Murchisomy 
Published in 1816, pp 77 and 78. 
aire Dr. Dobson's Commentary on Fixed Air, third edition, published in, 


+ See Dr. Marcet’s Exsay, p. 176, and Dr. Prout’s valuable paper in the 
sighth volume of the Transactions of this Society, pages 549, 544, 545. 
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viscera by the muriate of soda, a power to counteract the ag- 
gregation of calculous matter in the urinary organs, indepes- 
dently of any direct chemical agency? 

‘It has been already stated, that seamen belonging to 
of war are so closely impacted whilst in their hammocks, 
they continue suffused with perspiration during the whole pe 
riod allotted to repose: and there is also such a perpetual 
tation in the various stations appointed to ships of war 
cruise in, that few seamen escape the performance of 
round of duty in tropical and other hor climates, bearing 

proportion to the time spent in the more temperate 
mate of Europe; and consequently there must be amuch m 
profuse discharge from the exhalants on the surface of the 
body of this class of men, than of those residing in Great Bri- 
tain or in more northern laticudes, \ 

Tam the more particularly induced to notice these circum- 
stances, because it has been ingeniously suggested, among 
other causes, “whether there may not be some essential con- 
nexion between the state of the cutaneous functions avd the 
greater or less prevalence of this class of disorders?”* 

‘That an intimate connexion does subsist between a particu- 
lar state of the cutaneous functions and a tendency in the urle 
nary sccretions to form calculous concretions, I am inclined” 
to believe; but in this early stage of the inquiry into the 
grounds for such opinion, I deem it more consonant to the 
sircumspection necessary to be observed in speculative medi= 
cine, to withhold the view which I have taken of this part of 
the subject, till confirmed by more certain and conclusive data 
than we at present poosess. 

With the view of ascertaining, with every degree of accu. | 
racy, and through every possible channel from which infor- 
mation could be derived, the validity of the opinion hercin 
maintained, of the almost total exemption of seafiring people 
from calculous affections, I made due inquiry of sir E. Home 
and my friends Messrs. Cline, sen. and Astley Cooper, whe- 
ther, in the course of their extensive practice, both private and 
public, they could recollect having performed the opcration of 


* See Marcet’s Essay, page 44. 
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and locality, favour greatly this salutary habit. It is alsoof im=- 
portance to notice, thar no description of people are less | 
subject to dyspepsia®, or more prone to strictures ti | 
thra. i 


People of sedentary habits, on the contrary, offer great fa- 
sility of aggregation and increase to any minate calculpus dew | 
position in the bladder; where they gradually acquire mag= — 
nitude by continual accumulation of fresh matter, 90,as to ren= 
der the distress and acute sufferings of the paticat intolerable, 
and compel him to submit to the operation of lithotomy as the { 
only mode of obtaining permancat relicf: and hence it is, that 
lawyers and other studious men who sit much, and are in ha- 
bits of retention, are said to be more subject to the disease in 
question, than thone devoed to the more active scenes of life 
and greater muscular exertion}. 

To these observations it may be objected, that Caleuli are 
more generally formations of carly youth than those of adult or 
of advanced age; and the men who enter or are impressed in- | 
to the public service undergo an examination respecting their 
state of health, and are rejected if found to be labouring ua- a 
der any serious complaint; but when we reflect on the manner 
of carrying on the surgical examination on these occasions, it 











_ will be acknowledged by those best acquainted with the nature 


of that acrvice, that they are not particularly scrupulous as to 


admissions: besides, it has been shown in the cases of the two 
boys operated upon, that they entered the navy forthe express 
purpose of getting cured, and consequently took care to conceal — 
their disease. The fact is, that boys are frequently embarked 
at the early ages of nine or ten years, and when we take into 
consideration the vast exertions made by officers, and the va- | 
rious impress gangs to man ships of war fittiog in harbour, 
to keep up their numbers in those already at sea, the validity 
the above objections willbe greatly lessened, if not wholly re= 
moved. 

Again, in the number of patients received into the naval 
hospitals,as compared to the admissions into the different Lou~ 


* See various parte of Murray Forbes’s work on Gravel and Gout. 
‘fSce also page 38 of the same work. 
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[ocean 

To nctpitre this prophylactic property, it may be aah 
that the animal food should be saturated with salt previously 
to its use, as we learn from Dr. Wollaston, that when free 
from saline maxter, animal food favours the generation of 
Hithic acid, at least in carsivorous birds®: whether similar 
effects follow its application to the humun stomach, has not yer 
been ascertained, 1 believe; but reasoning from analogy, we 
might be induced to conclude that such would pbcadace 
quences © 

With respectto the practical inferences to be dedaved from 
almost the total absence of calculous disorders in tropical re- 
gions, the exhibition of sudorifics would appear to be indicared, 
as offering a prospect of preventing the malady alto; 
of alleviating ita further progress when once catablisheds It_ ja 
well known that the cuticular exudations aré viearions with: 
the renal sceretions, and the most superficial observer must 
have witnessed, that when the cutaneous discharges are abun= 
dant or increased, micturition is proportionably diminished. 
Dr. Wilson has remarked, that Dover's powder and tartarized 
antimony, (which are powerful sudorifics,) when administered 
to individuals, invariably lessen the quantity of lithic acid in 
the vrinef. 

From the foregoing observations it would appear, hates 
ercise is not only conducive to general health, bur acts as a 
Preventive to the divease in question, and probably may be 
used with material advantage even when Calculi are known to 
exist; the guantum, of course, to be regulated by the magaitude 
or irritation produced by the Calcalus on motion. 

Ivis generally believed, that acid and the acescent Auids, 
such as cyder, malt liquors,and French wines, favour the ge- 
neration of lithic gravel: if similar results arise from the use of 
fresh animal food, according to the analogy which Dr. Wol- 
laston’s experiments havé suggested, farinaceous and that spe~ 


* See Philosophical Transactions for 1810, page 229. 
+ See Dr. A. P. Wilson'sexperiments detailed in an appendix to his book 


‘on Fever, &c. pages 49%, 500, 527, 529, and $35. Scealso a treatise on Gra- 


vel and Gout,by Murray Fuibes, page 235, a work that will be read with plea~ 
sure and improvement by all who are interested on this subject: 


| 
| 
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epistolary correspondence or personal application; and T em- 
brace this opportunity to acknowledge publicly the very liberal 
~and polite atiention paid to my letters by gentlemen to whom 
Lam personally onknown, answers having been returned to all, 

from Edinburgh, which will be found conclusive on 
the subject under discussion, as far as the testimony of gentle= 
men of the highest professional character can vouch to the facty 
and indeed, I presume the general result of this inquiry will 
now be deemed to have been satisfactorily established. 

T shall, therefore, without farther comment, briefly lay be 
fore the Society the substance of the different communications 
received on the occasion, 

Dr. Armstrong, physician to the Public Dispensary at Sun- 
derland for nearly twelve years, says that he does fiot recollect 
having:been once consulted by any seufaring person affected 
with Calculus, and that certainly no operation for the stone 
had been performed there during the abuve period* - 

Dr. M*Leod, physician co the Westminster General Dispen~ 
sury, visited Aberdeen during the last summer, and he informs 
me, that in the last five years ten operations for the stone had 
taken place at that institution, but that none of the patients: 
were mariners or seafaring people. Notwithstanding the fact, 
he observes, that Aberdeen is the principal port in the north of 
Scotland, and the proportion of seafaring people admitted into” 
the hospital consequently large, he cannot call to mind a single 
jostance of a patient labouring under Calculus being admitted 
during the whole period of his previous attendance as pe 
that institution, 

Dr. Ramsay, physician to the Neweastle-upos-Tyne Infir- 
mary, ecquaints me, that no record of the occupation of paticnts 
has hitherto been kept by the surgeons; that twenty-one male 
eases of Urinary Calculi had been admitted during the last ter 
years, and the surgeons of this establishment state, that to the 
best of their recollection net one of the description of persons 
under consideration had formed the subject of operation. 

From the last anoual report of the Newcastle Infirmary, with 


* De. Armstrong is now physician to the Fever Institution is in London, ancl 
the author of several valuable medicalworks. 


| 
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ond other seaport towns on the coast of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Lincolashire, joined to the celebrity acquired by its surgeons 
for dexterity and success in operations of lithotomy, the neces- 
sary result of constant practi e; from these combined circum- 
stances, Norwich seems to be well adapted for, and to conrt 
the admission of seamen into its hospital; and yet there is no 
recollection of any patients of the description ander considera- 
tion having been subjected to the operation of lithotomy; a 
still farther and striking corroboration of the infrequency of 
calculous diseases among scamen. 

Mr. Baynton, formerly of Bristol, but now of Clifton, writes 
me as follows*: “I received the carlier part of my education 
at the Bristol infirmary, between thirty and forty years since, 
and at that time resided seven years in the house: I very dis- 
tinetly recollect that no sailor was ever eut for the stone during 
the period of my residence there; and Tam equally certain 
that no sailor has ever applied to me for the relief of that dis« 
ease since Ihave beeo in the profession. These facts would, 
perhaps, be of little value to you if they were to stand alone; 
butas they are accompanied by the very interesting commuai- 
cation of my friend Mr. Smyth, one of the surgeons of the 
Bristol Infirmary, { hope that the information will assist, &c.” 


Extract of Mr. Smyth’s letter to Thos, Baynton, Esq. 


“My dear sir—It being my intention to publish amemoir 
on the subject of Calculus, I have taken some pains,and there- © 
fore the following may be considered as accurate. 

“The Bristol Infirmary has now been established eighty- 
three years, during the whole of which period there is no stone 
case marked ‘Mariner, which it would have been, had a sailor 
applied to the recommender, There has been no seafaring man. 
cut within my remembrance, which amounts to thirty-one 
years, and your own recollections will carry you ten years above 
that, Between us, therefore, we may answer for forty years. 

“ Our stone cases have declined in number very remarkably 


* This gentleman is well known to the profession by his yaluable publica 
tions. 








Bearing in mind, however, the experiments of Dr. Wollas- 
ton, as stated nt page 508, I availed myself of the 
afforded by meeting last summer one of the professors of the 
Dublin College, to enquire whether Urinary Calculi were 
equally prevalent in the sister island as in England; for it is 
well koown that the peasantry of Ireland are seldom able to 
indulge in the luxury of animal food; and his reply was, that 
in his opinion, the disease was much less frequent there than 
in England. Should the aforesaid information prove to be just- 
ly founded, the analogy suggested as probably subsisting be~ 
tween carnivorous birds and human subjects, as far as regards 
the generation of lithic acid, may be considcred as pretty well 
established. 

‘Spring Gardens, Nov. 16, 1318, 


Some Observations on one species of Nevus Maternus; with 
the case of an Infant where the Carotid Artery was tied. 
By James Waxpnor, Esq. F. R. 5. Ep, 

{From the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Volume IX—Part I,] 

‘Tue structures of the different tumours which have been 
classed under the general name of Novi Materni, have not 
yet been satisfactorily described. Perhaps the subsequent ob- 
servations may assist in elucidating the structure of one species 
of the disease; and th: case which I have related, where the 

Carotid artery was tied, may throw some light on the treat 

ment of such tumours. 3 
The Ancurism by Anastomoris has been accurately des- 

eribed by Mr. Joho Bell, and its character distinctly estabe 

lished. There is another tumour frequently confounded with 
it, which is entirely confined to the skin,and to which the 
term Navus has been usually applied. This form of the disease 
may with propriety be denominated the Cuticular Nevus in 
order to distinguish it from the others. But ite tumour which 
is the subject of the’ present observations, and which has 
seldom been discriminated from the other two, is formed un- 
derneath the skin, being situated in the cellular mea.brane, 
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between it and the subjacent muscles. From being formed 
underneath the skin, f shalldenominate this species of tumour 
the Subcutaneous Nawus.* 


I. History of the disease. 

‘The Subcutaneous like the Cuticular Neevus is always eon- 
genital, and there is no part of the body where such tumours 
are not met with; though they are most frequently formed 
about the face. 

The limits of the Subcutaneous Neevus can always be ac- 
curately determined by the touch; its form is usually flattened; 
and it is very moveable, lying loose upon the muscles, and not 
adhering to the skin until it arrives at its advanced stage. The 
skin covering this species of tumour retains its natural colour 
until the swelling becomes prominent, when the large vessels 
shine through, giving the diseased mass more or less of a 
purple hue. 

When the Subcutaneous Neevus is small, it has a doughy 
and inelastic feel, resembling that of a spermatocele, and 
seems to have little sensibility. 

The bulk of this tumour may be greatly diminished by 
squeezing it, and it becomes more distended when the child 
cries or is irritated, 

Unlike the anastomosing aneurism, the Subcutancous Ne- 
us is not attended with distinct pulsation, but there ts an 
‘universal throbbing which can be felt more distincily on 
squeezing it 

When the bulk of the tumour is considerable, the blood- 
vessels which pass into it are usually of « very large size, 
rendering the removal of such a tumor by the knife extremely 


‘The progress and termination of this disease are various. 
Sometimes the tumour is very small, aod never increases in 
bulk. Sometimes, like the Cuticalar Nevus, it has been ob- 


It may be proper to take notice of the confusion that has atisen mong 
French and English writers in the acceptation of the term Fungus Hemutodes: 
the French having applied the name Fungus Hxmatodes to the Navus Ma- 
“rernus as well 8 to the Anasiomosing Aneutism, these two tumours being 
‘by them considered as two specics of the same disease. 
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~ pressible. Squeezed in the hand it yielded like a sponge, and 
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served gradually to diminish in size without any obvious 
cause. In some cases there is a progressive increase in its 
bulk, ard this is extremely gradual, the disease not assuming: 
aserinus aspect until the person be considerably advanced im 
Hfe. In other instances, particularly if the tamour be small, a 
process of ulceration commences in the skin, and a greater or 
less portion of it, as well as of the substance of the comour 
itself, ulcerates and sloughs away. This alcerated surface i¢ 





y finvlly cieatrized; and though the edges of the original tumour 


may still remain, yet the progress of the disease seems to be 
arrested, and it undergoes no alteration in furure life. But in 
some cases this species of tumour has a formidable appearance 

at birth; the skin, which has already become distended and 
discoloured, in a few days gives way, a hemorrhage taking | 
place which soon proves fatal. 


Il. Appearances on dissection. t 

‘The appearances which the Sulcutancous Novus presents 
‘on dissection, demonstrate very satisfactorily the structure, ~ 
and explain all the phenomena of the disease. 

When the tumour is removed from the living body, its size 
Gs greatly diminished by che escape of the blood with which 
it was distended; but if it be of considerable bulk, the vessels 
passing into it are so large, that by throwing a coloured fluid 
into one or more of them, the diseased mass is distended 
nearly to the same size as when it was supplied with blood. 

A Child was born with a very large Subcutaneous Nevas 
‘on the back part of the neck, situated over the occipital ex- 
tremity of the left trapezicus and sterno-mastoid muscles. Tt 
was of the form and size of half an ordinary orange. The 
tumour had been daily increasing, and I saw it on the tenth 
day after birth, when the skin had given way and a profuse 
hemorrhege had taken place, Notwithstanding the bleeding, 
no diminution had taken place in the size of the tumour, It felg 
warmer than the surrounding skin, was very soft and com- 





was reducible to one-third of its original size. Ln its compres~ 
sed state it looked like @ piece of corrugated skin, its colour 
being nearly that of sound integument, On removing the 
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IIT. Treatment of the diseases 

-The treatment of this kind of rumour has mot usually been 
very successful. When the swelling has been small, I have 
already mentioned, that in some instances it has remained 
throughout life without undergoing any alteration, In other 
instances it has gradually been absorbed; and in some an ul- 
cerative process has taken place which destroyed the greater 
part of the tumour, the remaining portion continuing unchang- 
ed or being gradually absorbed. 

Pressure and cold have been recommended by Mr. Aber- 
nethy in the treatment of Nevi; and where these can be ad- 
vantagcously employed, they have in many instances been 
useful, particularly in the Cutaneous Navus. Extirpation by 
the knife has been most cOmmonly resorted to. The operation 
has frequently heen attended with difficulty from the situation 
of the tumour; but more particulurly from the hemorrhage 
which accompanies the operation. The loss of blood has often 
been so great as to produce serious consequences; and in the 
case already detailed, so large were the vessels, that their 
division instantly proved fatal. [t was the unfortunate result 
of extirpation in the case which has been detailed, and the 
easier mode by which the supply of blued to the tumour might 
be stopped, which led me to propose the practice adopted im 
the following case. 

An infant was brought to London on account of a Subcu- 
taneous Nevus on the left check, of a very unusual size. E 
saw it when it was six weeks old, The base of the tumour then 
extended from the temple to beyond the angle of the jaw, 
completely enveloping the cartilage of the ear. Its form was 
semispherical, the upper part of its surface being flatened 
from a large portion of the integuments having ulcerated, 
‘This ulcer was about three inches in diameter, its surface 
having a sloughing appearance and accompanied witha good 
deal of faxcor. 

‘The skin on the rest of the tamour was covered with turgid 
vessels, and the external jugular and angular veins were 
greatly distended, particularly when the infant screamed, 
which it generally did both during the day and night at short 
intervals. 
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‘The tumour was soft and doughy, and its size could be much: 
diminished by pressure. [t did not pulsate distinctly, but there 
was a throbbing in it, and the vessels in the neighbourhood 
beat strongly. 

‘This tumour was about the bulk of a small-sized orange at 
birth, and had been daily increasing. The ulceration of the 
skin had existed twelve days, from which there had been 
several profuse hemorrhages. 

- The infant was so extremely emaciated and feeble, that 
before any means for the cure of the tumour could be adopted, 
an attempt was made to strengthen the child by giving it at 
short intervals, and in small quantities, milk, beef-tea, brandy, 
and opium. These means had the most decided effect in re« 
storing the vital powers, and on the following morning the 
infant began to suck its nuree, which it had not previously 
done for some time. 

Though this tumour was quite moveable, and its base accu- 
rately circumscribed, yet I had learnt, from the operation in 
the case which has already been detailed, the danger to be 
dreaded from any attempt to extirpate a Subcutaneous Nevus 
of such a size, situated in any part of the body. It therefore 
appeared to me, that as the extirpation of the tumour was im- 
practicable, two important points might be gained by tying 
the trunk of the common Carotid artery. One of these would 
be, the immediate effect in arresting the tendency to a fatal 
haemorrhage; the other, the reduction of the bulk of the tumours 
For as from the dissectioa of such swellings they appeared 
to be composed of numerous cavitics and canals through which 
blcod is freely circulated, it was reasonable to expect, that by 
stopping the circulation through the Carotid artery, the flow 
of blood through this tamour would be interrupted, some of 
the blood containcd in its cavities would coagulate, whilst 
some might be absorbed, and the cells thus collapse or be ob- 
literated. Besides, it was to be expected, that the sloughipg: 
process already begun in this tumour was to go on, and thus 
the disease to be ultimately destroyed. A process which, I 
have already noticed, nature sometimes employs very success 
fully for the removal of such tumours, and which probably 
might have been completed in this instance without the assis- 
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tance of art, had not the profuseness of the bleeding accom- 
psnying the process threatened the destruction of the child, — 
* "The temporary restoration of the child’s health and strength 
by the cordials which had been given during twenty far 
hours, afforded perhaps the only opportunity which might 
have occurred of performing the operation; and as the opinion 
of Mr. George Young and Mr. Travers, who were consulted: 
in the case, coincided with my own, by their able assistance 
the op:ration was immediately performed. ¥ 
» In making the incision through the integuments it was me- 
cessary to guard against wounding some large veins. ‘The in- 
cision was made along the tracheal edge of the sterno-mastoid. 
muscleyand with a blunt instrament the shesth of the artery” 
was readily exposed. By keeping apart the edges of the inc 
sion the sheath was’ easily slit open, the artery laid bare, and 
the eye of a probe armed with a small ligature passed under 
it. The ligature was moderately.tightened with a single Enot, 
and the lips of the wound brought together with a sutch and 
adhesive plaster. —¥ _ 
The operaion produced no change in the child’s counte- 
mance, but in a very few hours there was 4 manifest alteration 





in the appearance of the tumour. [t became soft and pliable, | 


Tost its purple colour, and the tortuous veins collapsed. ta 

Oo the second day after the operation, a very remarkable 
change had taken place in the bulk of the swelling, and the 
skin covering ii ‘had resumed its natural pale colour. The 
ulceration continued to extend, accompanied with a good deal 
of fetor; but the child continued to support its strength. The 
balsam of Peru was now applied with pledgets of lint to the 
surface of the ulcer, and it had the immediate effect of stop= 
ping the proces of sloughing and of destroving the fwtor. 

On the following day the bulk of the tumour continued to 
diminish; the child was entirely nourished by sucking, and its 
lips had become florid, There was no swelling or redness of 
the wound. 

On the fourth day after the operation, the tumour had con= 
siderably increased in bulk, the integuments covering it had 
become livid, and the adjacent veins turgid. The inosculating 
branches of the temporal and occipital arteries had greatly in- 
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‘On the thirteenth day the child became suddenly weaker, 
refused to suck, and notwithstanding the use of brandy and 
opium in repeated small quantities, it rapidly sunk, and died 
on the fourteenth day after the operation, exhausted by the 
irritation of an ulcer which had now involved the whole sur- 
face of an enormous tumour. 


On reviewing the history and treatment of the two cases oF 
Subcutaneous Nevus which have been detailed at some length, 
the treatment which I have employed in others, together with 
the structure of the tumour, it appears to me that some general 
rules may be given for the management of this species: of - 
tumour under all the varictics of size, form, and situation 
which it may assume. 

Tumours of this description may be removed by the knife, 
by ulceration, by absorption, by tying the vascular trunks sup- 
plying them, and by ligature; these different means being em- 
ployed singly or combined as may appear best adapted to the 
individual case. 

When the tumour is small, or even of a moderate size, 
there is no part of the body from which it may not be with 
safety removed by the knife, The only circumstance which 
requires particular attention in performing such an operation 
is, to avoid cutting into the substance of the tamour; for if this 
be done, the hemorrhage is violent; whereas, by making the 
incisions beyond the diseased structure, the flow of blood is 
much more moderate, and so completely ceases after the tu- 
mour is extirpated, that I have sever found it necessary to 
tie any vessels with a ligacure, 

Tnstead of removing the Subcutaneous Nevus by the knife, 
Thave ina few cases imitated the ulcerative process already) 
mentioned, a8 sometimes coming on spontancously. I was 
first led to adopt this practice, from having observed, many 
years ago, the effect uf a strong solution of the corrosive subs 
Timate applied to a Subcutancous Nevus on a child’s back. In 
this instance, the skin ulcerated and the ulcer spread rapidly, 
dcatroying not only the integuments, but the substance of the 














We are not yet entitled from experience to lay down any 
ale for deciding, whether extirpation or the ulcerative process 
should be preferred for the removal of such tumours, It is very 
probable that a child’s health woald be less disturbed by extir- 
pating a large tumour of this kind with the knife, thandestroy~ 
ing it by the more tedious process of ulceration. 

How far it may be advisable in some cases to remove large 
Subcutaneous Nievi by ligature, I cannot from experience de- 
‘ide, Mr. White informed me,thathe thrusta needle through the 
middle of a very large Subcutaneous Nevus on a child's shoul- 
der, and incladed cach half of the swelling within the noose 

_ of aligature. The operation was attended with complete suc- 
cess. 
Case of Anetiriem by Anastomosis of the Finger. 

Whilst considering the treatment of the Sabcataneous Na 
‘vis, it may not be out of place here to relate a cass, where an 
ingenious mode of treatment was employed by Mr. Lawrence 
for the cure ofan Ancurism by Anastomosis, 

“A woman, twenty-one years old, his been for ‘the last 
three or four years under the care, first of Mr. Hodgson, and 
subsequently of mnyself, for p pulsating tumour of the finger, 
‘of the description which hus been called Anéurism by Anaito- 
‘mosis. She does not remember its commencement, but r 
supposes that it had existed from the time of birth: it inereas- 
ed in size, and began to be troublesome about four years ago. 

“The complaint occupied the ring fingér of the right 
hand: there was a general fulness of the first phnlanx, but the 
ebief swelling was on the palmar surfuce and ulnar side of the 
finger, the cireutnference af which may probably have exceed. 
ed the natural dimensions by one third. The swelling was soft 
and compressible; the vessels composing it were obscurely dis- 
cernible through the skin, and gave it aslight reddish or livid 
tint. There was a sensation of heat in it; and it was rather warm 
to the touch. Fe pulsated strongly, just like an aneurism. The 
digital artery of the corresponding side was very large, and 
conspicuous by its size and strong pulsation in the palm of the 
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hand. The veins at the back of the finger, hand, and fore-nrm_ 
were turgid; and the integuments of the hand, on its dorsal 
‘surface, marked by a line of discoloration exactly like that 
which remains after a bruise. There were painful sensations in 
the part, extending successively to the hand, fore-arm, arm, 
and breast: these were so much aggravated by any exertion, 
that the whole limb was rendered useless for any offices that 
required a continued effort, however slight. 

“ Having ascertained that the beating could be stopped en- 
tirely by pressing on the radial and ulnar arterics at the same 
time, but not having been able to satisfy himself that comprea~ 
sion of the enlarged digital artery produced this effect, und 
having tried ineffectually for several months compression and 
other external means, Mr. Hodgson tied both the qrunks first 
mentioned in January 1815. The consequences of the operation 
Were, an entire cessation of the beating, collapse of the swell- 
ing avd relief from pain: but these symptoms allrecarred ina 
few days, and were just as bad as before. 

“ Compression was again unavailing. The,pains, which now 
reached to the shoulder and chest, not only prevented her en- 
tircly from following her former occupation of needlework, 
and rendered the limb useless for most of her ordinary occa- 
sions, but greatly disturbed her rest, and made her very cesi- 
rous of trying some means of relief. When she consulted me, 
after my friend Mr. Hodgson had left town, I informed her 
that the amputation of the finger at the metacarpal joint was 
the only effectual proceeding I could propose; but she imme- 
diately and decidedly rejected all idea of such a mutilation. 
The only other plan that occurred to me was that of dividing 
all the soft parts by a circular incision close to the palm so as 
to cut off the supply of blood; and to this her sufferings indu- 
ced her to submit, although it was represented to her as a pain- 
ful operation, and of rather uncertain effect. 

“ Assisted by Mr. George Young and Mr. Samuel 
who had sanctioned ‘the proceeding by their , T made 
a circular cut through all the soft parts, exce; the flexor 
tendons with their theca, and the extensor tendon. The digi 
tal artery, which had pulsated so evidently in the palm of the 
‘aah wits fully equal in size to the radial or ulnar of an adult, 
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and was the principal nutrient vessel of the disease. “After ty- 
ing Uys and the opposite one, we were much surprised at find= 
ing s0 strong a jet of arterial blood from the other orifices of 
whee two vessels as to render ligatures aecessary. This occur- 
rence, however, dissipated any apprehensions that might have 
been entertained respecting the subsequent supply of the fin« 
ger. The edges of the incision were brought together by four 
sutures, but could not be very satisfactorily united, in conse- 
queoce of the tumour, and indeed the whole finger beyond the 
cut swelling very considerably. It seemed as if the diseased 
‘vessels were distended with blood, which could not be carried 
back by the veins; for large vascular trunks, turgid with 

‘were conspicuous through the skin, which had a deep reise 
nearly livid colour. 

“The wound of the incision healed slowly; the own 
subsided, but did not entirely disappear; and the integuments 
recovered their natural colour. ‘Che pulsation and the pain 
‘were putan end to. 

“ Atthe present time, there is still a falness of the part, but 
without any beating, and some minute red vessels are visible 
in the akin, like those which are sometimes observed ramilying 
in the integuments of the face. The venous distention and 
general pain of the limb are gone, and the natural powers of 
the part are so far recovered that sbe can work at her needle 
for an hour together, and use the arm for most purposes.” 

December, 1817, “ 

— 


On the Acetometer, By Joun and Puriie TAYLOR. 
[From the Journal of Science and the Arts, No. X11.) 

‘Tie uses of acetic acid have been considerably enlarged in 
this country within a few years by the introduction of some 
important articles of manufacture, and by the more extended 
application of some of its compounds to the arts of dyeing 
and calico printing. Of the former, it may be sufficient to 
notice the introduction into this country of the manufacture 
of a very important article of commerce, sugar of lead, which 
Was most successfully done some time since by Charles 
Macintosh, Esq. of Glasgow, and which has been followed by 
@ general adoption in many parts of the United Kingdom, so 
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3 to supply not only the home, but the export trade, with 
@ substance of extensive demand, heretofore only produced 
in Holland. This has been followed by a manufacture hi- 
therto peculiar to the French, and for which they were sup- 
posed to possess superior facilitics—that of verdigris, which 
is now made in England, so similar in quality to the foreign 
article, a5 to leave little room for improvements. 

‘These new uses for acetic “together with the increas~ 
ing demands of the calico er, to whom the acetate of 
alumine as mordant, and the acetate of iron as the base of 
many colours are essential, was likely to produce exertions to 
obtain the acid in the most economical manner. Some of 
these.purposes required it but of very impure quality, and the 
acid obtained by the distillation of wood, was readily, applied 
to them without much care or expense in its preparation, and. 
in this state was found to be sufficiently cheap. 

The manufacture of sugar of lead, white lead, and verdigris, 
by the use of pyroligneous acid, however, required a degree 
of purification from the tar and peculiar of with which itis 
charged in its crude state, that exercised the ingenuity of 
many of the most skilful manufacturing chemists of this and 
other countries; and though in England the attempts scem 
to have been for a considerable time for the most part li- 
mited to that degree which its use in manufacture required, 
yet in France it became an object, which was in great mea- 
Sure attained, to produce it in so pure a state as to ficit for 
the uses of the table. 

In England and in Scotland the same attempt was induced 
two or three years ago, by the failure in demand of the are 
ticles which had given rise to several important establish- 
ments, and vinegars prepared from the Pyroligneous acid 
began to find their way into the market, of various shades of 
Pains and of very different degrees of strength, 

Vinegar produced by fermentation, is naturally limited as 
to the concentration of its acid; and the convenience of com 
merce has introduced considerable uniformity in this respect. 
In the purified acid from wood, however, no such limit exists, 
and as the process by which it is freed from the substances 
with which itis originally mixed, require that it be first com- 








decomposing the compound, it is evident that it may be pro- 
duced im a great variety of degrees of concentration. 4 

Tn the application of acetic acid to the purposes of manu- 
facture or the arts, 2 ready and practicable mode of mea- 
suring its strength soon became # very desirable object, and 
those who employed it had recourse to different means, prin- 
Gipally grounded cither o& iy, saturation by alkalies, oron 
the solvent power exerted on some proper substance. As 
these produced varying resuks from the uncqual skill of the 

from the difference in the saturating substances, 
and from the time and circumstances required for the pro= 
cesses, no common standard was to be found, and considerable _ 
difficulties occurred in adjusting the question of 
when acetic acid was passed from one hand to another in the 
ordinary transactions of business. 

We had, in common with other manufacturers, often felt 
this inconvenience, and being then concerned in an cstablish- 
ment where pyroligneous acid was largely produced and ap- 
plied, had given considerable attention to the best modes of 
measuring its strength in various degrecs of purity. 

When it came into use in competition with common vine- 
gar, the revenue laws which regulate the duty on this article 
were found defective, inasmuch as they considered it of uni- 
form quality, and attached an equal duty to.a given measure, 
without providing fora difference in strength, which, in some 
cases, went so faras to exhibit a pure acetic acid of eight 
times the power of common vinegar. The law was therefore 
judiciously altered, and the attention of chemists was direct- 
ed to the subject. 

Among others, we were called upon to contribute whatever 
our experience might furnish, to render the mode of ascer- 
taining strengths certain and easy of execution to an unpracti- 
sed operator. 

We assumed, as a very desirable object for this purpose, 
that it should be accomplished in some manner thar might be 
similar to those in use among revenue officers, and by some 
instrument which might be easy to understand and ose; and 
we directed our attention to finding some plan by which the 
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‘From our stock of strong acetic acid, we prepared by dila~ 
tion a regular series, a® compared with proof acid, and each 
‘was carefully tried and adjusted” by numerous experiments 
‘with thealkali, so thut all might be depended upon as correct. 

© As we had found that the stronger samples when saturated 
with lime would not give a solation sufficiently Quid for a cor- 
rect determination of its specific gravity, we resolved upon 
the constant use of an equal bulk of water to dilute each 
‘sample of acid to be tried, and this method is adopted 
the instrument; as though it may beunnecessary for the weaker 


acids, yet it is better to do it in all cases, and have auniform — 


scale of computation, than to risk errors by a variation of the 
\process, and a ewofold mode of calculating. ) ase 

To this way, we found the solutions of time in’a fit state to 
determine their specific gravity up to 8 times the strength 
of proof acid, containing therefore 40 per cent. real acid; or, in 
the language of the revenue, 35 per cent. over proof and 
the acctometer now in use goes no higher than this point, 
which includes all that is likely to be mide for common 
Purposes, and a provision for laying the pine ete cone 
strengths is made after another manner. " 

‘The following is the series of acids, which were prepared, 
with the simple specific gravities of each. 

Peover veel heal Buse 

No. 24. vinegar, gravity 1008.5. 





Twice the strength of proof, - - 201%, 
Three times ditto, == - - . 1025.7 
Four times ditto, - - - = 10320" 
‘Six times ditto, - - - . 1047, 
Eight times ditto, - 1058. 


These and other intermediate Geaiiaiesi earned wile 
hydrate of lime, and the specific gravities carefully taken, upon 


which were grounded the adjustments of the weights of the © 


instrument, various ¢rials were made to compare results, and 
satisfactory conclusions obtained in this respect. 

The increments of gravity were found not to bein a re. 
solar series, and a provision had to be made to accommodate 


_ the instrament the, variation, 


In vinegar which coutaias mucilage an allowance was 


— 4 
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obscured in different parts of its circumference by ashtct 
HG I cap Sip BARRIS jand 
in consequence of the motion of the globe of mf 
vered an opake portion of the crystalline about the size of a 
grain of millet seed, immediately before the pupil. It was inde~ 
pendent and moveable, and disappeared after afew minutes. 
‘On the marquis’s looking down or stooping, it showed itsclf 
as before, and again disappeared when he turned his eyes up- 
wards, or held back his head. The progress, in point of transpae 
‘rency, of the pupil, has had little effect on the sight: the retina 
is weak: the moving of the abovementioned substance in the 
homours of the eye, must disorder the sight, J trast it will 
‘soon be absorbed. 

“ Feb. 3.—The extraneous body has disappeared. The sight 
is undoubtedly improved. 

Since that period the progress has been rapid. In the later 
end of February he could distinguish with his right eye, aided 
bya convex glass, capital letters of half an inch long. He can 
‘now, with the same assistance, read common writing in cha- 
‘racters of an ordinary size. With his left eye,and by taking 
much pains, he reads.a sentence in a common octavo In his 
walks he sees the horizon around him, distinguishes objects, 
‘and tries to draw landscapes from nature, very imperfectly, as 
may be supposed. Though he sces with tolerable distinctness 
any object in the direction of the horizon, he no sooner stoops 
than every thing becomes obscure. 

The gauze-like veil still exists in the pupil of the right eye. 
In the inferior part is seen a small immoveable fragment of 
crystalline; probably the same which was eas rolling in 
the eye on the 24th of January.” 

Some months after sending the above account to Professor 
Scarpa, I sent him also the following. 

“The marquis de Beaumanoit’s left eye had a pupil ofa ve- 
zy fine black: that of the right eye had still in its centre some~ 
thing like a thin spider's web. The moveable portion of the 
crystalline was now become fixed in the lowest part of the pu- 
pil. 

“The marquis wished for a second operation which might 
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disease; and Tthink it will appear from what I am aboutto 
‘that, to the want of discrimination in its employment, we a 
ascribe the little advantage which medicine bas hitherto d 
ved from the discovery of this influence. = 
“Ir isan inference I have already had occasion to 
from my own experiments and observations, as well as ch 
of others, particularly of M. le Gullois, that what is called the 
nervous system comprehends two distinct systems,—the sen- 
sorial, and the nervous system properly so called. Now it: 
does not appear, from the foregoing cnquiry, that galvanism 
can perform any of the fanctions of the sensorial system; yet, 
in the greater number of instances in which ithas been used in 
medicine, it has been expected to! restore the sensorial power: 
it has bees expected to restore hearing, and sight, and volun- 
tary power. It may now and then happen, in 
from the connection which subsists between the sensorial and 
nervous systems, thar, by rousing the energy of the latter, we 
may excite the former. It would be easy to show, thatwe have 
little reason to expect that this will often happen. We have 
also reason to believe that galvanism has no other power over 
the muscular system than that of a stimulus; we are, therefore, 
to expect little more advantage from it, in diseases depending 
chiefly on faults of the sanguiferous system, than from other 
stimuli, &c. But [ cannot help regarding it as almost ascertain= 
ed, that in those diseases in which the derangement is in the 
‘hervous power alone, where the sensorial functions are entire, 
and the vessels healthy, and merely the power of secretion, 
which seems immediately to depend on the nervous system, is 
in fault, galvaniam will often prove a valuable means of relief?* 
Habitual asthma, unaccompanied with evident inflammation, 
was the species of disease in which it was employed with most 
benefit. Many of the patients were working people of the city 
where Dr. Philip resides, who had been obliged to abandon 
their usual occupations in consequence of it; and some of them 
from its long continuance, without any hope of returning to 
regular work. Most of them had tried the usual means in vain. 
By the use of galvanism, they were relieved in differentdegreca, 
bat all sufficiently to be restored to their employments. Stver- | 
al of hem, whom Dr. Philip saw lately, said they had continu. 
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translucid points, oval, Innteolated, a little dentated, and armed 
with prickles like the stalks atid branches. 

Lintaus placed this plant in the class penitandria, order tri- 
gynia, under the name of pauilinia Ariatica. Schreiber made 
ie the genus crantzia; which has been changed into that of sco- 
polia by Smith and Wildeaow, under the name of scopoliata 
aculeata; and arranged with the adelia by De Lamark. Jussieu 
preserved the name of foddalia, by which it is Kaown on the 
coast of Malabar. 


An Account of some Experiments made on the Body of a Cri- 
minal immediately afier Execution, wiih Physiological and 
Practical Observations. By Axpaew Uns, M.D. M.G. S. 

[From the Journal of Science and the Arts, No. XI] 
Coxvurstons accidentally observed in the limbs of dead 
frogs, originally suggested to Galvani, the study of certain phe- 
nomena, which from him have been styled Galvanic. He ascri- 
bed these movements to an electrical Auid or power, innate in’ 
theliving frame, or capable ofbeing evolved by it, which he de~ 
nominated Animal Electricity. The Torpedo, Gymnotus and 
Silerut Eleetricus, fish endowed with a true electrical appa= 
ratus, ready to be called into action by an effort of their will, 
were previously known to the naturalist, and furnished plausi- 
ble analogies to the philosopher of Bologta. Volta, to whom 
this science is indebted for the most brilliant discoveries on 
its principles, as well as for its marvellous apparatus, justly 
called by his ame, advanced powerful arguments against the 
hypothesis of Galvani. He ascribed the muscular commotions, 
and other phenomiena, to the excitation of common electricity, 
by arrangements previously unthought of by the scientific 
world, merely by the mutual contact of dissimilar bodies; 
metals, charcoal, and ahimal matter, applied either to each 
other, of conjoined’ with certain fluids. And at the present 
day, perhaps the only facts which seem difficult to reconcile 
with the beautiful theory of electro-motion, invented by the 

Pavian Professor, are some experiments of Aldini, the nephew 

of the original discoverer. 
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To these experiments, neither metals nor charcoal wasem~— 
ployed. Very powerful muscular contractions: seem to have: 


beeneacited, in some of the experiments, by bringing @ part 
of a warm-blooded, and of cold-blooded animal, into contact 
with each other; as the nerve and muscle of a frog, 
bloody’flesh of the neck of a newly decapitated other: 
‘experiments, the nerves and muscles of the same animal, seem. 
‘to have operated Galvanic excitation; and again, the nerve of 
one animal acted with the muscle of another, He deduces 
from his experiments, an inference in favour of his uncle’s 
hypothesis, that a proper animal electricity is inherent in the 
body, which does not require the assistance of any external 
agent, for its deveolpement. Should we admit the reality of 
these results, we may perhaps venture to refer them to a 
principle analogous to Sir H. Davy’s pile, or voltaic cireuit, of 
two dissimilar liquids and charcoal. This part of the subject 
is however involved in deep obscurity. oh 

‘Many experiments have been performed in this ’ 
abroad, on the bodies of criminals, soon after their execution. . 
Vassali, Julio, and Rossi, made an ample set, on several bo- 
dies decapitated at Turin. They paid particular ateestion to 
the effect of Galvanic electricity on the heart, and other in 
voluntary muscles; a subject of much previous controversy.” 
Volta asserted, that these muscles are not all sensible to this 
electric power. Fowler maintained, that they were affected; 
bot with difficulty, and in a slight degree. This opinion was 
confirmed by Vassali; who further showed, that the muscles” 
of the stomach, and intestines, might thus also be excited. 
Aldini, on the contrary, declared, that he could not affect the 
heart by his most powerful Galvanic arrangements. 

Most of the above experiments were however made, dither: 
without a voltaic battery, or with piles, feeble in comparison 
with those now employed. Those indeed) performed on the 
body of acriminal, at Newgate, in which the limbs were 
violently agitated; the eyes opened and shut; the mouth and 
jaws worked about, and the whole face thrown into frightful 
convulsions, were made by Aldini, with, I believe, a consi~ 
derabile series of voltaic plates. “ 

A circumstance of the first moment,in my opinion, has been 
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too much overlooked in experiments of this kind;—that amus- 
cular mass through which the galvanic energy is directly trans~ 
titted, exhibits very weak contractile movement, in compa- 
vison with those which can be excited by passing the influence 
along the principal nerve of the muscle, Inattention to this 
important distinction, 1 conceive to be the principal source of 
the slender effects hitherto produced in such experiments on 
the heart, and other muscles independent of the will. Lt ought 
also to be observed, that too little distinction has been made 
between the positive and negative poles of the battery; though 
there are good reasons for supposing, that their powers on 
muscular contraction are by no means thesame, 

According to Ritter, the electricity of the positive pole 
augments, while the negative diminishes the actions of life, 
Tumefaction of parts is produced by the former; depressio1 
by the latter. The pulse of the hand, he says, held a few 
minutes in contact with the positive pole, is strengthened; 
that of the one in contact with the negative is enfeebled; the 
former is accompanied with a sense of heat, the latter with a 
feeling of coldness. Objects appear toa positively electrified 
eye, larger, brighter, and red; while to one negatively electri- 
fied, they seem smaller, less distinct, and bluish,—colours 
indicating opposite extremities ofthe prismatic spectrum, The 
acid and alkaline tastes, when the tongue is acted on in suc- 
cession by the two electricities, are well known, and have been 
ingeniously accounted for by Sir H. Davy, in his admirable 
Bakerian Lectures. The smell of oxymuriatic acid, and of 
ammonia, are said by Ritter, to be the opposite odours, excited 
by the two opposite poles; as a full body of sound and a sharp 
tone arc the corresponding effects on the cars. These experi- 
ments require verification, 

Consonant in some respects, though not in all, with these 
statements, are the doctrines taught by a London practitioner, 
experienced in the administration of medical electricity. He 
affirens, that the influence of the electrical Muid of our com- 
mon tmachines, in the cure of disease, may be referred tothree 
distinct heads; first the form of radii, when projected from 
@ point positively clectrified; secondly, that of astar, or the 
negative fire, concentrated on a brass ball; thirdly, the Leyden 
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‘To cach of these forms he: 


explosion. assigns a specific action. 
‘The first acts as a sedative, se ron 
second asa stimulant, and the last has « 

in dispersing chronic tumours. An ample narrative of 


is given in confirmation of these general 
own experience leads me to suppose, that the i 


a voltaic battery, gives more poignant al the 
‘Bat unquestionably, the most precise and interesting re~ 
searches on the relation between voltaic and the” 


phenomena of life, are those contained ta Dry Wilson Philip's 
Dissertations in the Philosophical Transactions, as well ws itr 
his Experimental Inguiry into the Laws of the Vital Func- 
tions, more recently published, ~~ 

In his carlier researches, he endeavoured to prone ean’ 
Circulution of the blood, and the action of the involuntary 
muscles, were independent of the nervous influence. In aw 
late paper, read in January 1816, be showed the immediate’ 
dependence of the secretory functions on the wareotariaiteD 
ence. 

The cighth pair of nerves distributed to the aiagies 
subservient to digestion, were divided by incisions in thenecks 
of several living rabbits. After the operation, the parsley 
which they ate remained without altcration in their stomachs; 
and the animals, after evincing much difficulty of breathing, 
seemed to die of suffocation, But when in other rabbits, simi— 
larly treated, the galvanic power was transmitted along the 
nerve, below its section, to a dine of silver placed closely im 


contact with the skin of the animal, opposite tolits stomach, 


no difficulty of breathing occurred. The voltaic action being 
kept up for twenty-six hours, the rabbits were then killed, 
and the parsley was found in as perfectly digested a state, as 
that in healthy rabbits fed at the same time; and their stos 
machs evolved the smell peculiar to that of a’ rabbit during” 
digestion. ‘Phesclexperimenits wereneverareeicy repeated Wilts 
similar results. a 
Hence it appears, that the galvanic energy is capable of 
supplying the place of the nervous influence, so that while 
under it, the stomach, otherwise inactive, digests food as usual.’ 
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has advanced to Pap Se dete fo re 
medical assistance. It is considered to 


rally happens that three or four years elapse before an 
Se ae It then proceeds with slow, b 3 
steady progress, and it is possible for the person who is affice- 
ed with it, to drag out a wretched existence to the protracted 
term of fifty or sixty years. Very emphatically have the inhabi- 
tants of the East given this disease, among other significatory 
designations, “The First born of Death.” Nor is the Icelandic 
“ Likthra” scarcely less striking. It properly signifies a rancid, 
putrefying corpse, than which there is nothing a person invet- 
erately affected with the leprosy more perfectly resembles. The 
origin of this dreadful malady has been traced to Egypt, where 
it still exists, as also in Arabia, Morocco, China, Tartary, some 
parts of Russia and Sweden, the sea coasts of Norway, the 
West-Indian and Feroe islands, and Iceland. It was first trans~ 
ported by the Phenicians into Greece: it followed the Romans 
on their return from Asiatic conquest, and from the twelfth to 
near theend of the sixteenthcentury,it was the terrorand scourge 
of Europe, into which it was introduced a second time by the 
Crusades, What a mercy that we are now almost entirely 
freed from a disease, whose victims were at one time so nume- 
rous in Europe, that every country in it was filled with hospi- 
tals for their reception! The leprosy prevails mostin the south 
and west quarters of Iceland, which is to be ascribed to the 
inhabitants of these parts being mostly employed in fishing, the 
rancidity of their food, their wet woollen clothes, an insalubri- 
ous air, and their not paying due attention to habits of 
ness. The four hospitals, one in each quarter, were es! 
in the year 1652, as appears from two royal receipts of 
date, in virtue of which, four farms belonging to the crown 
were ap ropriated to that purpose; the supernumerary uten- 
sils and articles in the possession of the cloisters, were to be 
devoted to their establishments, and a privilege was granted, 
authorizing collections to be made, and certain fines and taxes: 
to be appropriated for their maintenance. The managers were 
allowed a certain gratuity for their trouble, and were, besides, 
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exempted from paying the common taxes. These establishments 
have been subject to several changes since first insticuted; and 
at present they are placed under the direction of the Stiftampt- 
man and the Bishop, and enjoy only the fish tax, which is col~ 
lected in the following manner: On the first fishing-day after 
Easter, an equal share of the fish taken by all the six-oared 
boats, is appropriated to the hospitals, except when the number 
Of fish that is capight does not amount to five, in which case the 
hospital gets its share the following day. Considering the num- 
ber that are afficted with this evil, these establishments do not 
by any means appear adequate to their relief. It is seldom 
they receive more than eight lepers altogether; and, in the year 
1785, not fewer than ninety-nine leprous persons were found 
in the diocess of Shalholt. What little funds they possessed 
have been nearly annihilated by the recent depreciation of Da- 
nish currency. 


Cases illustrative of the beneficial Influence of Nux Vomicain 
Paralysis. Related by Dr. Lescunn. 

[Fromthe Londen Medical and Physical Journal, for February 1619.) 

A younG man, who had been afflicted with epilepsy from the 
age of twenty, which was first induced by the influence of ter~ 
ror, was twelve years afterwards actacked with paraplegia from 
@ similar emotion: this new affection entirely superseded the 
former. Four years passed away without his expericncing any 
relief from the measures that were employed, when he came 
under thecareof Dr, Lxscunn. Four grainsof the extract of 
mux yomica were administered daily, divided into two doses. 
After eight days the dose of the medicine had been raised to 
five. grains, and to six grains in the course of the following 
week. The patient then began to complain of heat about the 
stomach; asense of constriction in the abdomen; difficulty in 
passing the urine; and occasionally a sense of contraction in 
the muscles of the lower extremities. The use of the remedy 
‘was suspended for a short time, and then resumed in the for- 
mer quantity. Three weeks afterwards, the retention of urine 

returned, and was more complete than on the former occasion; 
and it was “accompanied with forcible sudden contractions in 
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the paralyzed limbs. These symptoms 

to use the extract for four days: at this time the 

able to Ieave his bed, and walk about his chamber with the — 
assistance of an arm, The medicine was then repeated in do- 
ses of cight grains: at the ead of three weeks he experienced — 
an attack of tetanus, which contioued for four hours. This was 
followed by a still greater amelioration of the original disease, 
and at length by its perfect and permancat removal. 

A female who had been subject to ppt 
pains about the loins and thighs, was scized with | 
after one of those paroxysms. The extractof nux vomica, 
joined with opium, was directed for her by Dr toe 
During the first week, the quantity administered daily of the 
former had been carried to six grains, that of the latter to half 
@ grain: one grain and the sixth of a grain, respectively, were 
each week added to the daily doses of the medicine. At the 
end of a month the paralysed limbs became affected with slight 
contractions, to which succeeded a return of sensibility. On 

‘the forty-third day, pair about the stomach, and dificulty in 
awallowipg and passing the urine came on; which accidents 
were followed by sw Iling of the paralytic extremities. ‘These 
symptoms continued to increase for three days, when the use 
of the remedy was suspended. The same mode of treatment 
was resumed on the disappenrance of these symptoms; but 
fifteen days afterwards they returned. On their subsidence 
the medicine was again administered; and eight days afters 
wards the patient experienced convulsive motions of the limba, 
followed by tetanus and retention of urine. An amelioration 
of the original disease was regularly noticed after cach of these 
attacks, and after the last the patient began to walk. The para> 
lysis then gradually disappeared, and her health became ~~ 
fectly re-established. 

A female who had been affected with paralysis of the teal 
of the limbs, incontinence of urine, and amaurosis, subse 
quently to the cessation of the menses, and which continued to 
become more fully established, took the extract of nux vomiew 
for two months. During this time two of the attacks above de- 
scribed, and which appear attributable to the medicine, had’ 
taken place. At the end of that périod the disorder had entire- 
ly disappeared. 
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Diseases contracted by Milking Cattle.and Sheep. 
“ [From the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. 1.) 


Extract of a letter dated Bushire, 26th March 1813, from 
W. Bruce, Esq. resident at Bushire, to W. Erskine, Esq. of 
Bombay, communicating the discovery of a disease in Persia, 
contracted by such as milk the caitle and sheep, which is & 
preventive of the small pox: 

“When I was in Bombay, I mentioned to you that the cow- 
pox was well known in Persia by the Eliaats, or wandering 
tribes. Since my return here I have made very particular in~ 
quiries on the subject, amongst several tribes who visit this 
place in the winter, to sell the produce of their flocks, such as 
carpets, rugs, butter, cheese, &c. Their flocks during this time 
‘are spread over the low country to graze. Every Eliaat that 
Ihave spoken to on this head, of at least six or seven diffe- 
rent tribes, has uniformly told me, that the people who are 
employed to milk the cattle, caught a disease, which, after once 
having had, they were perfectly safe from the small pox. That 
this disease was prevalent among the cows and showed itself 
particularly on the teats; but that it was more prevalentamong ; 
and more frequently caught from the sheep.—Now this is a 
circumstance that has never, I believe, before been known; 
and of the truth of it I have not the smallest doubt; as the 
persons of whom I inquired, could have no interest in telling 
me a falsehood; and itis not likely that every one whom TE 
spoke to should agree in decciving, for I have asked at least 
some forty or fifty persons. To be more sure onthe subject, T 
made more particular inquiries of avery respectable farmer 
who lives about 14 miles from this, by name Malilla, (whom 
Mr. Babbiogton koows very well,) and who is under some ob- 
ligations to me; this man confirmed every thing that the Eli- 
aats had told me, and further said, that the disease was very 
common all over the country, and that his own sheep oftenhad 
it, There may be one reason for the Kliaats saying that they 
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caught the infection oftener from the sheep than the cows, 
which is, that most of the butcer, ghee, cheese, &c. is made 
from sheep's milk, and that the black cattle yield very little, 
being more used for draught than uny thing else.” 


On Sarsaparilla.* 
BY RICHAD BATTLEY, Chemist, Ke. 
_ UFromthe London Medical Repository, for March 1819.) 

Worwrrusranpine the long experience which the Pro- 
fepsion, both Medical and Surgical, have had of the qualities 

Sarsaparilla, medical judgment is still divided respecting 

ts efficacy in the euft of disease. It will, therefore, probably 

be considered fortunate if the ground of this difference of opi- 
jon can be satisfactorily explained. 

In surgical practice, indeed, the credit of sarsaparilla has 

re uniformly been maintained, perhaps, because Surgeons 
are more frequently called upon to seek the means which 
increast the restorative powers of the body, when reduced by 
the various accidents, and by the class of diseases on which 
they are more particularly consulted. * 

Tt is well known, however, that even the ablest Surgeons, 
notwithstanding their uniform opinion as to the efficacy of this 
medicine, have yet doubted whether the ordinary mode of pre- 
paring it was best calculated to preserve its essential proper- 
ties; hence some have been led to prescribe sarsaparilla in the 
inconvenient and bulky form of powder, hoping, amongst the 
useless, at least to retain the efficacious parts. 

In the course of my attention to the preservation and pre- 
paration of medicines in their active forms, I have been indu- 
ced to pay some attention to this root; and I can assert, as the 
result of direct experiment, that its medical properties reside, 





“Itis needless to say that we fecl much obliged to Mr. Battley for the 
present communication; and that we shall always baye # particular gratifica~ 
tion in presenting to our readers the Papers which he may be good enough 
to forward to us. We are convinced that in the present day of scepticism 
and simplifying, too litde attention is given to the analysis ond constituent 
parts of the medicines which are used in practice —Loxpox Eprr- 
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On the Mimoses; or, a Descriptive, Diagnostic, and Practical 
Essay on the Affections usually denominated Dyspeptic, Hy= 
pochondriac, Bilious, Nervous, Chiorotic, Hysteric, Spaymo~ 
dic, Gc. By Mansware Haty. M. D. Author of * A 
Treatise on Diagnosis;” formerly Senior President of the 
Royal Medical Socicty, aod Physician’s Assistant in the 
Royal Infrmary, Edinburgh. 

“[ From the London Medical Repository, for February, 1519.) 

One of the most important lessons which the student of 
| medicine has to learn, is the art of distinguishing between dis- 
| eases of function and diseases of structure; and this art is only 
to be fully mastered in the school of actual practice. There 
are, however, general and leading points in morbid affections, 
by attention to which the judgment may be mach facilitated i 
the distinctions alluded to; and we think those authors deserve 
well of the profession and of the public, who devote their atten- 
tion to the combination and concentration, as it were, of these 
TMomentous particulars. 

Dr. Hall had already proved himself gifted with an accura- 
cy of distinguishing powers, by his useful work on didgnosis; 
and in the small volume which is now to be noticed, we meet 
with additional indications of industry and discernment. 

“ There is s class of disorders, (says Dr. H.) each of which 
is singularly characterized by being complex, multiform, vari- 
ous, and changeable, and by imitating, from the appearance 
and predominance of particular symptoms in particular instan- 
ces, other diseases very different in their nature. 

“ These affections have been variously and perhaps too ex- 
clusively attributed, by some authors, to a state of derange- 
ment in one or more of the chylopoietic viscera; and by others 
toan unequal and undue distribution of the blood, by which a 
state of arterial excitement or of venous congestion is induced 
in some particular organ, or in some particular part of the san- 
guiferous system. 
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‘We fully agree with our author, that the ascription of those 
complaints by one act of pathologists to vascular, eat 
other class of reasoners toventricularderangements, is too 
clusive?” and it is not uncommon to find aoe Gack, al 4 
were, out of joint, without any traceable localities in the in- | 
duced derangement: such topical affections, whether of the 
¢irculating or chylopoictic systems, even when they do occur, 
being merely incidental consequences of universal disturbance: 
buton this head we must not trust ourselves here to enlarge. 

‘With respect to Dr. Hall's term of designation, we hardly 
‘know whether to approve or. not of its selection. Any thing 
that wears the semblance of affectation is in some degree ob- 
jectionable; and we have already too many names in medicine, 
for what, in strict propriety, are nameless things. Diseases are 
not substantive and abstract existences. To talk, then, of 4 wi 
mosi#”” asan order, and to sub-divide this order into the se- 
veral genera of “ mimosis acuta,” “ chronica,” “decolor,” 
“ urgens,” and “ inguieta,” is to imply that the ‘several condi- 
tions which the above terms are designed to represent are to 
be met in a palpable shape, and with an andeviating regu- 
larity. The denomination mimosis, it is hardly necessary to 
state to our readers, is derived from the Greck word emer, 
imitator, and is intended to denote the appearance without the 
reality of a specific affection. Thus, should an individual be 
the subject of cough, expectoration, and other symptoms which 
at times proceed from pulmonic disorganization, and yet 
should such disorganization not be actually present, the dis- 
ease would, in the proposed nomenclature of our ingenious au- 
thor, be named a mimosis. 

Under the head of mimosis acuta, the reader of this volume 
will find some very valuable remarks on distinctions between 
organic affections of an acute kind, and those derangements 
which merely consist in temporarily deranged functions. 

“The severer form of the mimosis acuta (says Dr. H..) is 
early and principally characterized and distinguished by the 
concurrence of the following symptoms; namely, weakness, tre 
mor, fluttering, faintishness, tendency to perspiration, suscep= 
tibility to hurry-and agitation, and loas of flesh. 7 

“The countenance is rather pale and thin; the lips are pale, 
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| and, with the chin, frequently tremulous, especially on speak- 
ing; the surface of the face is generally affected with an appear- 
ance of oily, clammy, and swarthy perspiration, especially near 
the nose; there is a loss of colour, and usually a degree of sal- 
Jowness and darkness of the complexion in general, but princi- 
pally about the cyes. 

“The tongue is almost invariably loaded; sometimes only 
slightly, whilst its edges are clean and red; at other times itis 
more loaded, swollen, and edematous, formed into deep sulci 
or plaits, and marked by pressure against the contiguous teeth, 
the inside of the cheeks being also impressed in the same man- 
ner; the papille of the tongue are numerous and enlarged; the 
gums red and swollen; the teeth and the mouth in general 
foul, and the breath loaded and fetid: in a third instance the 
tongue may, however, be clean, but lobulated, whilst the inter- 
nal mouth and breath are little affected. The first state of the 
tongue is observed when the affection has not continued long; 
the second, when its accession had been particularly slow and 
gradual; and the third, when asimilar but chronic state of dis- 
order has long subsisted, and has at length been succeeded by 
the mimosis acuta. 

“There is a tendency to perspiration on slight exertion or 
any surprise, and sometimes in the night or early in the mora- 
ing; the skin is in general cool, rather moist, and clammy. The 
hands are apt to be cold; and the nails occasionally assume ali- 
lac hue. 

“ The patient is usually affected with great tremor, observed 
on holding out the hand, on carrying a cup of tea, for instance, 
to the mouth, on attempting to stand erect, or walk, or on Lee 
ing fatigued or hurried. The patient is liable to experience 
faintishness in the upright position, if sustained for a little time; 
and he feels unaccountably feeble and weary. 

“There is an early and daily loss of flesh. This, as well as 
the restoration of flesh during recovery, may be ascertained by 
weighing, as exemplified in some of the cases of this affection 
to be given hereafter. 

“The patient experiences headach and vertigo, and he is 
nervous, and easily hurried and agitated. There is sometimes 
Bipaviness ox Semegmerpcsinies & great wakefulness and resiless- 
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Joathing of food; but sometimes the appetite m 
erthan natural, and there is almost ee 
gestion is various, being sometimes quick, and at other times’ 
attended with great sense of load, distention, flatus,eructation, — 
biceup, and even vomiting. The bowelsare at 

afterwards constipation and diarrhea alternate, and sometimes 1 
the latter symptom. becomes nearly permanent; the motions du- 
ring the constipation are small, during the diarrhea 
extremely fetid, dark coloured, often accompanied by b 

and frequently attended by tenesmus. 

“The urine is extremely loaded in thn commenectoneneten 
the mimosis acuta, but may become perfectly transparent du- 
ring its continuance; it is often high coloured; and, like the 
other symptoms, the appearance of this secretion is very liable 

to change. 
“ Besides the symptoms just enumerated, there are others 
which prevail more or less in almost every ase; but they are, 
on the whole, less constant and more diversified; and of these 
one sometimes predominates so much over the rest, as to en= 
gross’the attention of the patient, and sometimes of the practi- 
tionér, too: exclusively. ‘The secondary affection is then consi- 














disease. It is therefore of the utmost importance to present the 
reader with the following distinct enumeration of these - 
ons 

“1, Headach, vertigo, stupor, &c.—2. Cough, viscid expec- 
toration.—3, Paroxysms of oppressive dyspnet.—4. Palpitae 
tion of the heart, frequency and irregularity of the pulse. 
Frequent and violent hiccup, vomiting of food.—6. Some con. 
vulsive and spasmodic affections—7. Pain in the epigastric, — 
or one or both of the hypochondriac or chondiliac regions. 8, 
Constipation, diarrhea, tenesmus.—9. Melana.—10. Icterus. 
—11. Severe pains of some of the limbs.”” 

We have presented the above account of the characters by, 
which mere functional derangements are marked, with a view 
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at once of doing justice to the author, and because we think, 
as before hinted, one of she most momentous concerns for a 
practitioner to atrend to, both for his credit and his satisfaction, 
is that of carefully scrutinizing whether a malady to which he 
is summoned, be, if we may so express it, real and radical, or 
merely apparent and functional. We would discard with our 
author the terms“ nervous," * bilious,” and the like, as terms. 
which are cithcr too vague to mcan any thing, or else involve 
an hypothesis which is frequently without any stable founda- 
tion. 

The following we pilot from several cases with which Dre 
H. presents us, under the head of mimvsia acuta. 

“ Fuly th, 1818.—Mr. S. F. aged 22. He had worked du- 
ring one year in the lace frame, principally during the night, 
when he became affected with the following complaint, about 
four months ago. He first experienced an unusual degree of 
weakness, which incapacitated him for his employment; he then 
complained of a propensity to sweating on any slight exertion 
or emotion, with pain of the head, loss of appetite, constipa- 
tion, &e. At first, too, he lost his flesh rather rapidly, to the 
amount, as he supposes, of about 141b. The countenance be- 
came palish and sallow, and he was told he had a fiver com- 
piaint. The general weakness increased, and a degree of trem~- 
bling was observed when he lifted his cup of tea to his mouth, 
when he attempted to walk, or underwent any fatigue. —At 
present the prolabia are rather pale, the face near the nose is 
affected with an oily perspiration, the eye-lids are dark, and 
the general complexion is of a palish, sallow appearance. The 
albuginea is perfectly white. The tongue is white, loaded, and 
clammy. He perspires more than usual on any exertion. He 
has no headach or vertigo now, and has had no cough at any 
time. There is a sense of fluttering about the heart and sto- 
mach, especially on lying down. He says that heis low spirited, 
and does not like to be long alone or still. His appetite is still 
impaired; he complains of a sense of load at the stomach, with 
eructation, but he has no hiccup. The bowels are open. The 
urine was at first much loaded, but it is less so now. He com- 
plains of shifting pains about the limbs.—These complaints 
have been nearly stationary lately, the progress they appeared. 


‘When treating more especially of the diagaosis, Dr. H. re~ 
marks, tbat “the mimosa acuta, ip its severer butsimpler form, 
has been generally mistaken for fever; in its less severe form 
it is necessary to distinguish it from insidious organic disease, 
and in its complications, the mimosis acuta must be carefully 
discriminated from an original «nd local disease of the part 

ly affected.” We have some doubts with regard 
to the propricty of the first point of distinction, since it would 
stem questionable whether the general disturbance alluded to 
under the definition, might not, unless arrested in its course, 
come soon to be actual and positive fever. Dr. H. if he admits: 
this, will perhaps reply, that the same thing may be said in're— 
ference to the occurrence of organic disease, as such disease 
might come to establish itself from unchecked functional dis- 
order: but in this last case a new series of actions would be set 
up; while fever, if fever does occur in the way now supposed, 
would prove merely an increase in degree, nota something new 
in essence. 

Insidious organic disease is to be distinguished, says Dr. H., 
from the mimosis acuta “ by its definite form, and by a regu- 
lar, slow, progressive, and almost unvaried course, during 
which the patient becomes gradually affected with paleness, 
debility, and emaciation, with comparatively little tremor? 
These circumstances of distinction we wish to point out, par- 
ticularly to the junior practitioner, as of the highest conse- 


quence to attend to. If the pulse, for instance, is quick in mere 


functional disease, it is not of that unvaried celerity that marks 
organic affection; neither does emaciation in the former pursue 
that regular and progressive course that it does in the latter. 
The mode of perspiration too, which we do not find particular 


ly pointed out by Dr. Hall, is very essential to take into ace 


count: in organic disease the sweats are, for the most part, of 
a hectic character, but partial, and of partly regular occurrence, 
while in mere functional disturlance the sweats are more ir 
regular in point of time, and more universally diffused over 
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alimentary canal, Frequently, however, when the patient ia 
very fecble and infirm, the medicine appears to accamulate 
without operation, and the effect on the bowels is apt, by are 
petition of the dose, to be extreme: this event may in general 
be obviated, either by the administration of a proper enema at 
the time when the medicine was expected to move the bowels, " 
or by inserting into the rectum a suppository of tufly or inspis~ 
‘sated molasses, or of soap and honey, or other similar sub- 
stance.” 

We could have wished him to have added to his iiggens 
tions respecting the propriety of occasionally varying the purga~ 
tive, some rules with regard to the combination of different 
cathartic drugs. OF the utility of uniting several articles in one 
prescription, we are disposed to think the simplicity of modern 
Practice rather too neglectful: certain it is that a mixture of 
several is often much more effectual than the same mass of 
only one or two ingredients: and besides, it is well koown 
that some purgitives display their agency more powerfully 
im one, and some on another part of the intestinal tubo. 

With respect to the treatment of the local affections which 
occur in the mimosis acuta, we do not find any directions on 
which it appears necessary particularly to enlarge. Melena, 
without disorganization, Dr. H. tells us,he generally finds 
yield to purgatives with pil. hydrarg. Our own plan in these 
cases of intestinal hemorrhage has been usually a combination 
of infusion of roses with sulphat of magnesia and syrup of 
‘white poppy; a combination which we have scarcely ever pre= 
scribed but with the happiest effect, 

The mimosis chronica of Dr. Hall answers to the disease) | 
described by most authors under the title of hypochondriasiss’ 
‘it is denoted by fits of despondency and gloom, of invincible | 
disinclination for exertion, of pain about the head, sinking of | 
the precordia, and heat or fulness of the stomach.” The same 
marks of diagnosis are to be attendtd to, mutatis mutandis, as 
in the more acute and active state of the complaint: andhere 
Dr. Hall particularly points out the absence of the lossof flesh 
‘as one of the principal circumstances of distinction between 
this and organic ailment. With regard to the treatment, as 
the affection is of longer continuance, amore ees 
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~ with both transient, and protracted pain in the Pale 
men, with melwna, and with leucorrhera; in all of which, the — 
practitioner must carefully distinguish by the rules before laid _ 
down between more pain and actual inflammation; and he must, | 
at the same time, recollect the probability of a transition from 
fanctional disturbance into actual or inflammatory disorder of | 
the organ. 

Purging is still recommended in this pe | 
and there cannot be a question of its great utility; but we are 
disposed to think that, with purgatives, steel and other tonics 
may be here employed with more advantage than our author 

‘ seems to imagine; nay, we are certain, that a judicious use of 
this class of medicinals may be made to apply in the disorders 
now under consideration with especial benefit: even actual 
inflammations may be warded off by the induction of such a 
state of permanent excitement as shall overcome the debility 
out of which the vaseular irritation would otherwise grow. For 
the leucorrhea connected with the mimosis decolor, Dr. H. re- 
commends a continued local application of sulphat of zinc, in 
the proportion of from one to two drachms anda halftoa pintof 
pure water. The way in which this application is continued is 
by a scroll of linen, made of a form and bulk nearly sufficient 
to fill the vagina, this scroll being fully embued with the solu- 
tion mentioned. We are surprised to find no notice taken of 
that very efficacious medicine the tinct. lytt in these com~- 
plaints. 

The mimosis urgens is the fourth division of Dr. Hall, and 
this is more like the hysteria of authors; “itis denoted by 
sighing, sobbing, tears, or laughter, with a sense and 
sion of suffocation, and with some urgent affection of the head, 
heart, respiration, stomach, or muscular system.” Spasmodic 
affections are here especially frequent, and the disorder is mark- 
ed, as the author well expresses it, * by hurry and urgency.” 
Joflammations are in this case likely to grow out of the spasms, 
and it requires sometimes much nicety to distinguish which is 
the actual state of parts. At this moment we have a paticnt un- 
der treatment who had been very injudiciously taking steel 
for supposed spasms; a complete diaphoragmatis was engender- 
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ed, but it was found necessary to go very cautiously to work 
with anti-inflammatory measures, as their use, even in a regu- 


Jared and necessary measure, actually brought on very distress- 


ing spasms. In this state of things alarm is, however, apt to be 
more than commensurated to danger; and sometimes, as Dr. 
‘Hall observes, the trachea becomes so violently seized as to 
deceive a cursory observer into the supposition of actual 
croup.”—* The attack of the mimasis urgens is relieved by 
ather. sp. ammonia comp. (arom.) opium, &c.; by stimulating 
liniments; by fomentation with hotwater; and, if necessary, by 
blood-letting. The prophylaxis consists in removing the origi- 
nal disorder, and especially in the due administration of purga- 
tive meilicines.” 

Under the head of mimosis inquieta (the last of our author's 
divisions) is included, “ a continual restlessness; wakefulness; 
delirium ; continued, rapid, and hurried breathing; frequent dry 
cough; a sense of fluttering and hurry; some spasmodic affec- 
tions; hiccough; and great frequency of pulse.”—* This state 
may sometimes be merely the effect of derangement in th 
gestive organs; sometimes it implies some obscure disease, as 
its cause; (query, is it then proper to apply the term to the 
state?) sometimes it arises from the too copious action of a 
purgative; or from too copious blood-letting; and it is some- 
times the precursor of dissolution.” In the first case “2 purga- 
tive is the remedy on which most reliance is to be placed.”— 
“Tn the case of an obscure disease, it is plain that this must be 
removed before relief can be obtained.” —* In the other cases, 
the tinctura opii, the sp, ammoni« comp. wine; stimulating li- 
niments; proper fluid nourishment, cautiously given with wine; 
bathing the face with cold water; the effervescing medicine; 
fanhing, and a free air, are the principal remedies.” 

We deem the symptoms characterizing this state important 
totake notice of, both on account of prognosis and practice. 
It is usually the forérunner of death after protracted disease; 
and we think it at Icast questionable, whether, by a bolder and 
more copious administration of the diffusible stimuli, of wine, 
cordials, ammonia, &cs the vital principle might not oftencr 
than it is be preserved from sudden extinction. 

We now close bs pa the substance of which we 
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have endeavoured to present. to our readers, with sentiments 
of much respect for its author. Patience in investigation, and 
accuracy in distinction, are among the most useful anributes: 
that can belong toa Physician; and these qualities Dr. Hall 
evidently possesses in no inconsiderable measure. * 


Minutes of Cases of Cancer, Part I. aay furtae BOR 
of Cancerous cases successfully treated by tle new Mode of 
Pressure: with some Observations on the Nature of the 
Disease, as well as on the Method of the Practice. | 
Samvet Youxc, Member of the Royal College” of 
geons; of the Medical and Chirurgical Society it ey 
and Surgeon to the Cancer Institution, &c. Ee 8¥0. pp» 199. 
‘London, 1818. 

[From the London Medical and Physical Journal, fer January, le 

Bur few medical works of modern production have been 
more generally read, or excited more attention from surgeons: 
zealously devoted to the improvement of their art, than 
that of Mr. Young, in which he published the result of 
his enquiries into the nature of cancer. It is now thir- 
teen years since the appearance of that treatise, and the 
author again comes hefore the public, to express his conwic- 
tion of the correctness of his opinions, to enforce them by 
farther arguments, and)to display actual evidence of the 
efficacy of his mode of treating that formidable disease. 
The result of so many years’ experience, from ample oppor= 
tunities for observation, of a gentleman of acknowled; 
candour and considerable talents, has powerful claims on the 
attention of professors of surgery. 

The opinions of Mr. Young have given rise to much dis- 
cussion, and his mode of treatment has received a rather 
extensive trial under the direction of other surgeons; the 
results of which have ncither terminated in an acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of his theory, nor of the efficacy of his 
practice. The principal objections to the former are—that 
cancer is a constitutional disease, or, considering it merely 
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local, that it is accompanied with specific diseased 
which pressure cannot remove; and to the latter—its failure 
in the cases to which it has.been applied. The arguments 
of Mr, Young, in opposition to the above-mentioned notions 
respecting this malady, are powerful and well conceived; 
but as they, we presume, are well known to our readers, and 
have already been fully discussed, it only remains for us at 
present to consider “ the method of the practice by pres- 
sure.” 

Reflection, alone, would not lead us to form deductions at 
all satisfactory, even to our own minds, respecting the 
power of compression for the cure of cancer. Acknowledg- 
ing the correctness of the opinions of Mr. Young on the 
nature of the disease, the success of the application of the 
remedy must appear doubtful in the extreme. Experience, 
alone, must here be our guide. That it has, under the su- 
perintendence of the author, cured many cases of disease, 
considered as cancer, by surgeons of the first character for 
abilities and of the most extensive observation, is most sa- 
tisfactorily evinced; but, when employed under the direction 
of other surgeons, it has not been equally efficacious. 

The powerful evidence adduced by Mr. Young in favour 
of his mode of treatment, induced the medical officers of the 
Middlesex Hospital to employ it in the cancer-ward of that 
institution. The following is the Report of the Medical 
Committee, appointed to take into consideration the results: 

“ That cight cases of open cancer (as it is commoaly 
called), and eight cases of the scirrhous kind, have been 
submitted to the treatment by compression; some of them 
for several months, and others for a shorter period. 

“That, in some of the cases of open cancer, combined 
with considerable edema, the pressure was useful in lessen- 
ing the volume of the tumour; but that it had sot,cven ina 
tingle instance, any salutary influence upon the specific 
nature of the disease. It frequently gave so much pain that 
the patients could not, after repeated trials, endure it, under 
any modification whatever; and often it appeared tohasicn 
the fatal event. 

That in scirrhous tumours, the disease advanced, ren- 
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dering extirpation necessary in two instances: in six others, 
the disease passed into ulceration, assuming the usual ma- 
lignant appearances, and terminating in death. Two-cases 
still remain under the care of the respective medical officers, 

“Your committee, however, although they cannot lay 
claim to the discovery of a specific, have still the consolation 
to believe, that they have, in many eases, succeeded in ob- 
taining great alleviation of suffering; such alleviation as 
might, perhaps, induce some speculative minds, less disci- 
plined by experience, to conclude that they had at length suc- 
ceeded in discovering a cure for cancer.”* 

The above evidence is certainly powerful; but itis by no 
means decisive, when we consider how impossible it is to em- 
ploy this mode of practice in the wards of anextensive hospi~ 
tal, with the accuracy and care so insisted on by Mr. Young, 
‘as absolutely necessary in order to obtain favourable results. 

The ill effects which have been attributed to the use of the 
bandages are commented on by the author in the following 
terms. 

“* Nothing can be more ruinous to the object of this practice 
than the conversion, by careless or ignorant applications, of the 
proper pressure, into improper and partial stricture; or, on the 
other hand, where the diseased part, which ought to be the 
only one under the immediate influence of the pressure, is left 
‘untouched, with all the applications sliding over and rubbing 
its surface, and consequently producing irritation, while some 
other point of the body, generally the opposite side under the 
breast, across the stomach, or the side of the neck iwelf, is cur, 
as ifby a ligature. These circumstances are only the abuse of 
the practice; they ought never to happen, nor do they ever oc 
‘cur when the applications are made upon aright principle. 

“Some of the most important branches of surgery depend 
upon the roller; and yet in the first volume of Mr. John Bell's 
‘Surgery, there is an engraving of a gangrenous arm from ban- 
daging. This representation is given, not to show the practical 
effects of bandages, but toexemplify, on the contrary, the con= 
sequences of their abuse under mismanagement, where, by 


* Surgical Obvervation, by Mr Caawves Brit, Parti. 
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careless or ignorant applications, the very object of theirinten- 
tion is not only perverted but most dangerously reversed. So 
that in the common use of the roller, in the ordinary duties of 
the surgeon,—duties by farthe most useful, as justly pointed 
out by that author,—it is ‘seen how easily benefits of the first 
practical importance, and which are supposed always to be at 
our command, are superseded by irremediable mischief, in con- 
sequence of ignorance or inattention; and precisely may the 
principle of that treatment, which forms the present object of 
attention, be so perverted.” 

An accurate and neat application of the bandage is, indeed, 
rarely witnessed in English surgeons; a fault which has called 
forth the censure of our rivals on the continent; who demon- 
strate to us the various and beneficial effects of this powerful 
remedy, which we are obliged to acknowledge, but which, from 
some cause or other, we can rarely obtain from the same 
means. In zeal for the improvement of our art, and attention 
to the comforts of the victims of disease, we certainly are not 
inferior to the French surgeons; but a desire to effect every 
thing by general means and bold and decisive measures, makes 
us too often inattentive to what we consider as trifling circam- 
stances that do not influence general results, but which are in 
reality the points on which, in many cases, they absolutely de- 
pend. The foundation of inability for an accurate application, 
and want of knowledge of the use of the bandage, is often laid 
‘at the earliest period of the education of the English surgeon: 
he is taught by his instructors to leave it to patients themselves 
or their nurses, and thus to neglect the use of the most pow- 
erful of all instruments in the hands of an expert surgeon, but 
which requires more dexterity than all the apparatus of Scun- 
vetus. Itis, therefore, not without a blush that we aver, we do 
mot expect to see the hope of general success from the treatment 
of cancer by compression realized at the present period, 
although it were actually a remedy for that disease. We fear 
there are buttoo many bars to its proving very beneficial tothe 
public, by the obstacles to its use becoming extensive, in the 
habits and circumstances of medical practitioners in general; 
the application of the bandage requiring that time and trouble 
which some may be indisposed to devote to it through disincli- 


ee 


nation, and others from a real want of leisure; and the instan— 
ces, we believe, would not be rare where; with ocitherof these 
obstacles, the want of adroitness would prove panne 
thao useful. 

‘The author has given very full instructions as to the | me 
ner of regulating the pressure in applying the bandages, which 
are too long to detail in this place; and to give detached obser- 
‘vations, would not convey to our readers a, 
idea of it, for practical use; we must, therefore, refer them to 
the work itself. The description occupies several pages, but 
does not subject the author to the charge of prolixity: if he has 
gone into any minute details, it arose from the laudable motive 
of being desirous to be clearly understood, that the advantages: 
which he supposes his method to possess may be cransmitred to 
others. . « 

The general results of this mode of treatment are expressed. 
by the author in the following terms:— 

“The practice by the treatment of pressure, in cancerous 
complaints, and all states of tumour and diseased enlargement, 
admitting the application, is seen then to be regulated and inti- 
mately connected with the circumstances and nature of the dis- 
ease, generally and individually. In some cases, a complete 
removalof all the disease, and restoration of the natural struc- 
ture, iseffectedy in others, a thickened state of parts or indo- 
Jent tumour will remain, after the removal of the morepalpable 
and active disease; while, in other instances, the disease can 
oly be partially diminished and kept at bay by constant resis- 
tance from the pressure, reducing the later cases to the state 
of a ruptured paticat, who constantly wears a truss. And even 
in this state, as remarked on before, a most evident and impor 
tant advantage is obtained; since you diminish and keep that 
ata stand-still, the increase and advance of which forms the ¢: 
tremity of the disease; in which the sufferings, the 
and life of the patient are involved. * 

“Such is the rationaleof this practice, as confirmed by expe 
rience; and which will be geacrally admitted when the strange- 
ness of novelty is worn off, when the subject is better consider~ 
dered, and the practice more adroitly understood and managed; 
and especially when agsense of that duty, which looks alittle 
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and he, therefore, uses these terms indiscriminately, and com- 
prehends under them every form and variety of the complaint. 
The disease is distinguishable into two stages,—an acute and 

‘a chronic one; their separate existence is often overlooked, 
pes tolerably well defined by different symptoms, In the 
chronic form, there is a morbidly-craving appetite, without 
much thirst or fever; whilst, in the acute, there isa very mark= 
ed loss, or an absolute extinction of appetite, with a conside= 
rable degree of both thirst and fever. 

Dr. Ayre proceeds to describe, with great perspicuity, 
the symiproms which characterize the progress of marasmus: 
in infancy, in childhood, and in the adult age. They are all 
indicative of deranged function in some of the chylopoietic” 
organs; but we cannot here detail them. He remarks its: 
frequent resemblance, in children, to the irritation of diffi- 
cult dentition or of the worms inthe intestinal canal, to tabes: 
mesenterica, and to hydrocephalus internus. It is often con- 
founded with dyspepsia, and the mild hysteria of women, 
and hypochondriasis of men. In the youth of one sex, it 
passes under the name of chlorosis; and, in the other, it is 
frequently denominated a chronic weakness. But the most 
important diseases which it resembles, and from which it is 
of most consequence to distinguish it, are the anasarca of 
debility, phthisis pulmonalis, and the organic and inflammato- 
ry affections of the liver. \ 

Itis only necessary to reflect on the importance of the per~ 
fect action of the digestive apparatus to the maintenance of a 
healthy condition of the entire system, to be convinced of the 
multiplied variety of secondary disturbances which may result 
from a derangement of the primary action in the series of ani- 
mal functions. The necessary consequence of a first imperfect 
action is the imperfection of a second, which stands in the re- 
lation to it of effect. But, independently of such concatenation 
of disorder, which may be shown to be of physical necessity, 
there exists in the economy of animate beings another perva- 
ding medium, through which disturbance is propagated re= 
motely through the system: sirike pon the first link 
of the chain of sympathies, and vibration runs through its 
whole extension. Hence the varied course which derangement 
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of function may pursue; and hence the difference of character 
which disease may ultimately assume. From this source, too, no 
doubt, has emanated the endless enumeration of diseases which 
swell the pages of nosologists. We would not be thought to im- 
ply that all disease is of one origin, and that this origin is to 
be sought in chylopoietic disorder; the complex machinery 
of animal existence ‘is amenable to the influence of many 
other extrinsic agencies than those which minister to its 
nutrition, and all of them may prove the cause of some irre- 
gularity of movement. Yet we are persuaded, that all of those 
inlets to disorder, conjoined, form but a trivial proportion to 
that great avenue, the iter ad ventriculum; and we also feel a 
conviction that medicine has often and long been engaged, 
and too often worsted, in the contest with affections as of an 
idiopathic and independent character, which were the secon- 
dary, or perhaps more remote, result of derangement introdu- 
ced into the incipient functions of alimentation. 

Dr. Ayre shows, that many of the symptoms assumed as 
characteristic of original dideases above alluded to, are but 
the product of disordered digestion; and that they are re~ 
movable by the means which correct the primary affection. 
He does not combat the existence of such several diseases; 
but he makes it apparent that their idiopathic nature is fre- 
quently very liable to misconception. The distinctions which 
the author draws betwixt the fictitious diseases and their pro- 
totypes are clear and satisfactory. This diagnostic part of the 
work is full of interest. 

Diseased function may be frequently, and for along con- 
tinuance, present, when no lesion of organic structure shall 
be afterwards discoverable, and the symptoms may be such 
as to induce a belief that organic disease exists; whence, as 
the author judiciously remarks, highly pernicious practice 
may be adopted. Minute and extensive examination has_ 
convinced Dr. Ayre that defective action is much more 
rarely to be ascribed to change of structure in an organ than’ 
it is common to suppose. His opinion on this subject, with 
regard to that important viscus—the liver, does not coincide 
with that of some of the profession, whose opportunities of 
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judging have been very extensive, Some valuable observa- 
tions occur in the consideration of this part of the subject. — 

“ A considerable number of the symptoms of the bilious af 
fection are produced by the operation of that law of the animal 
economy which we term sympathy; for beside the general and _ 
Tocal disturbance which is observed to arise directly from the 
disordered actions of the liver and the other chylopoietic vis~ 
cera, there are several important affections produced through 
the sympathetic connexion subsisting between these orguns and 
different purts of the system, whereby an irritation, present in 
the former, is communicated to:parts of the body with which 
they have no local nor apparent relation. Of the effects resulting 
from the agency of this law, there may be said to be several 
kinds. 4 

“The first we may notice is an increased action of the 
serous and mucous membranes, whereby alarger secretion 
of their proper fluids, or a morbid change in them, is produ- 
ced.” 

‘Of the sympathetic establishment of diseased action in 
these structures, several instances are adduced; leading, im 
some cases, to partial or general anasarca; in others, to accu- 
mulation of serous fluid in particular cavities, and lympha- 
tic depositions in other parts; and, in mucous membranes, to 
increased action, to purulent secretion, and even toulcera= 
tive process. From the operation of this law, the author 
deduces the formation of topical, and sometimes formidable, 
disease, in remote, and frequently important, organs, Hence 
afrequent cause of difficulty in discriminating berwixt symmp- 
tomatic and idiopathic disease. On this point the author en= 
larges to some extent; particularly in treating on the sympa- 
thetic affection of the mucous membrane living the cavities 
of the respiratory organs. It is of great importance to digeri= 
minate betwixt irritation of this nawre and the cough’ 
phthisis. 

Having treated at some length on the several affections 
considered as sympathetic, and shown in various instances, 
occurring in his own practice, their co-existence with biliary 
derangement, Dr. Ayre proceeds to illustrate the pathology 
of marasmus by facts connected with the functions of the ali~ 
mentary canal. The different parts of the digestive appara- 
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tus have an intimate connexion with each other, by conti- 
nuity of surface and by nervous intercourse; their severally 
subservient actions are excited by sympathy, and by the 
successive application of transmitted stimulant materials, 
Amongst organs so reciprocally dependent, and so consen- 
taneous in their actions, disorder, in whichever originating, 
is easily communicated to others of the same system: thus, 
derangement of the stomach will produce irregularity in the 
action of the liver; and this latter, disorder in the functions 
of the duodenum, whence further disturbance is propagated, 
Thus it seems hardly possible that disorder should occur, 
however originating, in any part of this system, without the 
associate organs participating more or less in the morbid 
affection; and by these means the process dependent on their 
joint offices is imperfectly performed. It is difficult to 
determine which of the chylopoietic viscera is, in the dis- 
ease under consideration, most commonly the first to suffer 
disorder; but we are enabled to detect the existence of de- 
Tangement in several of the more important, by an obvious 
deviation from their accustomed actions, Thus, we observe 
the stomach craving or loathing food, rejecting the ingesta, 
or throwing out viscid phlegm or other vitiated secretions, 
OF deranged hepatic funcuon we have tolerably accurate 
means of judging, by the appearances of the alvine excre- 
tions: in these we observe ao excess, a suspension, a defi- 
cicncy, or an unhealthy state, in the secretion of the livers 
These are uncquivocal indications of the scat of disorder; 
and these are commonly present, more or ess, in the discase 
im question. In marasmus, Dr. Ayre thinks that disorder of 
the liver is rarely absent. In speaking of the derangements 
of function of this viscus,he is of opinion, that the dark 
matter which is frequently voided by stool owes its colour to 
the presence of blood, and that this is effused from the ex- 
tremitics of the minute branches of the vena portarum, in 
consequence of congestion in this system of vessels. The 
proof of this state of congestion he draws from various con- 
siderations, and he believes it to exist in both the acute and 
chronic stages of marasmus. It is caused, he says, by sus- 
pension of the scerctory function of the liver, and is relieved 
in several ways,—by a restoration of the sccretion of bile, 


given of their origin, Medicines which clear out the com 
tents of the bowels, and promote the healthy function of the - 
liver, relieve the congestive state of its venous system. “This 
opinion of Dr. Ayre as to congestion in the hepatic vessels, 
is extended to its almost necessary occurrence in the early 
stage of disorder, wherein the natural action of these vessels 

is suspended; and he considers it to, be almost invariably 
Present as a precursory symptom to more obvious:biliary 
derangement. This forms the main feature in his view of 
bilious disorders, and gives the bias to,his practice; and, 
perbaps, it would not be easy to refute the author’s doctrine. 
His view of the pathology of marasmus Siaieincigcsi 
following passage: — 

“ ast. Dhat this disorder consists in a deranged sad tapiat 
fect action in the secretory function of the liver, anda conse< 
quent deficient and unhealthy secretion of bile as is manifested 
by the alvine discharges nothaving that colour which is always: 
imparted to them by it, when ioiesccretndin area 
aad in the proper quantity. 

“2d, That this derangement in the functions of the liver 
commonly arises from a disorder commencing in the stomach; 
for the function of digestion is performed by organs whose 
actions, by means of anervous union established amongst them 
for this purpose, are rendered accordant and co-operative; the 
healthful action of the liver depending upon a stimulus i “a 
ed to itby the stomach in obedience to this law. 

“3d. That in ceria deraaged stats therefore of the ste 
mach, the precise nature of whichis unknown, there is either 
a morbid or an imperfect stimulus given to the liver, by which 
its secretory function is impeded, and a bilious fluid produced, 

” 
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shat is deficient in its quantity, and commonly of the morbid 
kind. 

» “ 4th, That, as an interruption in the accustomed actions of 
&@ secreting organ occasions a congestion of its vessels, the di- 
minished secretion of the bile gives rise to.a congestive state, 
of the vena portarum and its branches; and, in some cases, to a 
similar state in those organs whose vendus system is associated 
with that of the liver. 

“sth. That, in consequence of those efforts which nature 
makes to free herself from disorder, this congestive state is 
sometimes spontancously removed by a copious secretion of 
bile, constituting the bilious diarrhea or the cholera morbus; 
and that, in other cases, it is temporarily relieved by an ha- 
morthoidal flux, or by the discharge of blood from the loaded 
extremities of the vena portarum; occasioning, in this latter 
case, and when in small quantities, the black and tar-like, and 
often putrid and fetid, stools; and, whenin excess, the idiopas 
thic hematemesis or melena. 

“ 6th. That, whilst this congestive state of the liver pro« 
duces an assemblage of symptoms resembling in many points 
the acute inflammation of thav organ, it differs essentially from 
that state in many important particulars. For, ia the acute in- 
flammation of the liver, it is the arterial action of the organ 
that is excited, and the congestion (if the expression be allow= 
able) is arterial; the secretory function of the organ, from its 
being carried on by a distinct class of vessels, partaking only 
secondarily and partially in its effects; whilst, in the venous: 
pay. of the liver, consequent upon an interruption in its 

action, the arterial system of the liver is necessarily 
A litele, if at all, affected; the congestive state of that organ 
being, in all probability, limited to the vena portarum and its 
branches. 


“7th, and lastly. That the indications for the removal of 
these morbid bat dissimilar states will, therefore, necessarily 
be different. The inflammation in the liver will demand the 
game treatment which is applicable to inflammation in other 
parts ofthe body for it differs in nothing from chat state in them, 
either in its origin or nature: whereas, in the other disorder, 
from its having nothing in common with inflammation, it will 
not, as I have repeatedly found, be bencfited by venesection or 
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by blistering, and the severe and butthe 
principal object to be attained will consist in a renewal of the 
healthy secretory action of the liver, asit is from the interrup- 
tion of this, chat the congestive state, with its immediate crain 
of ema has arisen.” 

The remote causes which Dr. Ayre assigns to marasmus, 
are, cold—irregularitics of diet—excess im the use of spirits 
—the impure air of crowded or close situations—certain 
eruptive fevers—sedentary employments, &c. &c. On cach of 
these he special, dilates; and, in the part devoted tothe con- 
sideration of irregularities of diet, are introduced some high- 
Ty valuable observations oa the dietetic treaumcat of injancy, 
which, in the hands of ignorance and depravity, is so com- 
monly productive of disease and death. The very flagrant 
violation of the plainest dictates of nature, committed in the 
mismanagement of iofancs, almost from the moment of their 
birth, amongst the uniaformed, must be familiar to the notice 
‘of every practitioner in the crowded haunts of man. These 
abuses the author takes an opportunity of exposing, and of just- 
ly reprobativg; and we cannot but regret that his remarks on 
this subject should aot have a wider rarige than the circle of 
professional readers will afford to them. 

In the treatment of marasmus, Dr. Ayre lays down these 

indications of curc:—tst, to correct the disordered 
action of the liver, and remove the congestive state of that 
organ; 2d, to cleanse the bowels of their morbid secretions, 
and the imperfectly-digcsted matters collected there; and, 
3d, co lessen or avoid all those causes which tend to aggra~ 
vate the complaint. 

The two former of these indications call, of course, for 
the exhibition of medicines of the purgative class: but, of 
the agents of this order, he considers none s0 immediately 
‘adapted to fulfil the first intention as calomel, and that given 
in very minute doses, The doses, indeed, used by Dr. Ayre 
are 20 small as almost to appear inadequate to the design; 
but againat the evidence of facts it is vain to reason, and the 
author says he finds his practice almost invariably successful, 
‘To the submuriate of mercury, given in such quantities, the 
author ascribes, not only a power of exciting the biliary se~ 
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cretion when suspended, but of reducing it to a healthy prox 
portion when in excess, Thus, he finds it equally serviceable 
in bilious diarrhea or cholera morbus, as in those states of dis+ 
order where the bile is cither not poured out or secreted in 
sufficient quantity. Keeping these properties in view, this-me~ 
dicine is not given in doses to excite purging, but is made to 
precede, in very minute and divided quantities, the exhibition. 
of medicines for the avowed purpose of clearing out the baw= 
els. Dr. Ayre cautiously avoids giving the calomel 50 as to. 
affect the mouth, diminishing the quantity or frequency of the 
doses, and keeping an open state of the bowels by aperients.. 
OF the last mentioned class of medicines, a preference is gi- 
ven to the neutral salts, as, in evacuating the contents of the 
intestines, they at the same time increase the seerctions of 
their surface. But these purgatives are not exclusively used, 
a3 the author says it is often useful to act upon the different 
portions of the intestinal tube. Purging is not considered ex- ~ 
pedient in marasmus; but, when the morbid accumulation of 
irritating matter has beensdislodged, a regular state of evacu- 
ation must be maintained. Ao emetic in the commencement 
ofthe attack is often serviceable; in the lancer stages it is rare= 
ly useful. But we cannot follow the author through the whole 
of his curative views: suffice it to say, that they are character- 
ized by sound judgment, raised on principles derived from ras 
tional deduction, and confirmed by the convictive test of expe~ 
rience. 
— 


General refections on Fistula, and on the Formation of an 
accidental Membrane in their Course; followed by some Ob- 
servations collected from the Clinical Lectures of Professor 
Durvrtaes on the different Species of Maladies iM 
4ind, and on the particular Mode of Treatment 
them. By M. Buzsenzet, Prosector to the Faculty i 
Dee nae 

ts 
[iro the Lodo Mosel ‘ind Physical Jour for mtiet 112)" 
We passed over this Memoir in our History of the 
of Medicine, from the consideration that it comprised but lit- 


" q 
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tle information of absolute novelty; but, on further reflection, 
we have judged that it may prove useful to many of our rea= 
ders, as a developement of some opinions advanced by Mrs 
Howrer, which do not appear to have been sufficiently reflect- 
ed on by surgeons in general. 

“The term fistula, in its more generalacceptation, designates 
adecp sinuous ulcer, with callous edges, communicating with the 
external surface or an internal cavity by means of a narrow 
opening; and from which a quantity of purulent matter is evacu~ 
ated disproportionate to the extent of the ulcer. As soon as mat- 
ter of any kind, whether a recrementitious, ‘itious 
‘or gazeous, fluid, from causes which it is unnecessary to con- 
sider in this place, happens to desert its natural course, the 
tissue in which (his matter is diffused becomes the seat of in- 
flammation. This inflammation is violent in degree in direct 
relation to the more or less irritating qualities of the fluid, and 
the excitability of the parts with which ithas accidentally come 
into contact. 

In consequence of the irritation produced by the presence 
or passage of this fluid or gas, which acts as a foreign matter, 

» suppuration in the parts subject to its influence becomes estab- 
lished. The abscess opens sooner or later, either externally or 
into an internal cavity, according to varicties in the natural ¢f- 
forts or the artificial measures that have been employed. The 
purulent matter evacuated always presents some of the cha- 
acters of the liquid that determined its formation, which es~ 
capes in.combination with it, in a greater or less quantity. The 
continual passage of these fluids produces, in the surfaces of 
the artificial passage thus established, a permanent irritation 
that is sufficient to prevent the cicatrization of ite parietes. 

‘The presence of an animal fluid in any part not destined by 
nature for its reception, is then the cause, both of the establish- 
ment and of the perpetuation of fistulous canals. . 

We shall not be surprised at such a result, if we reflect that 
milk, a fluid apparently so mild and incapable of producing irri- 
tation, induces violent inflammation, often terminating in sup- 
puration and even gangrene, whenit is injected into the intersti- 
ces of the cellular membrane. Thus, asubstance which, when 
applied to the mucous membrane of the digestive organs oft n 
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infant, only causes the degree of irritation necessary toaffect 
its assimilation, becomes, ina part, the sensibility of which 
has nota due relation to its properties, am active morbific cause, 
in consequence of the extreme degree of irritation that it, pro- 
vokes. 

‘There is no tissue nor organ of the animal economy, in the 
substance of which fistula may not be found. Thus, we have 
seen them traverse muscles, aponeuroses, and tendons, as well 
as the cellular and cutaneous structures. The viscera are not 
exempt from them; we frequently wituess them in the paren- 
chymstous organs, and occasionally in the brain. 

It is, however, the cellular tissuc, in which they are most fre- 
quently observed, cither in consequence of the ready pussage 
it affords for liquids, or from the general distribution of this 
structure throughout the body, This tissue is, indced, univer- 
sally diffused; it is interweaved throughout every part, and en- 
ters, as an clement, into the composition of every orgin. In 
some instances, it serves asa medium of connexion between 
several other tissues, which by their union compose a single 
‘organ; in others, it establishes limits to the respective viscera, 
muscles, Ke, and supplies them with particular or common en- 
velopments. It is very abundant about the excretory canals, 
around which it forms cellular sheaths; and presents varieties 
in its particular texture according to the functions it is design- 
edto perform. For instance, were fat to accumulate in the vi« 
cinity of the mucous canals, it might lessen or totally obstruct 
their passage; and therefore it is of a filamentous texture in 
those situations, not having that degree of laxity which admits 
of the accumulation of animal oil in its interstices. In conse- 
quence of such a disposition, that tissue favours the 
of excretory canals, and does not offer obstacles to their dilata- 
tion. 

Assoonas an animal fluid, haying deserted its natural course, 
becomes accumulated or passes into this tissuc, all the pheno- 
‘mena ensue that accompany the irritation which we have des- 
cribed. But this irritation also causes a remarkable change in 
the nutritive functions of that structure; the surface of it which 
is in contact with the effused fluid becomes converted intoa 
membrane very analogous to ace common mucous membranes. 

Vor IX. ? No. 35. 
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nutrition is performed in this membrane, we cannot doubt that 
it contains absorbent vessels. But it is only by mean’ of new 
researches that we shall be able to determine, in a precise man- 
‘ner, the respective proportions of the different vessels that en- 
ter into its composition. 

Notwithstanding these traits of analogy, the adventitious 
membranes of fistule differ from the natural mucous mem 
Davee vo testoemarable a Aeetsss ts ore eee ae a 
of their perfect identity. 

In the first place, the adventitious membrane wants pers 
Hele that is observed on the exposed surfaces of the mucous 
membranes of the lungs, digestive organs, &c, Besides which, 
it does not contain those glandular bodies termed. mucous fol 
licles, that are dispersed throughout the primitive mucous 
membranes, and secrete a viscous fluid destined to lubricate 
their surfaces. 

‘These are notthe only differences of organization noticed by 
abe attentive observer between the accidental and natural mu- 
cous canals. There is a constant tendcacy to the obliteration of 
the former, as soon as the passage of the fluid through them is 
intercepted; whilst in the laucr, under similar circumstances, 
such an occurrence is pever, or very rarely, observed. For ex- 
ample, compare an old Gstula, of whatever kind, provided itis 
still susceptible of being cured, with what is observed in cases: 
of preternatural anus, and these different results will be very 
evident. We shall sooner or later succeed in effacing a fistulous 
canal, alter having diverted from it the passage)of the fluids by 
which it was produced, the effecting of which, we may observe, 
im passing, isthe basis of the treatment of those diseases; but, » 
in the preternatural anus, on the contrary, although the whole 
fecal matter may pass through the accidental opening, the in- 
ferior part of the intestinal canal does not become obliterated, 
but continues to furnisha greateror leas quantity of mucous 
matter. 
~ This diference with respect to the facility of obliteration of 
canals formed by accident, and the almost constant impossibi- 
lity of effecting it in those which are lined with natural mucous 
membranes, shows what little expectation should be formed of 
the permanence of canals formed in these tissues; and how 
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, stances, and favouring the separation and entire 
those formed in the diseased tissues. “¥ 
Fistulous passages differ considerably, according | 

, and nature, of the cellular tissue im which 


ty, organization, 

are developed; they vary also in the disposition and dire: 

zim ey Senate coals | 

line; and often form numerous sinuses, a ox 
inthe latter gives 


tensive cavities. The accumulation of fluids : 

a complicated character to the disease, and renders the treat- 
‘ment of it tedious in consequence of the difficulty experienced 
in the discovery of these cavities, and the means of 

them. These complications depend on the same causes as t 
principal disease. The retained fluids, also, according to their 
nature, are productive of inflammation, and the numer 

various consequences that the practice of surgery daily offers 
to our observation. 

We may, I believe, conclude from what has been stated— 

1. The fistulz are accidental canals, kept up hy the continual 
passage of excrementitious substances, purulent matter, the li« 
quids coming from secretory organs, or gazeous fluids, which 
produce irritation of their surfaces and prevent their adhesion. 

2. That one of the extremities of fistulous passages constant- 
ly receives or produces the cause of the irritation that perpetu- 
ates their existence. 

$. That it isto the knowledge of this cause that the practi- 
tioner should direct his attention, if we would employ a ration- 
al and efficacious mode of treatment. 4 

4. That there is always the formation of a tissue of a parti- 
cular nature in fistulous passages, more analogous to the mu- 
cous membranes than any other species of structure, 

5, That, in some cases, this tissue is the only existing organi¢ 
alteration; and this is what is commonly observed in simple 
fistulee. 

6, That, in many other cases, there exists at the same time 
a degeneration of the cellular structure and adjacentparts; a de- 
gencration which we should be careful not to consider as the 
cause of the fistula, nor t confound with schirrous, cancerous, 
or carcinomatous affections, from which it essentially differs. 

7. That the removal of the parts thus degenerated will not 
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remedy the cause of the fistula, itonly destroys one of its effects 
that would generally disappear spontancously after the cause 
of it had ceased to exist. 

8. That the indications for the treatment of this malady are to: 
prevent the formation of pus, or at least the flow of it through 
the fistulous passage; to re-establish the course of the fluids or 
secretions through their natural channels; and to prevent the 
escape of air by the opening that communicates with one of the 
extremities of the fistula. 

9. Lastly, thut, after the causes are removed, we may obli- 
terate the fistulous passage, by dividing it throughout its whole 
extent; by the use of compression; or by exciting, by, means of 
caustics or irritating injections, such an inflammation of iw 
parietes as may induce their mutual adhesion.” 


Vor. IX. 8E No. 85. 
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communicateda knowledge of, the weed, and:in all probability, 
this is the man of whom mention is made in the New) York 
Medical Repository. In what way my father became acquains 
ted with jt, Dam unable tosay. His manner of using it, was to, 
infuse halfan ounce of the powder in a pint of water, to be 
taken through the course of ewenty-four hours, and to be ree) 
peated for five or six days in succession, withlow diet. Lam: 
extremely anxious that the public should be made acquainted: 
with it, if it cam be done in. a mannen that will. command their 
attention and confidence. That this will be the case, there can 
be liuledoubr, if the new Pharmavopeia should be completed; 
and if it should be thought proper to make mention of it It 
will thus become aubject to the test of further experiences and 
that it may be found equally to succeed will surely be the wish 
of every person who has the interests of humanity at heart.” 

After my appointment by the Medical Society of New-Jer- 
sey, to attend:the Convention which was to meet in Philadel- 
phia forthe purpose.of forming an American, Pharmacopaia; 
E addressed letters to several gentlemen, for informution res- 
pecting the medical properties of certain plants, of which I had’ 
no practical knowledge. The letter of which the above is an 
extract, is dated 24:h of May last, and was written in answer 
to one directed to Doctor Henry Van Derveer,on the subject 
of Scutellaria. 

From this extract, itappears, that Dr. Van Derveer, senr. 
had used! this herb as a preventive’ of hydrophobia for about 
forty-five years before his death. This eventtook place in Nov. 

~1805—that the Lewises of the state of New York, in all pro- 
bability, obtained their information on this subject from him, 
notwithstanding what is said in the 14th, Vol. of the New York 
Medical Repository to the contrary—that if there be any vir+ 
tue in the plant, and if any credit be duc, the persou who first 
introduced it into practice, Dr. Van Derveer, is, beyond dise 
pute, exclusively entitled to it. Dr. V. was a respectable phy- 
sician, a man of unblemished character and of usquestionable 
veracity, Whatever he may have said respecting the medicinal 
properties of the Seutellaria, was doubrless from his own cone 
viction of its correctness. That he had great experience in the 
eflicacy of the Scutellaria, is proved, not only from the leer 
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above acta but from the numerous instances which now 
could be adduced, if it were necessary, in which iestimclyiadt 
ministration had, to all human 

ease. A few days since, I had an opportunity of conversing: 
with, and making coquiries of come respectable members of the _ 
bar and judges of the court in the county of Somerset in this 
sate, gentlemen who had been personally acquainted with the 
ate Doctor Van Derveer; they gave decided testimony in fa-— 
your of his character and of the correceoees6t ERE 
‘ments on the efficacy of the Scatellaria. Some of them had wit 
nessed its successful administration in several instances, and 
the fatal consequences of the bite by the same animal. 
was not administered. 

1 am far from hanctipelengttebes oe - 
place in every instance in which the 
remedy, although it had not been ac 
pose that the Doctor believed it. But is it 
clude, that the disease would have occurre 
out of the near four hundred persons, to whom this medicine 
had been given, many of whom were known, and all it was be- 
lieved, had been bitten by rabid animals? to ayvariety of cases ~ 
it can be proved to entire satisfaction, that a dog afflicted with 
rabies, had bitten a number of domestic acinale=othiECEe 
onc fella sacrifice to the disease thatdid not take 
and that every individual that took it survived. That ‘DreWe 
had more experience in the efficacy of the Scutellariathanother 
physicians, is doubtless a fact,and can readily be accounted for, | 
He had used it near half a century: the knowledge of his sac- | 
cess was extensive not only in this, but in the neighbouring | 
states. [t was not uncommon to have applications madeto him 
by persons residing at the distance of twenty, thirty, and I have 
Teason to believe in some instances, of more than an hundred 
miles. 

I wish to be understood, that I have no practical knowledge 
of the alleged virtues of the Scutellaria, having never seen a 
case of bydrophobia in a human subject, and not more than 
four or five in animals, and these in the advanced stages of the 
disease. Butthe instances in which it appears to have been suc- 
‘Cesslul, are 80 Numerous and so well attested, that a man must 


al 
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On the first of May, 1919, I wae requested:to, visit a, child 
aged: five months: I found ber very restless, thongh) there was, 


Previously to my visit she had taken 
aquantity of the oleum, ricini, sod. an ijecden of infusion aff 
sennat but from the excessive irritability of the stomach, which, 
was onc of the earliest: symp:omes in Mabaso 
part of the medicines were thrown up. 

I directed five grains cf ealoniel,oadle:sih teacher 
taken immediately; and one hour afterwards, to take a dessert 
spoon full of the oleum ricini every two, hourns alse an. injece 
tion of turpentine—made of half rae ese 
with the yelk of an egg. . 

At 10 olclock P. MM 1.foutl she tvieallicy of ee uermimets 
allayed, so asto enable the patient to retain the oil, of which she 
had taken, altogether, two ounces;—oot the least dischatge had 


vollsher head frequently from side to <ltdeielseen 
tosses her limbs in every direction: her eyes look brisk and 
animated, seldom cries outas if ia acute pain; she still makes: 
some efforts to vomit, though nothing comes off the stomach, 
T directed the oil and injection to be continued, ae mae: 
to be applied to the feet. o 
May 2d—Her bowels have remained chagisdta annie 
ted. I was informed that irritability existed about the funda- 
ment, which wascommunicated to the bladder, producing stran= 
gary: her eyes yet retain their lustre: throughout the disease, 
from my first attendance, the patient has neither 
acute pain, nor fever; at least in the usual manner. 


On examining the fundament, we observed what T took fo, fu, | 


be an inversion of the rectum; which protraded nearly an inch 
beyond the verge of the anus every time the patient strained; 
to alleviate tencsmus, I directed an anodyne injection consist- 
ing of Jaudanum six drops, olive oil two ounces; the terebine 
thinate enema was omitted—the oleum ricini had remained up 
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MEDICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN PHARMACOP(ELA, 
[From the Philadelphia Register.) 

‘Tue Convention of the middle states, for the formation of a 
National Pharmacopeia, met on the 1st instant, in the chamber 
of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. During the ses- 
sion, the several articles of the Materia Medica, and their pre- 
parations, were individually considered, and such selection 
made as was deemed most proper. This Convention closed its 
session, on the 4th instant, by the appointment of the following 
delegates, to represent the middle district, in the general Con- 
vention, for the formation of a Pharmacopcia, and system of 
Medical Ethics, adapted to the United States, to be held in 
Washington, on the 1st of January, 1820. 

Doctors, Samuel L. Mitchill, Alexander H, Stevens, Lyman 
Spalding, John Watts, jr. of New York; Thomas Parke, Tho- 
mas T. Hewson, of Philadelphia; Allen M‘Lane, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Elisha De Butts, Samuel Baker, of Baltimore; 
Henry Hunt, of Washington, D. Columbia, 

It is hoped that the practitioners of medicine, residing in 
the middle states, who are acquainted with the virtues of the 
American plants, will communicate such information, to some 
of the above named committee, in order that it may be incor- 
porated in the great national work, which now promises to be 
speedily completed. 


From a publication in the American Daily Advertiser of 
the 3d inst. it appears that the following medical delegates 
composed the Convention. 3 

From the College of Physicians of Philadelphia—Doctors 
Thomas Parke, Samuel P. Griffitts, Thomas €, James, Thomas 
T. Hewson, Edwin A, Adee, Joseph Parrish, Samucl Stewart. 

From the Medical Society of the State of New York—Duc- 
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tors Samuel L. Mitchill, John R. B. Rodgers, Joha Watts, je. 
Lyman Spaldiog, Alexander H. Stevens. 

From the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the City 

of New York—Doctors William J. Macneven, John W. Fran- 
» Cis. 

From the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the west- 
ern district of New York—Doctor Lyman 

From the New Jersey Medical Society—Doctors Charles 
Smith, John Van Cleve. 

From the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty = Mayeoee 
Doctors Samuel Baker, Elisha De Butts. 

From the Medical Society of Delaware—Doctor Allen 
M‘Lane. 

From the Medical Society of the District of Colambia— 
Doctors Henry Hunt, Thomas Henderson. 

Doctor Thomas Parke was elected president of the Conven- 
tion, Samuel L. Mit vice president, Lyman Spalding and 
Samuel Baker, secretaries. 

Two outlines of a Pharmacopeia, and an outline of a Code 
of Medical Ethics, were proposed to and considered by the 
Convention. 

Philadelphia, June 7, 1819. * 





Extract, from en act to vest acertain burying ground in the 
Board of Health, and to provide for registering the birth of 
Children in the City of Philadelphia and its vicinitys— 
Passed March 27, 1819. 

Sect. 2. And be it enacted by the Authority aforesaid —that 
it shall be the duty of all persons who may pursue or practise 
midwifery in the city of Philadelphia, in the incorporated part 
of the Northern Liberties, in the township of Penn,and the dis- 
tricts of Southwark and Moyamensing, between the first day of 
March and the first day of April, annually hereafter, to leave 
their names in writing, and the places of their residence, at the 
office of the board of health; and when so left, it shall be the 
duty of the clerk to receive and enter the same alphabetically 
in a book to be kept for that purpose, which shall be open at all 
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times, during office hours, to persons desirous to inspect the 


came. 

And all persons pursuing or practising midwifery as afore- 
said, shall keep a truc and exact register of the births that uke 
place under their care and superintendence; and shall, from 
time to time, as they may happen, enter the same, with the sex 
of the child so born, on a blank schedule, to be furnished to them 
by the clerk of the health office; which schedule ahall be signed 
with the name of such person, and delivered on the last Satur- 
day of each month to the clerk of the health office, or other 
person calling for the same. And every person pursuing or prac- 
tising midwifery, neglecting or refusing to leave their names 
and places of residence at the health office as aforesaid, or to 
perform any other of the duties required by this act, shall for- 
feit and pay, for each offence, the sum of twenty-five dollars, to 
be recovered in the manner and for the uses prescribed in “an 
act for establishing a health office, and to secure the city and 
port of Philadelphia from the introduction of pestilential and 
contagious diseases, and for other parposes.” 


Extract, from an act for establishing a Health Office, and ta se- 
cure the City and Port of Philadelphia from the introduction _ 
of pestilential and contagious diseuses, and for other purposes. 
Passed Fanuary 29, 1818. 

Seer. 26. And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, That whenever any person shall die in the city, district, 
or township aforesaid, the physician or surgeon who shall have 
attended such person, as a physican or surgeon, during bis or 
her last sickness, shall leave a note in writing, signed with his 
name, with some one of the family in the house where such 
person shall have died, specifying the name and apparent age 
of the deceased and the disease of which he or she shall have 
died. And every physician or surgeon refusing or neglecting 
to make and deliver such note, shall forfeit the sum of five dol- 
lars, And that no sexton of any church, or other person having 
charge of any cemetery, vaults, or burial grounds, in the city, 
district, or townships aforesaid, shall permit any dead body 


— 
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to be interred therein, until he has received: such note in wri- 
ting so signed as aforesaid; or in case no physician or surgeon 
shall have attended such deceased person, or the physician or 
surgeon who did attend shall have neglected or refused to leave 
such note, then a like note signed by some of the family in 
which such person shall have died. The contents of which note 
in writing, shall be entered by such sexton on a blank schedale 
to be furnished by the clerk of the Health Office, or such other 
person as the Board of Health direct, and delivered, together 
with the said schedale, on the Saturday of every week to the 
Health Office for publication, in such form as may be designa- 
ted by the Board of Health. And that every sexton or other 
person, having charge of any place of interment, neglecting or 
Tefusing to perform any of the duties required by this act, shall 
forfeit the sum of twenty-five dollars. 


Hyprornonia. 
Extract from a publication by Doctors Sargent and Elijah 
Griffith. 
(From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser] 

Impelled by humanity, a sense of duty, and a desire of exci- 
ting the public atrention and fixing it on our common danger; 
the undersigned have been induced to offer the brite 
and remarks for publication. “ 

On the morning of the 4th inst. we were requested to visit 
Christopher Klowson, residing in Seventh street, near where 
it enters the Germantown turnpike. We saw him about 9 
o'clock, A. M.; he was quite rational, and gave us a detailed 
account of his feelings, with all the previous circumstances. — 

‘He stated that he had been bitten in his right fore-arm by a 
large dog on the 20th of February last, at 2 o'clock, A. My 
whilst discharging his duty as one of the city watchmen; that 
he then placed himself under the management of a person who 
professed to understand preventing the disease; from this per 
son he took and swallowed four papers, at the price of one dollar 


al 
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each, The wound healed in about one month; since then he 
had continued well until che morning of the Sd inst. at 2 0’clock; 
when he felt an uneasy sensation in the part bitten, attended 
with a weakness like palsy, as he expressed it, which soon 
passed through his shoulders into his body, and produced a 
fixed pain in the stomach; which was very severe at intervals, 
particularly at the approach of « paroxysm, and was accompani- 
ed by general flushings, which were visible in his face. 

‘The first notice he had of any difficulty in swallowing, was in 
the morning on his way home from the watch; not feeling well, 
he called in fora glass of wine bitters at a tavern, but made 
many unsuccessfullattempts before he swallowed it. At break- 
fast he had much difficulty in swallowing a little coffee and a 
small quantity of solid food. He described ao symptoms but 
the weakness, flushing, pain in his stomach and difficulty in 
swallowing, particularly fluids; and it was not till the afternoon 
ofthe $d, that he suspected hydrophobia; at which time he 
was bled and took a dose of castor oil, which had the usual ef- 
fect; he said he had not slept half an hour the night before we 
visited him. 

He made several attempts at swallowing water when we 
‘were present, and succeeded in throwing down one or two tea 
spoonsful with much convulsive difficulty, but swallowed with 
more ease a bit of bread that had been dipped into water. The 
sensation he expressed, as attending these attempts, resembled 
that of dr: 1g or smothering. A distressing apprehension 
or timidity, as to every thing about him, appeared to be ever 
present, especially when a person came into his chamber, or 
on aecurrent of air being admitted, or any appearance of wa~ 
ter, &e, ‘ 

We bled him; he was much alarmed at the operation, had a 
spasm, and observed that he never had been afraid of being 
bled before. 

On examining his arm we found three distinct marks of the 
dog’s teeth, but.no visible indammation. He held one hand hard 
pressed on the epigastrium almost constantly, and said every 
paroxysm began by a severe pain there, which made him press 
violently at the time; this had the appearance of something 
spasmodic. . 








" 
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He didnot appear disposed to injure any person v 
near him;on the contrary, he showed much is 
wife and children. We visited him again in the evening, in 
company with Dr. Otto of this city, and Dr. Baker of Balti= 
more, and found all the distressing symptoms, 
creased. Every thing that the time and circumstances | 
admit of, was done for him, but ta no purpose; after passing: 
anight of unspeakable distress, being quite exhausted, he qui- 
etly sunk into the arms of death, at 7 o’clock this morning; x= 
sis 68 hours afteriba fete tho Sree opmptoces Sea 


fatal disorder. 
THOMAS SARGENT, _ 
ELIJAH GRIFELIUHS. © 
Philadelphia, Fune 5th, 1819. > 
(a Le 
Hyrpaornosra. ? 


[From Foulson's American Daily Advertiser.) 

In compliance with the request of several persons, the sub- 
scribers have been induced to lay before the public a brief 
statement of the case of Hydrophobia which occurred to: 
wark afew days since, The unfortunate subject of the disease 
was Miss Ex1za Fnamx, aged about 19 years, who resided im 
Sccond street, near Catharine. It appeared from the informa= 
tion given by the young woman herself, and confirmed | 
others, that she had been bitten about four weeks before, | 
small grey dog, on the inside of the middle finger of the left 
hand. The wound was contracted while the patient had been 
in the act of driving the dog out of the room in which she was 
ting. A friend proposed to send for medical assistance, but 
this she declined, from the apparently trifling nature of the 
accident, and an avowed belict that the dog was not mad. In 
a short time, however, the animal discovered a very vicious 
disposition by biting several other persons, and it was coneciv-| 
ed necessary to destroy him, 

This was accordingly done, without its being further deter 
mined whether he was really rabid, or not; he,as furas we were 
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able to ascertain, not having been seen, or examined by any one 
possessed of competent knowledge to decide. The melancholy 
event however of the wound received from him by Miss Frame, 
sufficiently, in our estimation at least, denotes the dreaded. 
malady with which he must have been affected. We were 
told that the wound bled freely, was somewhat painful the first 
day, but soon healed. 

To twenty-seven days after, Eliza began to complain of pain 
in the right side, and of being frequently chilly. On the 2d 
day of her indisposition her side became casy, but a more se- 
vere painseized the left elbow, which was soon extended down 
to the hand, and upwards to the shoulder. Eurly in the morn~ 
ing of the 3d day she proceeded according to her usual custom 
to wash herself, and while attempting to apply the cool water 
to her fuce, she involuntarily started back, and suffered a pretty 
severe attack of a spasmodic affection. 

A sense of suffocation attended this attack, and Bereuffer- 
ings were such as to oblige her to desist from what she was 
doing, nor was she at any other time during the day able to 
make any further application of the water to her face, In the 
course of the day she sustained repeated attacks of spasms, pro- 
duced by other exciting causes, always referring her chirf un- 
easiness to the breast, stomach and the upper part of the throat. 
In the night following she experienced a paroxysm of the 
spasms more alarming than any that had occurred before, im- 
Pressing fr the first time, both the patient and the lady with 
whom she resided, with an apprehension of her case being 

se 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 4th day, the symptoms 
with which she had been before affected were now presented 
in an aggravated form. The pulse was tense, and frequent; the 
causes capable of exciting the spasms, and the attending sense 
of suffocation had been multiplied. A mere draught of air from. 
a door was at this time sufficient to induce them, and every at- 
tempt to awallow liquids was not only impracticable, but certain 
to occasion great anguish. At half past nine o'clock, A. M. 
the pulse was 130a minute, and her distress arising out of the 
frequent occurrence of the spasms, and the danger of suffoca- 
tion, was very great. Her bicee rae insatiable mae she was fre- 

Vou. IX. 3G No. 35. 
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‘making efforts to discharge from the: ay | 
paren emg which was of so viscid a nature, thar: 
‘often under the necessity of detaching it with her { 7 

‘The nervous system was excitable to so great a. 
anv sudden movement in the room, such as the 
shutting the door, the Gndalation ofthe water used by the per- 
fon engaged in cupping her, although she ad ae ah 
flame produced by burning the pieces of paper employed by the 
Cupper, aid tany other causes which, under other cireamstan- 
és, would be equally trifling, were pager 
Yo precipitate this unhappy girl into convulsions, « 
that ‘kind of poignant suffering, which perhaps may be 
easily conceived of, than expressed by language. Her intense 
‘thirst has been referred to; it may be usefil, on some other 
‘occasion, to remark that’ temporary alleviation of that stnsa- 











+ tion was obtained, by applying to her mouth and lipssome lime 
juice. 


Tn the fntervals of her paroxysms the mind became a little 
composed, atid she wits several times capable of speaking col 
Iectedly. We were of the opinion thar this occasional mental 


- composure, was in pait to be ‘attributed to our having very 
‘complaint, 


carefully kept from her knowledge, the i 
In one or two instances, when the bite: she bad received was 
adverted to within her hearing, she manifested burlidle present 
¢oncern about it, and enquired whether there could’ 
‘ger of her becoming mad, in convequence of it. pat the ven 
dency of the wound she had received had occupied very Hele 
of cither her attention or her fears, was rendered more fully” 
evident ‘by the fact Of ther having forgot, when her case was 
frst under investigation, that she had been bitten by a dog. 
‘Wheh she Was asked if such had been the case, she replied in 
the negative. There Was much local irritation about the neck 
‘and throat, pressure, even of a light kind, made with the fingers 
on the upper cervical vertebra was repeatedly observed to pro= 
‘duce spasnis, and a sense of stifling, or difficulty ofgetding the 
breath. This sympedin, it 4 by 
What is stated in the Tast passage of this communication, — 
At 11 Wclock A. M. the pillse became weak and’ a 
and ina few minutes ceased at the wrist, her'voice 
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observed to fail her, and she expired ot half past 11. To the 
medical profession it may be interesting to state, that the treat. 
ment consisted of two bleedings, one of ten, and the other of 
thirty ounces, and a cupping along the course of the spine. 

In the examination of the body after death, the spinal mar- 
row was found inflamed. 
HARVEY KLAPP, M. D. 
JOSEPH KLAPP,M. D. 
HENRY NEILL, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Fuly 1, 1819. 


* 


Hospital for the Small-Pox, for Inoculation, and for Vaccina- 
tion, at Pancras. 

(From the London Medical and Physical Journal, for March, 1819.) 

Aw account of the number of Deaths occasioned by the 
casual Small-Pox, extracted from the register for twenty years 
before the practice of Vaccination, and also for twenty years 
since; also the Number of Deaths as reported by the Parish 
Clerks of London, &c. copied from their general Bills of all 
Christenings and Burials for the same period: — 


D . 2 D a Par. 
Ukiah Ne reeoy Paihia Pca 
to 1867. 36,189 to sit 22,480 
ira} - 1818 














Decreased in deaths since the practice of vaccination was in- 
troduced—at the Hospital, 1053; in the Parishes, 13,709. 

‘Vaccination was introduced into practice atthe Hospital for 
Inoculation, by Dr. Wm, Woodville, with the disease taken 
from the cows belonging to Thomas Harrison, esq. of Gray's 
Inn-road, on the 19th January, 1799, Six patients were vac- 
cinated by the Doctor, in the presence of Sir J. Banks, bart. 
Sir W. Watson, Drs, Garthshore, George Pearson, Robert 
Willan, and several other medical gentlemen. The aumber 


— 
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vaccinated from that date to the ist of January, 1819, amount- 
ed 00 43,394 at this Hospital. ery Ame 


J.C. WACHSEL, Resident Surgeon. 
High Operaticn for the Stone. 


[From the Medico-Chirurgica! Journal, for January, 1819.) 

‘There was lately performed, on a boy about 14 years of age, 
at S:. Georg.’s Hospital, an operation for the stone, wherein the 
calculus was remaved by an incision above the pubes. ‘The steps 
of this process were, we understood, as fallows:—The patient 
being secured in the usual manner, a s was introduced into. 
the bladder, and an incision was made into the membranous 
part of the urethra through the perineum. A director was then 
introduced into the bladder, and the staff withdrawa, A kind of 
biswire cachéc, in the shape of a catheter, was nextintroduced 
along this director, and the latier removed. The bistoire being 
pushed up so as to press upon the upper part of the bladder, am’ 
incision was made i the linea alba, in the place where we” 
puncture the bladder; but this incision was not carried right 
into the bladder, the cutting part of the bistoire cachés was 
pushed forward and made to come cut a the wound in the li-’ 
nea alba. This wound was next enlarged downwards towards 
the pubes, by a bistoury, the point of which, we understand, 
‘was fixed into the groove of the bistoire cachée. The stone, it 
Seems, was encysted, and Sir Everard Home was obliged to 
introduce his Ginger to free the calculus, which was removed by 
the forceps, though with some difficulty. The bistoire cachée 
being removed, a hollow gum catheter was introduced 
through the lower wound into the bladder, so that the water 
might drain off constantly, and prevent extravasation from the 
upper wound. The boy has had a remarkably good recovery, 
without any sinister accident. 


Mr. Curtis, the Surgeon of the Royal Dispensary for Dis- 
eases of che Ear, has lately found gentle emetics highly ser- 
viccable in cases of incipient deafness in young children. 8, 


i = 
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Bronchocele,—Professor Walter, of the university of 
Landshut, has lately published, respecting the treatment of 
bronehocele, a pamphlet* which merits particular attention. 
He distinguishes the affection into four different species. In the 
first, which he names aneurismal bronchocele, the arteries, veins, 
and capillary vessels, are alike dilated. The second, or /ym- 
phatic bronchocele, seems to depend upon the effusion of coagu- 
lable lymph into the cellular structure of the thyroid gland. 
Stirrhous and inflammatory bronchocele, constitute the third 
and fourth divisions. Professor Walter’s monograph is devo- 
ted exclusively to a consideration of the ancurismal species; 
and the following is one of the cases therein detailed: —A 
man, aged 24, had an enormous aneurismal bronchocele, which 
impeded both respiration and deglutition. The Professor made 
an incision one inch and a half in length, at the point where the 
left superior thyroideal artery was seen to pulsate. A second 
incision, cautiously practised, laid bare the vessel; and after 
several smaller arteries had been secured, a ligature was pas- 
sed round it. Atthe expiration of a fortnight, the left portion 
of the tamour was reduced at least one-third in volume, The 
ligature of the opposite artery was accomplished on the 17th 
of June, bat in consequence of the vessel being covered by the 
colarged thyroid gland, the operation occupied three quarters 
ofan hour, On the t5th of July the patient left che hospital. 
Ac thas time he swallowed with facility; and the bronchocele, 
sensibly reduced, hung down in the form of an empty sac. 
‘Two years afterwards, the Professor learned that the subject 
of this operation had entered into the army. 

‘The result of this experiment is certainly calculated to coun= 
teract the unfavourable impression left upon the minds of Sur~ 
gcons by the failure of a similar attempt made some years 
since in one of the London hospitals}; and would doubtless 
jostify its repetition in any instance where the bronchocele, by 
its pressure on the esophagus or trachea, menaced fatal consc~ 


* Bullotin de Is Société Médicale d'Emulation. Juillet, 1918. - 
This case, if we mistake not, is mentioned in Mr. Hodgson’s admirable 
‘Treatise on the Diseases of Asteries; but we are unable, at this moment, to 
refer to it. Lonp, Bort, 
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quences. In the unfortunate ease to which we have sltaded, | 
death took place from secondury hamorrbage. We have no 
‘doubt that, if it were necessary, one or both of the: 
roideal arteries might also be tied by any Surgeon 
rerun ol Surgrone hsb wih ae ta 
my of the parts upon which he was operating. 

Land. ied. Rep. for Fanuary, 1819. { 


Geological Society of Connecticute “ 

‘The tegislature of Connecticut, at its present session, have 
incorporated a Geological Society, composed of the following 
gentlemen, viz. Col. George Gibbs, of New York; Professor 
Silliman, of Yale College, New-Haven, Conn.; Parker Cleay+ 
land, of Brunswick, Me.; J. Webster, of Boston; Robert Hare, | 
Of Philadelphia, and Robert Gilmore, jun. of Bakimore, and 
their associates, The objects of this society, as expressed in 
the act of incorporation, arc—-to encourage investigutions into 
the Geology and Mineralogy of the United States, for the 
promotion of science, generally; und particularly in relation 10 
the deposits of metals, mineral coal, salts, plaister, limestone, 
marble, and other useful and ornamental submances. Indeed, 
their views embrace the investigation of all the mineral king~ 
dom, considering them all as cither curious in scienge; OF H8G— 
fal in arte—New-2ork Datiy Advertisers 


Morphia. 

[From the Annals of Philosophy, for February, 1819.) | 

An account of the original experiments of Scrtiirner-on the 
infusion of opium, his method of extracting morphia and me-~ 
conic acid from that infusion, and the subsequeot trials of 
Robiquet and Vogel, have been already given ia this journal. 
But no account has yet appeared in English of the results ob- 
taincd by M. Franz Anton Choulant, though they have been 
published at least a year ago in Gilbert's Annalen (lvi, $42). 
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As these experiments are the mont minute, and probably the 

most precise that have been yet made, I shall in this and some 
of the following notices stute the principal facts contained in 
‘his paper. 

1, Method of procuring Morphia—Four ounces of well-dri-_ 
ed and pounded opium were digested in repeated quantities of 
cold distilled water till the liquid amounted to the quantity of 
‘about 16 English pints. This infusion was evapormed by a 
gentle heat on the sand-bath, ina glass vessel, till it was redu~ 
‘ced tocivht ounces, The whole was then poured intoa porce= 
Tain evaporating dish. After standing at rest for cight hours, 
ina temperature between 54° and 77°, six grains of small erys- 
tals were deposited, which possessed the properties of sulphat 
of lime, The whole, being evaporated to dryness, was redis- 
solved in four ounces of distilled water, with (he exception of 
asmall quantity of brownish-coloured resin. Oxalate of am~- 
tmonia being dropped into the sclution, itbecame muddy, anda 
precipitate fell, which weighed, when dry, 33gr- After this 
precipitate had been separated, muriate of baryres was added, 
as long as it occasioned a precipitate. This last precipitate, 
being separated and dried, weighed two grains, 

‘The'solution was now diluted with cight pints of distilled 
water, and caustic ammonia poured in as long as any precipitarc. 
continued to fall. The precipitate thus obtained was white and 
flocky. After standing two hours, it became granular and. 
brown. Itweighedsix drachms. It dissolved completely in eight 
ounces of distilled vinegar, and way precipitated by caustic 
‘ammonia without any alteration in its colour or ite weight. 
‘Upon this precipitate, one ounce of sulphuricether was pour- 
ed; the: mixture swelled up considcrably. [t was thrown upon @ 
white paper filter. In the course of an hour and an half, adcep 
black liquid ran through, which weighed half anounce. It had a 
strong ammoniacal smell, burned very readily, aud left abulky 
charcoal behind it. 

‘The miatter remaining upon the filterhad a frothy appearance; 
‘but, When dry, it was inthe state of avery ne powder, and 
had lost much of its dark colour. It pow weighed 43 drama, 
This powder was digested three times in caustic ammonia, and 
as often in alcohol. Both of these liquids acquired a dark- 


The filtered solution being set aside for 18 

colourless, transparcat crystals, consisting of 

These crystals weighed 75 gr. aud consisted of morphia ina 
state of parity. The alcoholic solution being evaporated to two 
ounces, depositedone drachm of morphia, similar to its state 
before its solution in the alchohol. When still further concen 
trated, 15 gr. of yellow-coloured morphia were obtained. The 
‘erystals of morphia thus obtained contained no traits of 
ammonia. . 

2. Properties of Morphia.—It crystallizes in double four-si- 
ded pyramids, whose bases are square, or rectangles. Some- 
times in prisms with trapedoizal bases. 

It dissolves in 82 times its weight of boiling water, and the 
solution on cooling deposits regular, colourless, transparent 
crystals. 

It is soluble in 36 times its weight of boiling alcohol, and 
in 42 times its weight of cold alcohol of 92°. 

It is soluble in cight times its weight of sulphuric ether. 
All these solutions change the infusion of Brazil wood to 
violet, and the tincture of rhubarb to brown. | 
They have a bitter and peculiar astringent taste, and the sa- 
turated solutions of morpbia in alcohol and ether, when rub- | 

bed upon the skin, leave a red mark. 

The following are the salts of morphia examined by Choulant. 

(1.) Sulphate of Morphia.—It crystallizes in prisms, dissolves 
in twice its weight of distilled water, and is composed of — 








Add 6 0 65s M2. e = 5.00 
Morphia. . 5 6 40 6 ee 9.00 
Water. 2. + 38 


(2.) Nitrate of MipiNeoliers crystals deposited — 
in stars. Soluble in 14 times its weight of distilled water. Con- 
‘ | 
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Died, at New York, on Saturday the 22d of May, 1819, 
in the 84th year of his age, Huon Wittramson, M. D. L. L. 
D. Fellow of the American Philosophical Society, of the Li- 
terary and Philosophical Society of New York, of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the State of 
New-York, of the Society of Artsand Sciences of Utrecht, &c. 
&c. [a every situation of life, in which it was the fortune of 
this eminent individual to be placed, he was distinguished by 
undeviating integrity and honour. Called, at an early age, to 
take a part in our war of independence, he, for a considerable 
time, held a conspicuous rank in the medical department of the 
American army. He was appointed one of the delegates from 
the state of North-Carolina, in the Convention which formed 
the present constitution of the United States, and served asa 
membet of congress both anterior and subsequentto that event. 
But high as was his political carcer, his services in the cause 
of literature and science are not less meritorious. Upon the 
first formation of the University of Pennsylvania, he acted as 
professor of mathematics in that institution; and, in conjunction 
with Rittenhouse, Ewing and Smith, was appointed by the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia to observe the 
Transit of Venus in 1769. The account of their joint labours 
Appears in the transactions of that learned society. He publish- 
ed many other papers, medical and philosophical, in the jour- 
nals of different associations; and an account of his experiments 
on the Gymnotus electricus in the transactions of the Royal 
Society of London. But his literary and scientific reputation 
chiefly rests on his history of North-Carolina, and his essay on 
the climate of the United States, which last work alone is suf- 
ficient to transmit his name with renown to posterity. He was 
associated with the New-York Hospital, the Huamne Society, 
and most of the other benevolent institutions of this city; and 
their records bear ample testimony to his disinterested zeal 
and unwearied exertions in behalf of humanity. He was deeply 
read in theological studies, and his researches resulted in an 
entire conviction of the truth of Christianity, and a practice of 
life conformable to its divine precepts. He has left to the world 
another example of the union of high attainments in philosophy 
with confidence in the Christian consolation. Long will his vir- 
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in several instances confirmed in their results by trials/on the 
human species. He has also pointed out the best methods of 
detecting the nature of the poisonous substance, whetherin its 
natural state or mixed with any extraneous bodys To the ju- 
ridical Physician his labours are of the highest value, forhe 
has enumerated those symptoms which distinguish acute poi- 
soning from other discases, showing the!variations of those 
* symptoms, according as vomiting shall or shall/not have taken 

place, and determining the degree of confidence which ooght 
to be attached to the experiments, in which animals are made 
to swallow the matter vomited by the patient suspected of being 
poisoned. He has detailed the manner of proceeding in the 
opening of bodies suspected of having been poisoned; and has 
shown the importance that ought to be attributed to the lesions 
of texture produced by the different classes of poison; the dif- 
ferent states of these lesions in bodies already corrupted, and 
in those examined shortly after death; whether the poison has 
esas honk semen Srchsinicn oar sne macs“ 
ed after death. 

From this slight sketch of the objects of M. Orfila, the im- 
portance of his work, in'a juridical point of view, willbe eri- 
dent; but, although much has been effected by this learned 
Physician, still much remains on which it is desirable we 
should have information. 

‘Poisons are derived either from the animal; vegetable, min~ 
eral, oracrial kingdoms. They may be taken into the stomach 
by the mouth; into the lungs through the medium of the air; 
into the bowels in the form of clyster, or into the circulation 
by means of the absorbent system, conveying them from the 

” skinwhen applied to it in the form of ointments, mueneerese 
to act chemically and mechanically. 

‘Upon being called to an individual who is said to Kayo ts 
ken. poison, the first point of attention should be to ascertain 
the kind of poison taken, and the manner and vebicle in which 
it was taken, whether before or after a meal, The kind of food 
last partaken of should be examined, as to whether any mine~ 
ral, vegetable, or animal matter of a deleterious nature should 
be mixed with it; whether it possesses. any peculiarity of taste 
orsmell. It has been recommended to give a portion of it toa 
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The interference of domestics, in the periods of violence, 
is sure to create an additional source of irritation. Any as- 
sumption of authority on their part, conveys the idea of an 
inverted order of things, to which a feeling of resentment 
never fails to succeed. Servants ton, when incautiously con- 
fided in, will frequently, from selfish policy, defeat the views 
of the physician, by yielding to all the dangerous propensities 
of the patient, or by insidiously condemning the means adopt- 
ed for his relief. Their inexperience and irresolution, even with 
the best intentions, set order at defiance, and the apartment of 
the sick, through want of method, becomes repeatedly the 
scene of tumult and confusion. In short, half measures, in the 
treatment of the insane, with the appearance of decision, are 
even worse than total inactivity: consistency throughout is in- 
disprosable, Seclusiqn from friends, from home, and from do- 
Tocstics is absolutely necessary. 

Dr. Hallaran’s work, though somewhat too .pepular in its 
construction, is certainly respectable; and indicates a mind 
fraught with practical knowledge, and strongly embued with 
the feelings and the principles of humanity, 
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